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A Letter concerning ENTHUSIAdM. 


Senjus Communis; an Effay on the Freedom oi 
Wit and HUMOUR: 


Soliloquy. or Advice to an AUTHOR. 
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PREFACE. 


F the Author of thefe united Traéts had 
been any Friend to PREFACES, he woud | 
probably have made his Entrance after that 
manner, in one or other of the Five Trea- 
Hfes formerly publif d apart. But as to all 
Prefatory or Dedicatory Dzfcourfe, he has 
told us his Mind fufficiently, in that Trea- 
"fe which he calls SOLILOQUY. Being fa- 
tisfy d however, that there are many Perfons 
who efteem thefe Introductory Picces as 
very effential in the Conftitution of a Work ; 
he has thought fit, in behalf of his honeft 


Printer. 
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Printer, to fubftitute thefe Lines under the 
Titleof àa PREFACE; and to declare, “ That 
** (according to his befl Fudgment and Au- 
** thority) thefe Prefents ought to pafs, arz 
** be recetv d, conftrud, and taken, asja- 
** Hsfactory in full, for all Preliminary Com- 
** pofition, Dedication, direét or indirect 
“< Application for Favour to the Publick, or 
* to any private Patron, or Party whatfo- 


** ever: Nothing to the contrary appearing 


** to him, from the fide of Truth, or Rea- 
* fon". Witnefs his Hand, this Fifth Day 
of December, 1710. 
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My Lorp, Sept. 1707. 





OW, you are return d to ..... and be- 

fore the Seafon comes which muft en- 
gage you in the weightier Matters of ‘State ; 
if you care to be entertaind a-while with a 
fort of idle Thoughts, fuch as pretend only to 
Amufement, and have no relation to Bufinefs 
or Affairs, you may caft your Eye flightly on 
what you have before you; and if there be 
any thing inviting, you may read it over at 
your leifure. 





Ir 
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it has been an eftablifh’d Cuftom for Poets, 
at the entrance of their Work, to addrefs 
themíelves to fome Mufe: and this Practice of 
the Antients has gain'd fo much Repute, that 
even in our days we find it almoft conítantly 
imitated. I cannot but fancy however, that 
this Imitation, which pafíles fo currently with 
other Judgments, muft at fome time or other 
have ftuck a little with your Lordíhip; who 
is us d to examine [Things by a better Standard 
than that of Fafhion or the common Tatfte. 
You muft certainly have obfervd our Poets 
under a remarkable Conftraint, when obligd 
to affume this Character: and you have won- 
derd, perhaps, why that Air of Enthufa/m, 
which fits fo gracefully with an.Antient, fhoud 
be fo fpiritlefs and aukard in a Modern. But 
as to this Doubt, your Lordfhip wou'd have 
{foon reéfolv'd your-felf: and it cou'd only ferve 
to bring a-crofs you a Reflection you have of- 
ten made, on many occafions befides; That 
Truth is the moft powerful thing in the World, 
fince even Fiction * it-felf muft be govern’d by 
it, and can only pleafe by its refemblance. 
The Appearance of Reality is neceflary to 
make any Paíhon agreeably reprefented; and 
to be able to move others, we muft firft be 
mov d ourfelves, or at leaft feem to be fo, up- 
on fome probable Grounds. Now what pof- 


* Infra, p. 142, &c. and V OL. Ill. f. 20u, xc. 
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ibility is there that a Modern, who is known 
never to have worfhipd APOLLO, or own'd 
any fuch Deity as the Mufes, fhou'd perfuade 
us to enter into his pretended Devotion, and 
move us bv his feten’d Zeal in a Religion out 
of date? But as for the Antients, tis known 
they deriv d both their Religion and Polity 
from the Afufcs Art. How natural therefore 
muft it have appear’d in any, but eípecially a 
Poet of thofe times, to addrefs himíelf in Rap- 
tures of Devotion to thofe acknowledg d Pa- 
troneflies of Wit and Science? Here the Poet 
might with probability feign an Extafy, tho he 
really felt none: and fuppofing it to have been 
mere Affectation, it woud look however like 
fomething natural, and cou ' d not fail of pleafinz. 


But perhaps, my Lord, there was a further 
Myflery in the cafe. Men, your Lordfhip 
knows, are wonderfully happy in a Faculty of 
deceiving themfelves, whenever thev fet hear- 
tily about it; and avery {mall Foundation of 
any Paflion will ferve us, not only to act it 
well, but even to work our-íelves into it be- 
yond our own reach. Thus, by a little Affec- 
tation in Love-Matters, and with the help of 
a Romance or Novel, a Bov of Fifteen, or a 
grave Man of Fifty, may be fure to grow a 
very natural Coxcomb, and feel the Bille Pajf- 

fon in good carneft. A Man of tolciable 


Good- 
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Good-Nature, who happens to be a little 
piqu'd, may, by improving his Refentment, 
become a very Fury for Revenge. Even a 
good Chriftian, who wou'd needs be over- 
good, and thinks he can never believe enough, . 
may, by a fmall Inclination well improv d, 
extend his Faith fo largely, as to comprehend 
in it not only all Scriptural and Traditional 
Miracles, but a folid Syftem of Old-Wives Sto- 
rys. Were it needful, I cou'd put your Lord- 
fhip in mind of an Eminent, Learned, and 
truly Chriftian Prelate you once knew, who 
cou'd have given you a full account of his Be- 
lief in Fazrys. And this, methinks, may ferve 
to make appear, how far an antient Poets 
Faith might poflibly have been rais'd, together 
with his Imagination. 





BuT we Chriftians, who have fuch ample 
Faith our-felves, will allow nothing to poor 
Heathens. ‘They muft be Infidels in every 
fenfe. We will not allow ‘em to believe fo 
much as their own Religion; which we cry 
is too abfurd to have been credited by any 
befides the mere Vulgar. But if a Reverend 
Chriftian Prelate may be fo great a Volunteer 
in Faith, as beyond the ordinary Preícription 
of the Catholick Church, to believe in Fazrys; 
why may not a Heathen Poet, in the ordinary 
way of his Religion, be allow'd to believe in 
AMnufes ? 
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Mufes? For thefe, your Lordíhip knows, were 
fo many Divine Perfons in the Heathen Creed, 
and were eflential in their Syftem oí [heology. 
The Goddefles had their Temples and Wor- 
fhip, the fame as the other Deitys: And to dif- 
believe the Holy Nine, or their APOLLO, was the 
fame as to deny Jove himfelf; and muft have 
been efteem’d equally profane and atheiftical 
by the generality of fober Men. Now whata 
mighty advantage muít it have been to an an- 
tient Poet to be thus orthodox, and by the help 
of his Education, and a Good-will into the 
bargain, to work himíelf up to the Belief of a 
Divine Prefence and Heavenly Inípiration? 
It was never furely the bufinefs of Poets in 
thofe days to call Revclation in queftion, when 
it evidently made fo well for their Art. On 
the contrary, they cou'd not fail to animate 
their Faith as much ' as pofhble; when by a 
fingle Act of it, well inforc’d, they cou d raile 
themfelves into fuch Angelical Company. 





How much the Imagination of fuch a Pre- 
fence muft exalt a Genius, we may obíerve 
merely from the Influence which an ordinary 
Prefence has over Men. Our Modern Wits are 
more or lefs raisd bythe Opinion they have of 
their Company, and the Idea they form to 
themíelves of the Perfons to whom they make 
their Addreíles. A common Actor of the Stage 

VoL. I. B will 
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will inform us how much a full Audience of 
the Better Sort exalts him above the com- 
mon pitch. And you, my Lord, who are the 
nobleft Actor, and of the nobleft Part afhgn d 
to any Mortal on this earthly Stage, when you 
are acting for Liberty and Mankind; does not 
the publick Prefence, that of your Friends, and 
the Well-wifhers to your Caufe, add fomething 
to your Thought and Genius? Or is that Sub- 
lime of Reafon, and that Power of Eloquence, 
which you difcover in publick, no more than 
what you are equally Mafter of, in private ; and 
can command at any time, alone, or with in- 
different Company, or in any eafy or cool 
hour? This indeed were more Godlike; but 
ordinary Humanity, I think, reaches not fo high. 












-. FeR my own part, my Lord, I have really 
fo much need of fome confiderable Prefence 
or Company to raife my Thoughts on any oc- 
cafion, that when alone, I muft endeavour by 
Strength of Fancy to fupply this want; and 
in default of a Muje, muit inquire out fome 
Great Man of a more than ordinary Genius, 
whofe imagin' d Prefence may inípire me with 
more than what I feel at ordinary hours. And 
thus, my Lord, have I chofen to addreís my- 
felf to your Lordíhip; tho without fubícribing 
my Name: allowing you as a Stranger, the 
fullliberty of reading no more than what you 

may 
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may have a fancy for; but referving to my- 
felf the privilege ofimagining you rcad all, with 
particular notice, as a Friend, and one whom 
I may juftifiably treat with the Intimacy and 
Freedom which follows. 


Sa RS C à. hL 


F the knowing well how to expofe any In- 
firmity or Vice were a fufhcient Security 
for the Virtue which is contrary, how excel- 
lent an Age might we be prefum d to live in! 
INever was there in our Nation a time known, 
when Folly and Extravagance of every kind 
were more fharply infpected, or more wittily 
ridiculd. And one might hope at leaít from 
this good Symptom, that our Age was in no de- 
clining ftate; fince whatever our Diftempers are, 
we ftand fo well affected to our Remedys. 1o 
bear the being told of Faults, is in private 
Perfons the beft token of Amendment. Tis 
feldom that a Publick is thus difposd. For 
where Jealoufy of State, or the ill Lives of the 
Great People, or any other Caufe is powerful 
enough to reftrain the Freedom of Cenfure in any 
part, it in effect deftroys the Benefit of 1t 1n the 
whole. There can be no impartial and frec 
Cenfure of Manners where any peculiar Cuítom 
or National Opinion is fet apart, and not only 
exempted from Criticifm, but even flatter d- 
with the higheft Art. "Iis only in a free Na- 
B 2 Uon, 











Io 


tion, fuch as ours, that Impofture has no Pri- 
vilege ; and that neither the Credit of a Court, 
the power of a Nobility, nor the Awefulnefs 
of a Church can give her Protection, or hin- 
der her from being arraign'd in every Shape 
and Appearance. "Lis truc, this liberty may 
feem to run too far. We may perhaps be faid 
to make ill ufe of it. ——— So every one willfay, 
when he himfelf is touch'd, and his Opinion 
freely examin'd. But who fhall be Judge of 
what may be freely examin’d, and what may 
not? Where Liberty may be usd; and where 
it may not? What Remedy fhall we prefcribe 
to thisin General? Can there be a better than 
from that Liberty it-felf which is complain’d 
of? If Men are vitious, petulant or abufive; 
the Magiftrate may correct them: But if they 
reaí[on ill, ‘tis Reafon {till muft teach ‘em todo 
better. Juftnefs of Thought and Style, Refine- 
ment in Manners good Breeding, and Polite- 
nels of every kind, can come only from the 
"Arial and Experience of what is beft. Let but 
the Search go freely on, and the right Meafure 
of every thing will foon be found. Whatever 
Humour has got the flart, if it be unnatural, 
it cannot hold; and the Ridicule, if ill plac'd 
at firft, will certainly fall at laft where it deferves. 


I HAvr often wonder'd to fee Men of Senfe 
fo mightily alarm’d at the approach of any 
thing 
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thing like Ridicule on certain Subjects; as if 
they miftrufted their own Judgment. Forwhat 
Ridicule can lie againft Reafon? Or how can 
any one of the leaít Jufinefs of ‘Thought en- 
dure a Ridicule wrong plac d ? Nothing 1s more 
ridiculous than this it-felf. “The Vulgar, in- 
deed, may {wallow any fordid Jeft, any mere 
Drollery or Bufloonery; but it muft be a finer 
and a truer Wit which takes with the Men of 
Seníe and Breeding. How comes it to país 
then, that we appear fuch Cowards in reaíon- 
ing, and are fo afraid to ftand the 72/77 of Ri- 
dicule ? O! fay we, the Subjects are too 
grave. Perhaps fo: but let us fee firft whe- 
ther they are really grave or no: for in the 
manner we may conceive ‘em, they may per- 
adventure be very grave and weighty in our 
Imagination; but very ridiculous and imper- 
tinent in their own nature. Gravity is of the 
very Eflence of Impofture. It does not only, 
.-make us miftake other things, but is apt per- 
petually almoft to miftake it-felf. For even in 
common Behaviour, how hard is it for the 
grave Character to keep long out of the limits 
of the formal one? We can never be too grave, 
if we can be affurd we are really what we fup- 
pole. And we can never too much honour or 
revere any thing forgrave ; if we are aflurd the 
Thing is grave, as we apprehend it. I1 he main 
Point is to know always (rue Gravity from the 
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falfe : and this can only be, by carrying the Rule 
conítantly with us, and freely applying it not 
only tothe Things about us, but to our-felves. 
For if unhappily we lofe the Meafure in our- 
felves, we fhall foon lofe it in every thing be- 
fides. Now what Rule or Meatfure is there in 
the World, except in the confidering of the real 
‘Temper of Things, to find which are truly fe- 
rious and which ridiculousP And how can 
this be done, unlefs by * applying the Ridicule, 
to fee whether it will bear? But if we tear 
to apply this Rule in any thing, what Security 
can we have againít the Impofture of Forma- 
lity in all things? We have allow d our-felves 
to be Formalifis in one Point; and the fame 
Formality may rule us asit pleafes in all other. 





“Lis not in every Difpofition that we are 
capacitated to judge of things. We mutt be- 
forehand judge of ourown ‘Temper,and accord- 
ingly of other things which fall under our 
Judgment. But we muft never more pretend 
to judge of things, orofour Temperin judging 
them, when we have given up our preliminary 
Right of Judgment, and under a Prefumption 
of Gravity, have allow’d our-felves to be moft 
ridiculous, and to admire profoundly the moft 
ridiculous things in nature, at leaft for ought 
we know. For having refolv d never to try, 
we can never be fure 
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* ————— — Ridiculum acrz 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque fecat res. 


This, my Lord, I may fafely aver, is fo true 1m 
itfelf, and fo well known for Truth by the cun- 
ning Formalifisof the Age, that they can better 
bear to have their Impoftures rail'd at, with 
all the Bitternefs and Vehemence imaginable, 
than to have them touch’d ever fo gently in 
this other way. They know very well, that 
as Modes and ‘Fafhions, fo Opinions, tho ever 
fo ridiculous, are kept up by Solemnity: and 
that thofe formal Notions which grew up pro- 
bably in an ill Mood, and have been conceiv d 
in fober Sadnefs, are never to be removd but 
in a fober kind of Chearfulnefs, and by a more 
caíy and pleaíant way of Thought. ‘here is 
a Melancholy which accompanies all Enthufiafm. 
Be it Love or Religion (for there are Enthufiafms 
an both) nothing can put a ftop to the grow- 
ang miíchief of either, till the Melancholy be 
remov d, and the Mind at liberty to hear what 
can be faid againít the  Ridiculouíneís of an 
Extreme in either way. 








Ir was heretofore the Wifdom of fome wife 
Nations, to let People be Fools as much as they 
pleas d, and never to puniíh ferioufly what de- 
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ferv d only to be laugh'd at, and was, after all, 
beft curd bv that innocent Remedy. ‘There 
are certain Humours in Mankind, which of 
neceflity muft have vent. ‘The Human Mind 
and Body are both of ’em naturally fubject to 
Commotions: and as there are ftrange Fer- 
ments in the Blood, which in many Bodys oc- 
cafion an extraordinary Difcharge; fo in Rea- 
fon too, there are heterogeneous Particles which 
muít be thrown off by Fermentation. Shoud 
Phyficians endeavour abfolutely to allay thofe 
Ferments of the Body, and ftrike in the Hu- 
mours which difcover themfelves in fuch Erup- 
tions, they might, inftead of making a Cure, 
bid fair perhaps to raife a Plague, and turna 
Spring-Ague or an Autumn-Surfeit into an epi- 
demical malignant Fever. They are certain- 
ly as ill Phyficians in the Body-Politick, who 
wou'd needs be ta ampering with thefe mental 
Eruptions; and under the fpecious pretence of 
healing this Itch of Superftition, and faving 
Souls from the Contagion of Enthufiafm, fhou’d 
fet all Nature in an uproar, and turn a few 1n- 
nocent Carbuncles into an Inflammation and 
mortal Czangrenc. 


WE read * in Iliftorv that PAN, when he 
accomipanyd Ba&cciius in an Expedition to 
ihe Indies. found means to {trike a lIlerror thra’ 
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a Holt of Enemys. by the help of a fmall Com- 
pany, whole Clamors he managd to good ad- 
vantage among the echoing Rocks and Caverns 
of a woody Vale. “The hoarfe bellowing of the 
Caves, join' d to the hideous afpect of fuch dark 
and defart Places, raisd fuch a Horror in the 
Enemy, that in this ftate their Imagination 
help'd 'em to hear Voices, and doubtlefs. to 
fee Forms too, which were more than Human : 
whilft the Uncertainty of what they fear'd made 
their Fear yet greater, and fpread it fafter by 
implicit Looks than any Narration cou d con- 
vey it. And this was what in after-times Men 
call d a Panick. “The Story indeed gives a good 
Hint of the nature of this Paíhon, which can 
hardly be without fome mixture of Enthufiafm, 
and Fiorrors cfa fuperítitious kind. 


ONE may with good reafon call every Paf- 
hon Panick which is raisd in a * Niultitude, 
and convcy d by Afpect, or as it were by Con- 

tact or Sv ripathy. Thus popular Fury may 
be call'd Punick, when the Rage of the People, 
as we have fometimes known, has put thein 
beyond themfelves; efpecially where * Religi- 
om has had to do. And in this [iate their 
very l.ooks are infectious. The [Fury flies 
from Faceto Face: and the Difeafe is no foon- 
er leen than caught. “They who in a better 
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Situation of Mind have beheld a Multitude 
under the power of this Paflion, have own d 
that they faw in the Countenances of Men 
fomething inore ghaftly and terrible than at 
other times is exprceís'd on the moft paíhonate 
occafion. Such force has * Society in il, as 
well as in good Paffions: and fo much ftronger 
any Affection is for being /ectal and communica- 
LIUC. 


Tuus, my Lord, there are many Panicks in 
Mankind, befides merely that of Fear. And 
thus is Religion alfo Panick; when Enthufiafm 
of any kind gets up; as oft, on melancholy oc- 
cafions, it will. For Vapours naturally rile; 
and in bad times efpecially, when the Spirits 
of Men are low, as either in publick Calamai- 
tys, or during the Unwholefomnefs of Air or 
Diet, or when Convulfions happen in Nature, 
Storms, Earthquakes, or other amazing Prodi- 
gys: at this feafon the Panick muit needs run 
high, and the Magiftrate of neceflity give way 
to it. For to apply a ferious Remedy, and 
bring the Sword, or fafces, as a Cure, muit 
make the Cale more melancholy, and increafe 
the very Caufe of the Diftemper. (‘Io forbid 
NIcns natural Fears, and to endeavour the over- 
powering them by other Fears, muft needs be 
a moft unnatural Method. ‘Lhe Maziftrate, if 


* £247 i, pe IO, kc. and V OIL. Il. p. 100, 20D, Nes 197, Nc. 
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hc be any Artift, fhou’d have a gentler hand; 
and inftead of Caufticks, Incifions, and Ampu- 
tations, fhou' d be ufing the fofteft Balms; and 
with a kind Sympathy entering into the Con- 
cern of the People, and taking, as it were, their 
Paílion upon him, fhou'd, when he has footh d 
and fatisfy’d it, endeavour, by chearful ways, 
to divert and heal it. 

(1 urs was antient Policy: and hence (as a 
notable * Author of our Nation exprefies it) 
‘tis neceíffary a People fhou'd have a Publick 
Leading in Religion. For to deny the Magit- 
trate a Woríhip, or take away a National 
Church, is as mere Enthufiafm as the Notion 
which fets up Perfecution. For why fhoud 
there not be publick Walks, as well as pri- 
vate Gardens ? Why not publick Librarys, as 
well as private Education and Home-Tutors? 
But to prefcribe bounds to Fancy and Specu- 
lation, to regulate Mens Apprehenfions and re- 
ligious Beliefs or Fears, to fupprefs by Violence 
the natural Paílion of Enthufiafm, or to endea- 
vour to afcertain it, or reduce it to one Spe- 
cies, or bring it under any one Modification, 
is in truth no better Senfe, nor deferves a bet- 
ter Character, than what the t Comedian de- 
clares of the like Project in the Affair of Love— 
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— Nihilo plus agas 
Quam ft des operam ut cum rationc infanias. 


Nor only the Vifionarys and Enthufiatts 
of all kinds were tolerated, your Lordíhip 
knows, by the Antients; but on the other fide, 
Philofophy had as free a courfe, and was per- 
mitted as a Balance againit Superftition. And 
whilft fome ‘Sects, fuch as the Pythagorian and 
latter Platonick, join’d in with the Superítition 
and Enthufiafm of the Times; the Zpzcurean, 
the Academick, and others, were allow d to ule 
all the Force of Wit and Raillery agaiulít it. 
And thus matters were happily balancd; Rea- 
fon had fair Play; Learning and Science Hou- 
rifh' d. Wonderful was the Harmony and 
Temper which arofe from all thefe Contra- 
rietys. Thus Superftition and Enthufiaim were 
mildly treated; and being let alone, they never 
rag d to that degree as to occation Bloodíhed, 
Wars, Peiíecutions and Devaílations in the 
World. But a new fort of Policy, which ex- 
tends it-felf to another World, and confiders 
the future Lives and Happinefs of Men rather 
than the prefent, has made us leap the Bounds 
of natural Humanity; and out of a fuper- 
natural Charity, has taught us the way of 
plaguing one another moít devoutly. It has 
 xais'd an *Antipathy which no temporal In- 
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tere cou'd ever do; and entaild upon us a 
mutual Hatred to all Eternity. And now Un- 
formity in Opinion (a hopeful Project!) is look'd 
on as the only Expedient againít this Evil. 
‘The faving of Souls is now the heroick Pafhion 
of exalted Spirits; and is become in a manner 
the chief Care of the Magiftrate, and the very 
End of Government it-felf. 


Ir Magiftracy fhou'd vouchíafe to interpofe 
thus much in other Sciences, I am afraid we 
íhou'd have as bad Logick, as bad Mathema- 
ticks, and in every kind as bad Philofophy, as 
we often have Divinity, in Countrys where a 
precife Orthodoxy is fettled by Law. ‘lisa 
hard matter for a Government to fettle D 
If it does but keep us fober and honett, 
likely we fhall have as much Ability in our 
fpiritual as in our temporal Affairs: and if 
we can but be trufted, we fhall have Wit 
enough to fave our-felves, when no Prejudice 
lies in the way. But if Honefty and Wit be 
infufhcient for this faving Work, ‘tis in vain 
for the Magiítrate to meddle with it: fince if 
he be ever fo virtuous or wife, he may be as 
foon miftaken as another Man. I am fure the 
only way to fave Mens Seníe, or preferve Wit 
at all in the World, 1s to give Liberty to Wit. 
Now Wit can never have its Liberty, where. 
the Freedem of Railery is taken away: For 

againít 
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againft ferious Extravagances and fplenetick 
Humours there is no other Remedy than this. 


We have indeed full Power over all other 
Modifications of Spleen. We may treat other 
Enthufiafms as we pleafe. We may ridicule 
Love, or Gallantry, or Knight-Errantry to the 
utmoft; and we find, that in thefe latter days 
of Wit, the Humour of this kind, which was 
once fo prevalent, is pretty well declin’d. ‘The 
Crufades, the refcuing of Holy Lands, and fuch 
devout Gallantrys are in lefs requeft than for- 
merly : But if fomething of this militant Religi- 
on, fomething of this Soul-refcuing Spirit, and 
Saint-Errantry prevails ftill, we need not won- 
der, when we confider in how folemn a man- 
mer we treat this Diftemper, and how prepof- 
terouíly we go about to cure Enthufiafm. 





I CAN hardly forbear fancying, that if we 
had a fort of Inquifition, or formal Court of 
Judicature, with grave Officers and Judges, 
erected to reftrain Poetical Licence, and in 
general to fupprefs that Fancy and Humour 
of Verfihcation ; but in particular that moft 
extravagant Paíhon of Love, as it is fet out by 
Poets, in its Heathenifh Drefs of VENUsS's and 
Cupips: if the Poets, as Ringleaders and 
‘Teachers of this Herefy, were, under grievous 
Penaltys, forbid to enchant the People by their 

vein 
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vein of Rhyming; and if the People, on the 
other fide, were, under proportionable Penal- 
tys, forbid to hearken to any fuch Charm, or 
lend their Attention toany Love- lale, fo much 
as in a Play, a Novel, or a Ballad; we might 
perhaps fee a new Arcadia arifing out of this 
heavy Perfecution: Old People and Young 
would be íeizd with a verfifying Spirit: We 
fhou’d have Field-Conventicles of Lovers and 
Poets: Forefts wou'd be filld with romantick 
,Shephetds and Shepherdelíles; and Rocks re- 
found with Echoes of Hymns and Praifes of- 
ferd to the Powers of Love. We might indeed 
have a fair Chance, by this Management, to 
bring back the whole ‘Irain of Heathep Gods, 
and fet our cold Northern lIíland burning with 
as many Altars to VENUS and APOLLO, as 
were formerly in Cyprus, Delos, or any of thofe 
warmer Grecian Climates. 




















Ss BE C Il. FIL 


U T, my Lord, you may perhaps wonder, 
that having been drawn into fuch a fe- 
rious Subject as Religion, I fhou’d forget my 
felf fo far as to give way to faillery and Hu- 
mour. I muft own, my Lord, ‘tis not merely 
thro’ Chance that this has happen' d. To fay 
truth, I hardly care fo much as to think on 
this 
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this Subject, much lefs to write on it, without 
endeavouring to put my-felf in as good Hu- 
mour as as poflible. People indeed, who can 
endure no middle Temper, but are all Air and 
Humour, know little of the Doubts and Scru- 
ples of Religion, and are fafe from any imme- 
diate Influence of devout Afelancholy or Enthu- 
fajm; which requires more Deliberation and 
thoughtful Praciice to fix it-felf in a Temper, 
and grow habitual. But be the Habit what it 
will; to be deliver'’d of it at fo fzd a Cloft as 
Inconfíiderateneís, or Madnefs, is what I wwou'd 
never wifh to be my Lot. I had rather fiand 
all Adventures with Religion, than endeavour 
to get rid of the I houghts of it by Diverfion. 
All I contend for, is to think of it zna right 
fiumour: and that this goes more than half- 
way towards thinking rightly of it, is what I 
fhall endeavour to demonitrate. 





Coop HUMOUR is not only the beft Se- 
curity againít Enthufajm, but the bett Founda- 
tion of Piety and true Religion: For if right 
‘Thoughts and worthy Apprehenfions of the 
Supreme Being, are fundamental to all true 
Woríhip and Adoration; ‘tis more than pro- 
bable, that we fhall never mifcarry in this re- 
fpect, except thro’ ill Humour only. Nothing 
befide ill Humour, either natural or ftorc’d, 
can bring a Man to think ferioufly that the 

World 
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World is govern'd by any devilifh or malict- 
ous Power. I very much queftion whether any 
thing, befides ill Humour,. can be the Caufe 
of Atheifm. For there are fo many Argu- 
ments to perfuade a Manin Humour, that, in 
the main, all things are kindly and well dií- 
pos'd, that one wou'd think it impoffhible for 
him to be fo far out of conceit with Affairs, 
as to inragine they all ran at adventures; and 
that the IVorld, as venerable and wile a Face 
as it carry d, had neither Senfe nor Mean- 
ing in it. This however I am perfuaded of, 
that nothing befides ill Humour can give us 
dreadful or ill Thoughts of a Supreme Mana- 
ger. Nothing can perfuade us of Sullennefs 
or Sournefs in fuch a Being, befides the actual 
fore-feeling of fomewhat of this kind within 
our-felves: and if we are afraid of bringing 
good Humour into Religion, or thinking witk- 
Freedom and Pleafantnefs on fuch a 5ubjcct 
as Gop; ‘tis becaufe we conceive the Subject 
fo like our-felves, and can hardly have a No- 
tion of Majefly and Greatnefs, without Stat line/s 
and Morofenc/s accompanying it. 


Tuis, however, is the juft Reveife of that 
Character, which we own to be moft divinely 
Good, when we fee it, as wc fometimes do, 1n 
Men of highe Power among us. If they pats 
for truly Good, we dare treat them frecly. and 

Vor. I. C. are 
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are fure they will not be difpleas'd with this 
Liberty. They are doubly Gainers’ by this 
Goodnefs of theirs. For the more they are 
fearch’d into, and familiarly examin' d, the more 
their Worth appears, and the Difcoverer, 
charm d with his Succefs, efteems and loves 
more than ever, when he has prov'd this ad- 
ditional Bounty in his Superior, and reflects 
on that Candor and Generofity he has expc- 
xienc d. Your Lordíhip knows more perhaps 
of this Myftery than any-one. How elfe fhou'd 
you have been fo belovd in Power, and out 
of Power fo adher'd to, and ftill more belov'd? 








‘THANK Heaven! there are even in our 
own Age fome fuch Examples. In former Ages 
there have been many fuch. We have known 
mighty Princes, and even Emperors of the 
World, who coud bear unconcernedly, not 
only the free Cenfure of their Actions, but the 
moft fpiteful Reproaches and Calumnys, even 
to theif faces. Some perhaps may wifh there 
had never been fuch Examples found in Hea- 
thens: but more efpecially, that the occafion 
had never been given by Chriftians. "Ywas 
more the Misfortune indeed of Mankind in 
general, than of Chriftians in particular, that 
fome of the earlier Roman Emperors were fuch 
Moníters of Tyranny, and began a Perfecution, 
not on religious Men merely, but on all who 


were 
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were fufpeciled of Worth or Virtue. What 
cou' d have been a higher Honour or Advan- 
tage to Chriflianity, than to be períecuted by 
a NERO? But better Princes, who came after, 
were perfuaded tb remit thefe fevere Courfes. 
"Iis true, the Magiftrate might poflibly have 
been furpriz’d with the newnefs of a Notion, 
which he might pretend, perhaps, did not on- 
ly deftroy the Sacrednefs of his Power, but 
treated him and all Men as profane, impious, 
and damn'd, who enter d not into certain par- 
ticular Modes of Woríhip; of which there had 
been formerly fo many thoufand initituted, alt 
of ‘em compatible and fociable till that time. 
However, fuch was the Wifdom of fome fuc- 
ceeding Miniflrys, that the edge of Períecu- 
tion was much abated; and even that * Prince, 
who was efteem’d the greateft Enemy of the 
Chriftian Sect, and who himfelf had been edu 
cated in it, was a great Reftrainer of Períecu- . 
tion, and wou' d allow of nothing further than 
a Refumption of Church-Lands and publick 
Schools, without any attempt on the Goods 
or Perfons even of thofe who branded the State- 
Religion, and made a Merit of afftronting the 
publick Worfhip. 





"Tis well we have the Authority of a facred 
Author in our Religion, to affure us, that the 

“Sec VOL. JI1. p. 57, SS, M9 . 1n thc Notes 
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Spirit of * Love and Humanity is above that of 
Martyrs. Otherwite, one might be a little 
Ícandalizd, perhaps, at the Hiltory of many of 
our primitive Confeflors and Martyrs, even 
according to our own accounts. ‘There is 
hardly now in the World fo good a Chrifltian 
(if this be indeed the Mark ofa good one) who, 
if he happen’d to live at Conflantinople, or elfe- 
where under the Protection of the Tu: ks, wou'd 
think it fitting or decent to give any Diftur- 
bance to their Afofgue-W oríhip. And as good 
Proteftants, my Lord, as you and I are, we 
fhoud confider him as little better than a rank 
Enthufiaft, who, out of hatred to the -Romifh 
Idolatry, fhou' d, in time of high Mafs (where 
Mais perhaps was by Law eftablifh d) interrupt 
the Prieft with Clamours, or fall foul on his 
Images and Relicks. 





THERE are fome, it feems, of our good 
Brethren, the French Proteftants, lately come 
among us, who are mightily taken with this 
Primitive way. ‘They have fet a-foot the Spi- 
rit of Martyrdom to a wonder in their own 
Country; and they long to be trying it here, 
if we will give ‘em leave, and afford ‘em the 
Occafion: that is to fay, if we will only do 
‘em the favour to hang or imprifon ’em; i 


— 
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we will only be fo obliging as to break their 
Bones for ‘em, after their Country-fafhion, 
blow up their Zeal, and ftir a-freíh the Coals 
of Perfecution. But no fuch Grace can they 
hitherto obtain of us. So hard-hearted we 
are, that notwithftanding their own Mob are 
willing to beftow kind Blows upon ‘em, and 
fairly ftone ‘em now and then in the open 
Street; tho the Priefts of their own Nation 
wou d ‘gladly give ‘em their defir d Difcipline, 

and are earneft to light their probationary Fires 
for ‘em; we Englijh Nen, who are Mafters in 
our own Country, will not fuffer the Enthu- 
fraits to be thus us'd. Nor can we be fuppos'd 
to act thus in envy to their Phenix-Seét, which 
it feems has rifen out of the Flames, and wou'd 
willingly grow to be a new Church by the 
fame manner of Propagation as the old one, 
whofe Seed was truly faid to be from the Blood 
of the Martyrs. 








But how barbarous ftull, and more than 
heathenifhly cruel, are we tolerating Engli/h 
Men! For, not contented to deny thefe pro- 
phefying Enthufiafts the Honour of a Perfecu- 
tion, wehave deiiver'd 'em over to the cruelleft 
Contempt in the World. I am told, for cer- 
tain, that they are at * this very time the Sub- 





“Wiz. Anno 1707. 
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ject of a choice Droll or Puppet-Show at Bart'le- 
my-kair. ‘There, doubtlefs, their ftrange Voices 
and involuntary Agitations are admirably well 
acted by the Motion of Wires, and Inípiration 
of Pipes. For the Bodys of the Prophets, in 
their State of Prophecy, being not in their 
Own power, but (as they fay themfelves) mere 
paHive Organs, actuated by an exterior Force, 
have nothing natural, or refembling real Life, 
in any of their Sounds or Motions: fo that 
how aukardly foever a Puppet-Show may imi- 
tate other Actions, it muft needs reprefent 
this Pafflion to the Life. And whilft Bart lemy- 
Fair is in pofleflion of this Privilege, I dare 
fiand Security to our National Church, that 
no Sect of Enthufiafts, no new Venders of Pro- 
phecy or Miracles, fhall ever get the flart, or 
put her to the trouble of trying her Strength 
with. em, in any Cafe. 





ri APPY it was for us, that when Prophecy 
had got poflefhon, Smithfield was us’d in a more 
tragical way. Many of our firft Reformers, 
tis fear d, were little better than Enthufiafts: 
and God knows whether a Warmth of this 
kind did not confiderably help us in throw- 
ing off that fpiritual Tyranny. So that had 
not the Priefls, as is ufual, prefer'd the love 
of Blood to all other Paílions, they might in 
a merrier way, perhaps, have evaded the great- 
elt 
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eft Force of our reforming Spirit. I never 
heard that the antient Heathens were fo well 
advis'd in their ill Purpofe of Supprefling the 
Chriftian Religion in its firfl Rife, as to make 
ufc, at any time, of this Bartlemy-Fair Method. 
But this I am perfuaded of, that had the Truth 
of the Gofpel been any way fuxmounta ble, 
they wou'd have bid much fairer for the fi- 
lencing it, if they had chofen to bring our 
primitive Founders upon the Stage in a plea- 
fanter way than that of Bear-Skins and Pitch- 
Barrels. 


THE Jews were naturally a very * cloudy 
People, and wou'd endure little Raillery in any 
thing; much leís in what belongd to any re- 
ligious Doéctrines or Opinions. Religion was 
look'd upon with a fullen Eye; and Hanging 
was the only Remedy they cou'd prefcribe for 
any thing which look'd like fetting up a new 
Revelation. The fovereign Argument was, 
Crucify, Crucify. But with all their Malice and 
Inveteracy to our Saviour, and his Apoftles 
after him, had they but taken the Fancy to act 
fuch Puppet-Shows in hiş Contempt, as at 
this hour the Papifls are acting in his Honour; 
I am apt tothinkthey might pofhibly have done 





PDENM—"L-————————————————————— 

* Our Author having been cenfur d for this aud fome foilowing Paf- 
fazes concerning the Jews, the Reader is refer d to the Notes and Cita- 
tion» in VOI. III. f. 53, 4, 5, O6. Aud, ibid. 115, 1160. £c. See 
alice below, p. 252, 25 | 
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our Religion more harm, than by all their 
Qther ways of Severity. 


I BELIEVE our great and learned Apoftle 
found lefs * Advantage from the caly I reat- 
ment of his Athenian Antagonifts, than from 
the furly and cuift Spirit of the moft perfecu- 
ting Jewih Citys. He made lels Improvement 
ofthe Candor and Civility of his Roman Judges, 
than of the Zeal of the Synagogue, and Vehe- 
mence of his National Priefts. “Tho when I 
confider this Apofile as appearing either before 
the witty Athenians, or before a Roman Court of 
Judicature, in the Prefence of their great Men 
and Ladys, and fee how handfomly he accom- 
modates himfelf to the Apprehenfions and 
Temper of thofe politer People: I do not find 
that he declines the way of piit or goed Humour ; 
but, without fufpicion of his Caufe, is willing 
generoufly to commit it to this Procf. and try 
it againftthe Sharpnefs of any Ridicule which 
might be ofíer d. 


Bur tho the Jews were never pleasd to 
try their Wit or Malice this way againit our 





* Vihar Advantage he mide cf kis Sufferings, and boss pathetically 
lus Fonde ond Sipes were Per ta vae. ares eren pleastc i bV hiin, to raite 
his Character, and advance the Inicrcii ot Chritianity, anw onc who reads 
bis Fp. cs. anc is well accu Ined oota his Alonror atad Style, may 
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Saviour or his Apoftles; the irreligious part of 
the Heathens had try'd it long before againft 
the beft Dodirines and beft Characters of Men 
which had ever arifen amongít em. . Nor did 
this prove in the end any Injury, but on the 
contrary the higheft Advantage to thofe very 
Characiers and Doédtrines, which, having ftood 
the Proof, were found fo folid and juft. “The 
divineft Man who had ever appeard in the 
Heathen World, was in the height of witty 
Times, and by the wittieft of all Poets, moft 
abominably ridicul d, in a whole Comedy writ 
and acted on purpofe. But fo far was this 
from finking his Reputation, or fuppreíhing 
his Philofophy, that they each increasd the 
more for it; and he apparently grew to be 
more the Envy of other Teachers. He was 
not only contented to be ridiculd; but, that 
he might help the Poet as much as poflible, 
he prefented himfelf openly in the ‘Theater ; 
that his real Figure (which was no advanta- 
ceous one) might be compar' d with that which 
the witty Poet had brought as his Reprefenta- 
tive on the Stage. Such was his good Hlumour! 
Nor cou'd there be in the World a greater 
leftimony of the invincible Gocdnefs of the 
Man, or a greater Demonítration, that there 
was no Impofture either in his Character or 
Opinions. For that Impoflure Íhou d dare fuf- 
tain the Encounter of a grave Enemy, is no 


wonder 
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wonder. A folemn Attack, fhe knows, is not 
of fuch danger to her. There is nothing fhe 
abhors or dreads like Pleafantnefs and good 
#fumour. 





S E € TT: IV. 


N SHORT, my Lord, the melancholy way 
of treating Religion is that which, accord- 
ing to my apprehenfion, renders it fo tragical, 
and is the occafion of its acting in reality fuch 
difmal Tragedys in the World. And my INo- 
tion is, that provided we treat Religion with 
good Manners, we can never ufe too much 
good Humour, or examine it with too much 
Freedom and Familiarity. For, if it be genuine 
and fincere, it will not only ftand the Proof, 
but thrive and gain advantage from hence: 
if it be fpurious, or mix ' d with any Impofture, 
it will be detected and expos d. 





IHE melancholy way in which we have 
been taught Religion, makes us unapt to think 
of it in good Humour. "Iis in Adverfity chief- 
ly, or in ill Health, under Affliction, or Dif- 
turbance of Mind, or Difcompofure of Tem- 
per. that we have recourfe to it. Iho in re- 
ality we are never fo unfit to think of it as at 
fuch a heavy and dark Hour. We can never 
be fitto contemplate any thing above us, when 

we 
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we are in nocondition to look into our-felves, 
and calmly examine the Temper of our own 
Mind and Paílions. For then it is we fee Wrath, 
and Fury, and Revenge, and ‘Terrors zz the 
Dxirv; when we are full of Difturbances and 
Fears within, and have, by Sufferance and 
Anxiety, loft fo much of the natural Calm and 
Eafinefs of our ‘Temper. 












.W E muft not only be in ordinary good 
Humour, but in the beft of Humours,.and in 
the fweeteft, kindeft Difpofition of our Lives, 
to underftand well what true Goodne/s is, and 
what thofe dttrzbutes imply, which we afcribe 
with fuch Applaufe and Honour to the DEITY. 
We fhall then be able to fee beft, whether 
thofe Forms of Juftice, thofe. Degrees of Puniíh- 
ment, that lemper of Refentment, and thofe 
Meafures of Offence and Indignation, which we 
vulgarly fuppofe in Gop, are futable to thofe 
original Ideas of Goodne/fs, which the fame Di- 
vine Being, or Nature under him, has im- 
planted in us, and which we muft necefílarily 
prefuppofe, inorder to give him Praife or Ho- 
nour in any kind. ‘This, my Lord, is the Se- 
curity againft all Superftition: To remember, 
that there is nothing in Gop but what is 
Godlike: and that He is either not at ail, or 
truly and perfecily Good. But when we are afraid 
to ufe our Reafon freely, even on that very 

Queflion, 
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Queftion, * Whether He really be, or »ot;" 
we then actually prefume him bad, and flatly 
contradict that pretended Character of Good- 
nefs and Greatnefs; whilft we difcover this Mif- 
itruft of his Temper, and fear his Anger and 
Refentment, in the cafe of this Freedom of Ix- 
OQUIR Y. 


W E have a notable Inítance of this Free- 
dom in one of our facred Authors. As patient 
as JoB is faid to be, it cannot be denied that 
he makes bold enough with Gop, and takes 
his Providence roundly to tafk. His Friends, 
indeed, plead hard with him, and ufe all Ar- 
gcuments, right or wrong, to patch up Objec- 
tions, and fet the. Affairs of Providence upon 
an equal Foot. 'I hey make a merit of faying 
all the Good they can of Gop, at the very 
ftretch of their Reafon, and fometimes quite 
beyond it. But this, in Jos’s Opinion, is * flat- 
tering Gon, accepting of Gon's Perfon, and 
even mocking him. Amd no wonder. For, what 
rierit can there be in believing Gop, or his 
Piovidence, upon frivolous and weak grounds ? 
What Virtue in afluming an Opinion contrary 
to the appearance of ‘Things, and refolving to 
hear nothing which may be faid againft it ? 
Excellent Character of the Gop of Truth! that 
he fhou’d be offended at us, for having refus'd 

* Chan. XIII. ver. 7, S, 9, and 10. 
tO 
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to put the lye upon our Underítandings, as 
much as in us lay, and be fatisfy' d with us for 
having believ'd at a venture, and againít our 
Reafon, what might have been the greateft 
Falíhood in the world, for any thing we cou d 
bring as a Proof or Evidence to the contrary! 


Ir is 15pofílible that any befides an ill-na- 
tur d-.Man can wiíh againít the Being of a Gop: 
for this is wifhing againitthe Publick, and even 
again{t one's private Good too, if rightly un- 
derftood. But if a Man has not any fuch Iil- 
will to ftifle his Belief, he muft have furely an 
unhappy Opinion of Gop, and believe him not 
fo good by far as he knows Aiim/felf to be, if he 
imagines that an impartial Ufe of hts Reafon, 
im any matter of Speculation whatfoever, can 
make him run any rifk Hereafter; and thata 
. mean Denial of his Reafon, and an Affeéiation of 
Belief in any Point foo hard for his Underftand- 
ing, can intitle him to any Favour in another 
World. ‘This is being Sycophants in Religton, 
mere Parafites of Devotion. "13s ufing Gopas 
the crafty * Beggars ufe thofe they addrefs to, 
when they are ignorant of their Quality. The 
Novices amongft em may innocently come out, 
perhaps, with a Good Str, ora Good Forfooth! But 
with the old Stagers, no matter whom they meet 
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in a Coach, 'tis always Good your Honour! or 
Good your Lordfnip! or your Ladyfhip! For if there 
 fhou’d be really a Zord in the cafe, we fhou'd 
be undone (fay they) for want of giving the 
Title: but if the Party fhou'd be no Lord, there 
woud be no Offence; it woud not be ill 
taken. 








AND thus it is in Religion. We are high- 
ly concern' d how to beg right; and think all de- 
pends upon hitting the Z777/e, and making a good 
Guefs. “Tis the moft beggarly Refuge imagi- 
nable, which is fo mightily cry ' d up, and ftands 
asa great Maxim with many able M :-^ ; ** That 
* they fhou d ítrive to have Faith, and believe 
** to the utmoft: becaufe if, after all, chere be 
nothing in the matter, there will be no harm 
in being thus deceiv d; but if there be any 
ching, it will be fatal for them not to have 
* believ'd to the full." But they are fo far 
miítaken, that whilft they have this Thought, 
tis certain thev can never believe either to their 
Satisfaction and Happinefs in this World, or 
with any advantage of Recommendation to 
another. For befides that our Reafon, which 
knows the Cheat, will never reft thorowly fa- 
tisfy d on fuch a Bottom, but turn us often a- 
drift, and tofs us in a Sea of Doubt and Per- 
plexity; we cannot but actually grow wor/fe in 
our Religion, and entertain a worfe Opinion 
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Rill of a Supreme DeE1Ty, whilft our Belief is 
founded on fo injurious a Thoughf of him. 





To love the Publick, to ftudy univerfal Good, 
and to promote the Intereft of the whole World, 
as far as lies within our power, is furely the 
Height of Goodneís, and makes that l1 emper 
which we call Divine. In this ‘Temper, my 
Lord, (for furely you fhou’d know it well) tis 
natural for us to wifh that others fhou d par- 
take with us, by being convinc'd of the Sin- 
cerity -of our Example. "Iis natural for us to 
wifh our Merit fhou'd be known; particular- 
ly, if it be our fortune to have ferv'd a Nation 
as a good Minifter ; oras ome Prince, or Father 
ofa Country, to have render d happy a. confi- 
derable Part of Mankind under our Care. But 
ifit happen d, that of this number there fhou.d 
be fome fo ignorantly bred, and of fo remote 
a Province, as to have lain out of the hearing 
of our Name and Actiions; or hearing of ‘em, 
fhou' d be fo puzzl d with odd and contrary Sto- 
rys told up and down concerning us, that they 
knew not what to think, whether there were 
really in the World any fuch Perfon as our- 
felf: Shou' d we not, in good truth, be ridicu- 
lous to take offence at this? And fhou'd we 
not pafs for extravagantly morofe and ill-hu- 
mour d, ifinftead of treating the matter in Rati- 
lery, we Íhou d think in earneit of revenging cur- 

felves 
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felves on the offending Partys, who, out oftheir 


ruftick Ignórance, ill Judgment, or Increduli- 
ty, had detracied from our Renown? 


‘How íhall we fay then ? Docs it really de- 
ferve Praife to be thus concern d about it?” Is 
the doing Good for Glory’s fake, fo divine a thing? 
or, Is it not diviner, to do Good even where 1t 
may be thought inglorious, even to the Ingrate- 
ful, and to thofe who are wholly infenfible ot 
the Good they receive? How comes it then, 
that what is fo divine in us, fhou’d lofe its Cha- 
racter in the Divine Being? And that according 
as the DEITY is reprefented to us, he fhoud 
more refemble the weak, * womanifh, and im- 
potent part of our Nature, than the generous, 
manly, and divine ? 


> E C I. Va 


IN E wou d think, my Lord, it were in rea- 

lity no hard thing to know our own Weak- 
neffes at firft fight, and diftinguifh the Features 
of human Frailty, with which wwe are fo well 
acquainted. One woud think it were eafy to 
-underftand, that Provocation and Olfence, An- 
ger, Revenge, Jealoufy in point of Honour or 
Power, Love of Fame, Glory and the like, be- 
long only to limited Beings, and are neceffa- 
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rily excluded a Being which is, perfect and 
univeríal. But if we have never fettled with 
our-felves any Notion of what is morally 
. excellent; or if we cannot truít to that Reafon 
-which tells us, that nothing befide whut is fo, 
can have place in the DEITY; we can neither 
truft to any thing which others relate of him, 
or which he him-felf reveals to us. We mutft 
be fxtisfy’d before-hand, that he is geod, and 
cannot deceive us. Without this, there can 
be no real religious Faith, or Confidence. 
Now, if there be really fomething previous 
to Revelation, fome antecedent Demonítra- 
tion of Reafon, to afflure us that Gop zs, andl 
withal, that he is /o good as not to deceive 
us; the fame Realon, if we will tiuit to it, 
will demonílrate to us, that Gop is fo goed as 
to exceed the very beft of us zn Goodne/s. - And 
after this manner we can have no Dread or 
Sufpicion to render us uneafy : for 1t is Ala‘ice 


only, and not Goodnez/s, which can make us 
afraid. 











THERE is an odd way of reafoning, but 
in certain Diftempers of Mind very fovercign 
to thofe who can apply it; and it is this: 
** There can be no Malice but where Inte- 
** refts are oppos' d. A univerfal Being can 
* have no Intere oppofite; and therefore 

V OL. I. D | ** can 
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* can have no Malice.” If there be a generat 
Mind, it can have no particular Intereit: But 
the general Good, or Good of the Whole, 
and its own private Good, mult of neceflity 
be one and the fame. It can intend nothing. 
befides, nor aim at any thing beyond, nor be 
provokd to any thing contrary. So that we 
have only to confider, whether there be really 
fuch athing as a Mind which has relation to the 
Whole, or not. For if unhappily there be no 
Mind, we may comfort our felwes, however, 
that Nature has no Malice: If there be really 
a MIND, we may reft fatisfy’d, that it is the 
beji natur d one in the World. ‘The laft Cafe, 
one woud imagine, fhou’d be the moft com- 
fortable; and the Notion of a common Parent 
lefs frightful than that of forlorn Nature, and 
a fathérle{s World. ‘Tho, as Religion ftands 
amongít us, there are many good People who 
woud have lefs Fear in being thus expos'd ; 
and woud be eafier, perhaps, in their Minds, 
if they were affurd they had only mere Chance 
to truit to. Forno body tremblesto think there 
fhoud be zno God; but rather that there f/hou'd 
be one. ‘This however wou’d be otherwife, if 
Deity were thought as kindly of as Humanity; 
and we cou'd be perfuaded to believe, that 
if there really was a Gon, the highefl Goodnefs 
mult of neceflity belong to him, without 

any 
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any of thofe * Defects of Paíhon, thofe Mean- 
nefles and Imperfections which we acknow- 
ledge fuch in our-felves, which as good Men 
we endeavour all we can to be fuperior to, and 
which we find we every day conquer as we 
grow better. 


METHINKS, my Lord, it wou' d be well for 
us, if before + we afcended into the higher Re- 
gions of Divinity, we woud vouchíafe to de- 
fcend a little into our-/elves, and beftow fome 
poor Thoughts upon plain honeft Morals. When 
we had once look’d into our-felves, and diftin- 
guifh'd well the nature of our own Affections, 
we fhou'd probably be fitter Judges of the Di- 
vinenefs of a Character, and difcern better what 
Affections were futable or unfutable to a perfect 
Being. We might then underftand how to love 
and pratfe, when we had acquir'd fome confif- 
tent Notion of what was laudabie or lovely. 
Otherwife we might chance to do Gop little 
Honour, when we intended him the moit. For 
‘tis hard to imagine what Honour can arife to 
the DEITY from the Praifes of Creatures, who 


W 





* For my own part, fays honc PrurARcH, I had rather Men 
fhou'd fav of mc, ** That there neither is, nor ever was fuch a one as 
Es PturARCH; ` than they fhoud fay, ** There was a Prvrarcx, 
** an unfieacdy, changeable, eafily provokable, = reveneeful Man, 
et “As92arx T- a oai C, iupera OA D, ivxecns weds beins, peixes var De, Bcc. ` 
**. Plutarch. dc Superftitione. See VOL. ILI. f. 127. 

+ VOL. III. p. 37. and 202, 203. in the Notes. 
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are unable to difcern what is pratfe-worthy or 
excellent in their own kind. 


Ir a Mufician were cry' d up to the Skys by 
a certain Set of People who had no Ear in Mu- 
fick, he woud furely be put to the bluíh ; and 
cou'd hardly, with a good Countenance, accept 
the Benevolence of his Auditors, till they had 
acquird a more competent Apprehenfion of 
him, and cou'd by their own Seníes fnd out 
fomething really good in his Performance. ‘Ill 
this were brought about, there woud be little 
Glory in the cafe; and the Mufician, tho ever fo 
vain, wou' d have little reafon to be content- 


ed. 


Taury who affeét.Praife the moft, had rather 
mot be taken notice of, than be impertinently 
applauded. I know not how it comes about, 
that He who is ever faid to do Good the moft 
difintereftedly, fhou'd be thought defirous of 
being praisd fo lavifhly, and be fuppos'd to 
fet fo high a Rate upon fo cheap and low a 
Thing, as ignorant Commendation and forc’d Ap- 
plaufe- 





T ıs not the fame with Goodne/s as with other 
Oualitys, which we may underftand very well, 
and yet not pofílefs. Wee may have an excel- 
lent Ear in Mufick without being able to per- 


form 





em 
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form in any kind. We may judge wel of 
Poetry, without being Poets, or pofleffting the 
leaft of a Poetick Vein: But we can have no 
tolerable Notion of Goodne/s, without being 
tolerably geod. So that if the Prazfe of a Di- 
vine Being be fo great a part of his Worfhip, 
we fhou’d, methinks, learn Goodnefs, were it 
for nothing elfe than that we might learn, in 
fome tolerable manner, how to pra:fe. For the 
praife of Goodnefs from an unfound hollow 


Heart, muft certainly make the greateft Diflo- 
nance in the world. 





o EG i. VI. 


THER Reafons, my Lord, there are, 
why this plain home-fpun Philofophy, 
oflooking into our-felves, may do us wondrous 
fervice, in rectifying our Errors in Religion. 
For. there is a fort of Enthuhafm of fecond 
hand. And when Men find no original Com- 
motions in them-felves, no prepoficihng Panzck 
which bewitches ‘em; they are apt ftill, by 
the Teflimony of others, to be imposd on, 
and led creduloufly into the Belief of many 
falfe Miracles. And this Habit may make em 
variable, and of a very inconftant Faith, eafy 
to be carry d away with every Wind of Doc- 
trine, and addicted to every up-ftart Secl or 
Superftition. But the knowledge of our Paf- 
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fions in their very Seeds, the meafuring well 
the Growth and Progrefs of Enthufiafm, and 
the judging rightly of its natural Force, and 
what command it has over our very * Senfes, 
may teach us to oppofe more fuccefsfully 
thofe Delutions which come armd with the 


fpecious Pretext of moral Certainty, and Alat- 
ter of Faét. 





T HE new prophefying Seci, I made mention 
of above, pretend, it feems, among many 
other Miracles, to have had a moít fignal one, 
acted premcditately, and with warning, be- 
fore many hundreds of People, who aciually 
give Teftimony to the Truth of it. But I 
woud only afk, Whether there were prefent, 
among thofe hundreds, any one Períon, who 
having never been of their Scc, or addicted 
to their Way, will give the fame ‘Teftimony 
with them? I muft not be contented to afk, 
Whether fuch a one had been wholly free of 
that particular Enthufiafm ? but Whether, be- 
fore that time, he was efleem'd of fo found a 
Judgment, and clear a Head, as to be wholly 
free of Afclancholy, and in all likelihood inca- 
pable of all Enthufiafm befides? For: other- 
wife, the Punick may have been caught; the 
Evidence of the Senfes loft, as ina Dream: 





=? » 
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and the Imagination fo inflam' d, as in a mo- 
ment to have burnt up every Particle of Judg- 
ment and Reafon. ‘The combuftible Matters 
lie prepard within, and ready to take fire at 
a Spark; but chiefly in a * Multitude feiz'd 
with the fame Spirit. No wonder if the Blaze 
riles fo of a fudden; when innumerable Eyes 
glow with the Pafhon, and heaving Breafts 
are labouring with Infpiration: when not the 
Afpect only, but the very Breath and Exha- 
lations of Men are infeclious, and the inf{piring 
Difeafe imparts it-felf by infenfible Tranípi- 
ration. Iam not a Divine good enough to 
refolve what Spirit that was which prov d fo 
catching among the antient Prophets, that 
even the profane t SAUL was taken by it. 
But I learn from holy Scripture, that there was 
the + evil, as well as the good Spirit of Prophecy. 
And I find by prefent Experience, as well as 
by all Hiftorvs, Sacred and Profane, that the 
Operation of this Spirit is every where the: 
fame, as to the bodily Organs. 


A GENTLEMAN who has writ lately in de- 
fence of revivd Prophecy, and has fince fallen 
himfelf into the prophetick £xtafys, tells us, 
* That the antient Prophets had the Spirit of 


MV OL. HI. p. 66. in the Notes, 
T Sce XY Abice ch. xxii. Ver. RO, Me. 9 Chren- cb. Viil. ver. 10, c. 
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** Gop upon them under £xtafy, with'divers 
** ftrange Geftures of Body denominating them 
** Madmen,.(orEnthufiafts)as appearsevid ently, 
** Jays he, inthe Inftances of BAL AA M, SAUL, 
* Davin, EZEKIEL, DANIEL, 7c. And he 
proceeds to juftify this by the Praétice of the 
Anpoflolick Times, and by the Regulation which 
the * Apofitle himfelf applies to thefe feemingly 
irregular Gifts, fo frequent and ordinary (as 
our Author pretends) in the primitive Church, 
on the firft rife and fpreading of Chriftianity. 
But I leave it to himto make the Refemblance 
as well as he can between his own and the 
Apoflolick way. I only know, that the Symp- 
toms he defciibes, and which himfelf (poor 
Gentleman!) labours under, are as Heathenifh 
as he can pofíhbly pretend them to be Chriflian. 
And when I faw him lately under an Agitation 
(as they call it) uttering Prophecy in a pom- 
pous Latin Style, of which out of his Extafy, 
it feems, he is wholly incapable; it brought 
into my mind the Latin Poet’s Defcription of 
the SiBvr, whofe Agonys were fo perfectly 
Hike thele. | 








T Subito non vultus, non color unus, 
Noun comple manfere come; fed pcélus anhelum, 
Lit rabie fera corda tument; majerque vidcri 





13 Gor. Eh. XIV. T Vie. ww. Hb. Oo. 
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Nec mortale fonans: afflata eff Numine quando 
Jam propiore Dez— ———— 


And again prefently after: 


—————————Hninanis in antro 

Bacchatur Vates, magnum fi pectore poffit 

Excufhf/j2 Deum: tanto magis Ille fatigat 

Os retidum, fera corda domans, FIiNGITQUE 
PREMENDO. 


Which is the very Style of our experienc'd 
Author. ** For the infpird (fays he) undergo 
** a Probation, wherein the Spirit, by frequent 
‘< Agitations, forms the Organs, ordinarily for 
* a Month or two before Utterance.” 


THE Roman Hiftorian, fpeaking of a moft 
horrible Enthufiafm which broke out in ROME 
long before his days, defcribes this Spirit of 
Prophecy; Fros velut mente capta, cum jaéta- 
tzone fanatica corporis vaticinari. Liv. 39. “The 
deteftable things which are further related of 
thefe Enthufiafts, I wou'd not willingly tran- 
fcribe: but the Senate's mild Decree in fo ex- 
ecrable a Cafe, I can’t omit copying; being 
fatisfy d, that tho your Lordíhip has read it be- 
fore now, you can read it again and again with 
admiration: sn reliquum deinde (fays Livy) S. C. 
cautum eft, &c. Si quis tale facrum folenne et neceffa- 

rium 
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rzeum duceret, mec fine Relizione ct Piaculo fe id 
omittere poffe; apud Pretorem Urbanum profitere- 
tur: Pretor Senatum confuleret. Si et permiffuni ej- 
Jet, cum in Senatu centum non minus effent, ita id 
Jacrum faceret; dum mne pius quinque fucrificio inte- 
re/fent, neu qua pecunia communis, neu quis Ma- 
gifter facrorum, aut Sacerdos effet. 





So neceílary it is to give way to this Drf- 
temper of Enthufiajm, that even that Philofo- 
pher who bent the whole Force of his Philo- 
fophy againít Superftition, appears to have left 
room for villionary Fancy, and to have indi- 
recily tolerated Enthufiafm. For it is hard to 
imagine, that one who had fo little religious 
Faith as Erpicurus, fhoud have fo vulgar a 
Credulity, as to believe thofe accounts of 
Armys and Caftles in the Air, and fuch vifi- 
onary Prenomena. Yet he allows them; and 
then thinks to folve ‘em by his Zflupia, and 
Aerial Looking-glafles, and I know not what 
other ftuff: which his Latin Poet, however, fets 
off beautifully, as he does all. | 
= Rerum Simutlacra vagari 
Multa, modis multis, in cunctas undique parteis 
Tenuta, que facile inter fe junguntur in auris, 
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Obvia cum vcniun!, ut aranea braéctéeaque aur: 
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Centauros itaque, et Scyllarum Membra videmus, 
Cerbereafque canum faciés, fimulacraque eorum 
Quorum morte obita tellus ampleétitur offa: 
Orne genus quoniam paffim fnulacra feruntur, 
Partim fponte pia que fiunt aere in p/o ; 
Partin qua variis ab rebus cumque recedunt. 


"Twas a hen this Philofopher believ'd there 
was a good Stock of Fifenary Spirit originally 
in Human Nature. He was fo fatisfv d that 
Nien were inmclin’d to fee Vifions, that rather 
than they fhoud go without, he chofe to make 
‘em to their hand. Notwithftanding he de- 
ny d the Principles of Religion to be * natural, 
he was forc’d tacitly to allow there was a 
wondrous Difpofition in Mankind towards /u- 
pernaturmi Ojccís; and that if thefe Ideas were 
vain, they were yet in a manner zznnate, or 
fuch as Men were really born to, and coud 
hardly by anv means avoid. From which 
Conceffion, a Divine, methinks, might raife a 
good Argument againít him, for the ruth as 
well as the Uyefulnefs of RELIGION. But fo 
it is: whether the Matter of Apparition be 
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true or falfe, the Symptoms are the fame, and 
the Paflion of equal force in the Perfon who 
is Vifion-ftruck. The Zymphatici of the Latins 
were the JVympholepti of the Greeks. They were 








Períons faid to have feen fome Species of Di- 
vinity, as either fome rural Dey, or Nymph; 
which threw them into fuch ‘Tranfports as 
overcame their Reafon. The Extafys expreís d 
themíelves outwardly in Quakings, lremb- 
lings, Tofflings of the Head and Limbs, Agita- 
tions, and (as Livy calls them) Fanatical T hrows 
or Convulíions, extemporary Prayer, Prophe- 
cy, Singing, and the like. All Nations have 
their Lymphaticks of fome kind or another; 
and all Churches, Heathen as well as Chrif- 
tian, have had their Complaints againít Fa- 
2atict/m. | 


ONE wou'd think the antients imagin' d this 
Difeafe had fome relation to that which they 
calld Z7Zydrophoby. Whether the antient Lym- 
phaticks had any way like that of biting, to 
communicate the Rage of their Diftemper, I 
can t ío pofitively determine. But certain Fa- 
naticks there have been fince the time of the 
Antients, who have had a moft profperous Fa- 
culty of communicating the Appetite of the 
‘Teeth. For fince firt the fnappifh Spirit got 
up in Religion, all Secis have been at it, as 
the faying is, Tooth and Natl; and are never 

better 
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better pleas'd, than in worrying one another 
without mercy. 


So far indeed the innocent kind of Fana- 
ticifm extends it-felf, that when the Party is 
flruck by the Apparition, there follows always 
an Itch of imparting it, and kindling the fame 
Fire in other Breafts. For thus Poets are Fa- 
naticks:. too. And thus HORACE either is, 
or feigns himfelf Lymphatick, and fhews what 
an Effect the Vifion of the Nymphs and B Ac- 
CHUS had on him. 











* Bucchum in remotis carmina rupibus 


Vidi docentem, credite poftert, 

N Y MP HA Sque difcentes———— 

Eve! recenti mens trepidat metu, 
Plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum 

t LYMPHATUR 

flewinfius reads. 








as 


No Poet (as Y ventur d to fay at firft to your 
Lordíhip) can do any thing great in his own 
way, without the Imagination or Suppofition 
of a Divine Prefence, which may raile him to 





* Od. 19. lib. 2. 

+ So again, Sat. 5. ger. 93. Gnatia Lvmphis Iratis Exflrutia: Where 
Horace wittily treats the People of Gnatia as LimphaticAs and En- 
thuGafs, for believing a Miracle of their Priefts: Credat Judaus Apcila. 
Hor. itid. See Hoixsius and Torrensius; and the Quotaton in 
the following Notes, Umè rar NuuDer, Xc. 
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fome degree of this Paílion we are fpeaking 
of. Even the cold LUCRETIUS * makes ufe 
of Infpiration, when he writes againít it; and 
is forc'd to raife an Apparation of Wature, in a 
Divine Form, to animate and conduct him in 
his very Work of degrading Nature, and de- 
fpoiling her of all her feeming Wifdom and 
Divinity. 


+ Alma VENUS, cali fubter labentia Agna 
Qu«c mare navigerum, que terras frugiferenteéis 
Concelebras———— ——— 
Que quoniam rerum naturam [cla gubernas, 
Nec fine te quidquam dias in luminis oras 
I xoritur, neque ftt letum neque amatile quidquam : 
Te fociam /tudeo fcribundis verfibus effe, — 
Quos Ego de rerum natura pangere conor 
M EMMIADAE nofiro. 





o E G 1. WII. 


H E only thing, my Lord, I wou'd infer 
from all this, is, that ENTHUSIASM is 
wonderfully powerful and extenfive ; that it is 
a matter of nice Judgment, and the hardeft 
thing in the world toknosv fully and diftincily ; 
fince even T 4/Ahcz/m is not exempt from it. For, 
as fome have well remark' d, there have been 
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Enthufiaflical Atheifls. Wor can Divine Infpira- 
tion, by its outward Marks, be eafily diftin- 
guifh’d from it. For Infpiration is a reul feel- 
ing of the Divine Prefence, and Enthufiafm a 
falfe one. But the Paflion they raife is much 
alike. For when the Mind is taken up in Vi- 
fion, and fixes its view either on any real Ob- 
ject, or mere Specter of Divinity ; when it fees, 
or thinks it fees any thing prodigious, and more 
than human; its Horror, Delight, Confufion, 
Fear, Admiration, or whatever Pafhon belongs 
to it, or is uppermoft on this occafion, will 
have fomething vaft, zzóÓmane, and (as Painters 
fay) beyond Life. And this is what gave occa- 
fion to the name of Fagatici/m, as it was usd by 
the Antients in its original Senfe, for an-Appa- 
rition tran{porting the Mind. 





SOMETHING there will be of Extravagance 
and Fury, when the Ideas or Images receiv'd 
are too big for the narrow human V eflel to 
contain. So that Infpiration may be juftly call'd 
Divine ENTHUSIASM: For the Word it-felf fig- 
nifies Divine Prefence, and was made ufe of by 
the Philofopher whom the carlieft Chriftian Fa- 
thers call'd Divine, to exprefs whatever was 
fublime in human Paflions * ‘This was the 
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Spirit he allotted to Heroes, Statef/men, Poets, 
Orators, Muficians, and even Philofophers them- 
felves. Nor can we, of our own accord, for- 
bearafcribing toa * nobleENTHUSIASM, what- 
ever is greatly perform’d by any of ZAefe. So 
that almoft all of us know fomething of this 
Principle. But to know it as we fhoud do, 
and difcern it in its feveral kinds, both in our- 
felves, and others; this is the great Work, and 
by this means alone we can hope to avoid De- 
lufion. For to judge the Spirits whether they are 
of God, we mutt antecedently judge our own Spi- 
rit; whether it be of Reafon and found Senfe; 
whether it be fit to judge at all, by being fedate 
cool, and impartial; free of every byafiing Paf- 
fion, every giddy Vapor, or melancholy Fume. 
This is the firt Knowledge and previous Judg- 
ment: ‘* To underftand our-felves, and know 
** what Spirit we are of.” Afterwards we may 
judge the Sfzrzt in others, confider what their 
perfonal Merit is, and prove the VWalidjty of 











"Ela oy av x) wees Tar Wontar à» GAiyw TETO Ori 8 TOPia Wosdier, O.Ac Duces 
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the four old Romans, when Learning came to them from Greece, that the 
Youth grew Enthufiaftick with Philofophy. For fpeaking of one of the 
Philofophers of the Atheniaa Embaffyv, he fays, "Eewra ðewòr BuGicAnme Tcig 
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Of this Pafhon, in the nobler and higher fenfe, fee more, VOT. II. 
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perfonal Merit is, and prove the Walidity of 
their Teftimony by the Solidity of their Brain. 
By this means we may prepare our-felves with 
fome Antidote againfl Enthufiafm. And this is 
what I have dard affirm is beft perform’d by 
keeping to Goop HuMoun. For otherwiíe 
the Remedy it-felf may turn to the Difeafe. 





AND now, my Lord, having, after all, in fome 
meafure juftify d ENTHUSIASM, andown'dthe 
Word; if I appear extravagant, in addrefling 
to you after the manner I have done, you mutt 
allow me to plead an Jmpulfe. You mult fup- 
pofe me (as. with truth you may) moít pafho- 
nately your's; and with that Kindnefs which is 
natural to you on other occafions,. you muft 
tolerate your Enthufia/tick Friend, who, except- 
ing only in the cafe of this over-forward eal, 


muft ever appear, with the higheft Refpect, 
My LORD, 


Your Lordfhip s, &c. 


Vor. I. E TREA- 
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SECT. I 


I HAVE been confidering (my Friend!) 
what your Fancy was, to exprefs fuch a 
furprize as you did the other day, when I hap- 
pen'd to fpeak to you in commendation of 
Railery. Was it poíhble you fhou'd fuppofe 
mc fo grave a Man, as to diflike al Conver- 

Vor. I. [E] fation 
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fation of this kind ? Or were you afraid I fhou' d 
not ftand the trial, if you put me to it, by 
making the experiment in my own Cafe? 





I MusT confeís, you had reafon enough for 
your Caution; if you cou' d imagine me at the 
bottom fo true a Zealot, as not to bear the 
leaft Raillery on my own Opinions. ‘Tis the 
Cafe, I know, with Many. Whatever they 
think grave or folemn, they fuppofe muft ne- 
ver be treated out of a grave and folemn way: 
Tho what Another thinks fo, they can be con- 
tented to treat otherwife; and are forward to 
try the Edge of Ridicule againít any Opinions 
befides their own. 





THe Quefuon is, Whether this be fair or 
no? and, Whether it be not juft and reafon- 
able, to make as free with our own Opinions, 
as with thofe of other People? For to be {fpa- 
ring in this cafe, may be look’d upon asa piece 
of Selfifhnefs. Wve may be chargd perhaps 
with wilful Ignorance and blind Idolatry, for 
having taken Opinions upon ‘Trult, and confe- 
crated in our-felves certain Jdol-Notions, which 
we will never fufler to be unveild, or feen 
in open light. They may perhaps be Mon- 
fters, and not Divinitys, or Sacred ‘Truths, 
which are kept thus choicely, in fome dark 
Corner of our Minds: The Specters may im- 

pofe 
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pofe on us, whilft we refufe to turn 'em every 
way, and view their Shapes and Complexions 
in every light.. For that which can be 
fhewn only in a certain Light is queftionable. 
Truth, ‘tis fuppos'd, may bear all Lights: and 
one of thofe principal Lights or natural Me- 
diums, by which Things are to be viewd, in 
order to a thorow Recognition, is Ridicule it- 
felf, or that Manner of Proof by which we 
difcern whatever is liable to juit Raillery in 
any Subject. So much, at leaft, is allow'd by 
All, who at any time appeal to this Criterion. 
The gravet Gentlemen, even in the graveft 
Subjects, are fuppos'd to acknowledge this: 
and can have no Right, 'tis thought, to deny 
others the Freedom of this Appeal; whilft they 
are free to cenfure like other Men, and in their 
graveft Arguments make no fcruple to afk, Js 
zi not Ridiculous? 













O r this Affair, therefore, I defign you fhou'd 
know fully what my Sentiments are. And by 
this means you will be able to judge of me; 
whether I was fincere the other day in the 
Defence of Raillery, and can continue ftill to 
plead for thofe ingenious Friends of ours, who 
are often cenfur d. for their Humour of this 
kind, and for the Freedom they take in fuch 
an airy way of Converíation and Writing. 














[E 2] SECT. 
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N GOOD earneft, when one confiders 
what ufe is fometimes made of this Species 
of Wit, and to what an excefs it has rifen of 
late, in fome Characters of the Age; one may 
be ftartled a little, and in doubt, what to think 
of the Practice, or whither this rallying Hu- 





mour will at length carry us. It has pafsd 
from the Men of Pleafure to the Men of Buí- 
neís. Politicians have been infected. with 1t : 


and the grave Affairs of State have been treat- 
ed with an Air of Irony and Banter. The ableft 
Negotiators have been known the notableft. 
Buffoons: the moft celebrated Authors, the 
 greateft Mafters of Burlefque. 


THERE is indeed a kind of defenfive Raillery 
(if I may fo call it) which I am willing enough 
to allow in Affairs of whatever kind; when 
the Spirit of Curiofity wou d force a Diícovery 
of more ‘Truth than can conveniently be told. 
For we can never do more Injury to ‘Truth, 
than by difcovering too much of it, on fome 
occafions. "Iis the fame with Underftandings 
as with Eyes: ‘To fuch a certain Size and Make 
juft fo much Light is neceflary, and no more. 
Whatever is beyond, brings Darknefs and 
C:onfufion. 


4 Ps 
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"Tis real Humanity and Kindnefs, to hide 
ftrong Truths from tender Eyes. And to do 
this by a pleafant Amufement, is eafier and 
civiller, than by a harfh Denial, or Remark- 
able Referve. But to go about induftrioufly 
to confound Men, in a myfterious manner, and 
to make advantage or draw pleafure from that 
Perplexity they are thrown into, by fuch un- 
certain Talk; is as unhandfom in a way of 
Raillery, as when done with the greateft Seri- 
oufnefs,, or in the moft folemn way of Deceit. 
It may be neceflary, aswell now as heretofore, 
for wife Men to fpeak in Parables, and with a 
double Meaning, that the Enemy may be a- 
mus'd, and they only who have Ears to hear, may 
hear. But 'tis certainly a mean, impotent, 
and dull fort of Wit, which amufes all alike, 
and leaves the moft fenfible Man, and even a 
Friend, equally in doubt, and at a loís to un- 
derftand what one's real Mind is, upon any 
Subject. 


Turis is that gro/s fort of Raillery, which is 
fo offenfive in good Company. And indeed 
there is as much difference between one fort and 
another, as between Fair-dealing and Hypo- 
crify ; or between the genteeleft Wit, and the 
moít fcurrilous Buffoonery. : But by Freedom 
of Converfation this liberal kind of Wit will 

E 3 lofe 
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lofe its Credit. For Wit is its own Remedy. 
Liberty and Commerce bring it to its true 
Standard. ‘The only danger is, the laying 
an Embargo. ‘Ihe fame thing happens here, 
as in the Cafe of Trade. Impofitions and Re- 
{trictions reduce it to a low Ebb: Nothing is 
fo advantageous to itas a Free Port. 

















We have feen in our own time the Decline 
and Ruin of a falfe fort of Wit, which fo much 
delighted our Anceítors, that their Poems and 
Plays, as well as Sermons, were full of it. 
All Humour had fomething of the Quibble. Ihe 
very Language of the Court was Punning. But 
tis now banifh'd the Town, and all good 
Company: ‘There are only fome few Foot- 
fteps of it in the Country; and it feems at 
laft confin’d to the Nurferys of Youth, as the 
chief Entertainment of Pedants and their Pu- 
pils. And thus in other refpecis Wit will mend 
upon our hands, and Humour will refine it-felf; 
if we take care not to tamper with it, and 
bring it under Conftraint, by fevere Ufage 
and rigorous Prefcriptions. All Politenefs is 
owing to Liberty. We polifh one another, 
and rub off our Corners and rough Sides by 
a fort of amicable Colliton. To reftrain this, is 
inevitably to bring a Ruft upon Mens Under- 
Óflandings. "Iis a deftroying of Civility, Good 
Breeding 
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Breeding, and even Charity it-felf, under pre- 
tence of maintaining it. 





o B5 C I. III. 


O defcribe true Raillery wou'd be as hard. 

a matter, and perhaps as little to the 
purpofíe, as to define Good Breeding. None can 
underftand the Speculation, befide thofe who 
have the Practice. Yet every-one thinks him- 
{elf well-bred: and the formallefi Pedant ima- 
gines he can railly with a good Grace and Hu- 
mour. I have known fome of thofe grave 
Gentlemen undertake to correct an Author 
for defending the Ufe of Raillery, who at the 
fame time have upon every turn made ufe of 
that Weapon, tho they were naturally fo very 
aukard at it. And this I believe may be ob- 
ferv'd in the Cafe of many Zealots, who have 
taken upon em to aniwer our modern Free- 
Writers. Ihe Tragical Gentlemen, with the 
«rim Afpectand Mein of true JInquiftors, have but 
an ill Grace when they vouchíafe to quit their 
Aufterity, and be jocofe and pleafant with an 
Adverfary, whom they wou'd chufe to treat 
in a very different manner. For to do 'em 
juflice, had they their Wills, I doubt not but 
their Conduéi and Mein wou'd be pretty much 
of a-piecc. They woud,in all probability, 
foon quit their Farce, and make a thorow 
E4 a yu 
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Tragedy. But at prefent there is nothing fo 
ridiculous as this J ANu s-Face of Writers, who 
with one Countenance force a Smile, and with 
another fhow nothing befide Rage and Fury. 
Having enterd the Lifts, and agreed to the 
fair Laws of Combat by Wit and Argument, 
they have nofooner prov 'd their Weapon, than 
you hear ’em crying aloud for help, and deli- 
vering over to the Secular Arm. | 





I HERE cant be a more prepofterous Sight 
than an £xecutioner and a Merry ANDRENW 
acting their Part upon the fame Stage. Yet I 
am perfuaded any-one will find this to be the 
real Picture of certain modern Zealots in their 
Controverfial Writings. ‘They are no more Maf- 
ters of Gravity, than they are of Good Hu- 
mour. ‘The firft always runs into harfh Se- 
verity, and the latter into an aukard Buffoon- 
ery. And thus -between Anger and Pleajyre, 
Zeal and Drollery, their Writing has much 
fuch a Grace asthe Play of humourfom Chil- 
dren, who, at the fame inftant, are both pee- 
vifh and wanton, and can laugh and cry almotft 
in one and the fame breath. 


How agreeable fuch Writings are like to 
prove, and of what effect towards the winning 
over or convincing thofe who are fuppos d to 
be in Error, I need not go about to explain. 


Nor 
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Wor can I wonder, on this account, to hear 
thofe publick Lamentations of Zealots, that 
whilft the Books of their Adveríarys are fo 
current, their Anfvvers to 'em can hardly make 
their way into the World, or be taken the 
leaft notice of. Pedantry and BABigotry are Mill- 
ftones able to fink the beft Book, which car- 
ries the leait part of their dead weight. The 
Temper of the Pedagogue futes not with the 
Age. And the World, however it may be 
taught, will not be tutor’'d. If a Philofopher 
fpeaks, Men hear him willingly, while he keeps 
to his Philofophy. So is a Chriftian heard, 
while he keeps to his profeísd Charity and 
Meeknefs. In a Gentleman we allow of Plea- 
fantry and Raillery, as being managd always 
with good Breeding, and never grofs or clown- 
iih. But if a mere Scholaítick, intrenching 
upon all thefe Charaćłers, and writing as it 
„were by Starts and Rebounds from one of thefe 
to another, appears upon the whole as little 
able to keep the ‘Temper of Chriftianity, as 
to ufe the Reafon of a Philofopher, or the 
Raillery of a Man of Breeding; what wonder 
is it, if the monftrous Product of fuch a jum- 
bled Brain be ridiculous to the World? 


Ir you think (my Friend!) that by this De- 
{cription I have done wrong to thefe Zealot- 
Writers in religious Controverly; read only a 

few 
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few Pages in any one of 'em (even where the 
Conteft is not Abroad, but within their own 
Pale) and then pronounce. 








SEGT m. 


U T now that I have faid thus much con- 

cerning Authors and Writings, you fhall 
hear my Thoughts, as you have defir'd, upon 
the Subject of Conver/ation, and particularly a 
late One of a free kind, which you remember 
I was preíent at, with fome Friends of yours, 
whom you fancy’d I fhou'd in great Gravity 
have condemn d. 











"Iw^As,lmulítown,a very diverting one,and 
perhaps not the lefs fo, for ending as abrupt- 
ly as it did, and in fuch a fort of Confufion, 
as almoít brought to nothing whatever had 
been advanc'd in tbe Difcourfe before. Some 
Particulars of this Converfation may not per- 


haps be fo proper to commit to Paper. ‘Tis 
enough that I put you in mind of the Con- 
verfation in general. A great many fine 


Schemes, tis true, were deflroy d; many grave 
Reafonings overturn' d: but this. being done 
without offence to the Partys concern'd, and 
with improvement to the good Humour of the 
Company, it fet the Appetite the keener to 

fuch 
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fuch Converíations. And I am perfuaded. that 
had Reafon herfelf been to judge of her own 
Intereft, fhe woud have thought fhe receiv d 
more advantage in the main from that eafy 
and familiar way, than from the ufual ftiff Ad- 
herence to a particular Opinion. 








BuT perhaps you may ftill be in the fame 
humour of not believing me in earneft. You 
may continue to tell me, I affect to be paradox- 
ical, in commending a Converíation as advan- 
tageous to Reaíon, which ended in fuch a total 
Uncertainty of what Reafon had feemingly fo 
well eftablifh d. 





To this I anfwer, That according to the INo- 
tion I have of ARea/fon, neither the written 'I rea- 
tifes of the Learned, nor the fet Diícouríes of 
the Eloquent, are able of themfelves to teach 
the ufe of it. "Iis the Habit alone of Reafon- 
ing, which can make a Aeafoner. And Men 
can never be better invited to the Habit, than 
when they find Pleafure in it. A Freedom of 
Raillery, a Liberty in decent Language to 
queítion every thing, and an Allowance of un- 
ravelling or refuting any Argument, without 
offence to the Arguer, are the only ‘Terms 
which can render fuch fpeculative Converíati- 
ons any way agreeable. For to fay truth, they 
have been renderd burdeníom to Mankind 

by 
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by the Strictnefs of the Laws prefcrib'd to em, 
and by the prevailing Pedantry and Bigotry 
of thofe who reign in 'em, and affume to them- 
felves to be Dictators in thefe Provinces. 


* SEMPER ego Auditor tantum! is as natural 
a Cafe of Complaint m Divinity, in Morals, 
and in Philofophy, as it was of old, the Satz- 
riffs, in Poetry. Vicifitude is a mighty law of 
Difcourfe, and mightily long’d for by Mankind. 
In matter of Reafon, more is done in a minute 
or two, by way of Queftion and Reply, than 
by a continu'd Difcourfe of whole Hours. Ora- 
tions are fit only to move the Pafhons: And the 
Power of Declamationis to terrify, exalt, ravifh, 
or delight, rather than fatisfy or inftruct. A 
free Conference is a clofe Fight. The other 
way, in comparifon to it, is merely a Brandifh- 
ing, or Beating the Air. To be obftructed there- 
fore and manacled in Conferences, and to be 
confin’d to hear Orations on certain Subjects, 
muft needs give us a Diftafte, and render the 
Subjects fo manag d, as difagreeable as the Ma- 
magers. Men had rather reafon upon Trifles, 
fo they may reafon freely, and without the Im- 
pofition of Authority, than on the ufefulleft 
and beft Subjects in the world, where they are 
held under a Reftraint and Fear. 





Juv.. deal. 1. 
NOR 
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NOR is it a wonder that Men are generally 
fuch faint Reafoners, and care fo little to argue 
flrictlly on any trivial Subject in Company; 
when they dare fo little exert their Reafon in 
greater matters, and are forc d to argue lame- 
ly, where they have need of the greateft Acti- 
vity and Strength. The fame thing therefore 
happens here as in ftrong and healthy Bodys, 
which are debard their natural Exercife, and 
confin'd in a narrow Space. ‘They are forc'd 
to ufe odd Geftures and Contortions. They 
have a fort of Adtion, and move ftill, tho with 
the worft Grace imaginable. For the animal 
Spirits in fuch found and active Limbs cannot 
lie dead, or without Employment. And thus 
the natural free Spirits of ingenious Men, if 
imprifon'd and controul’d, will find out other 
ways of Motion to relieve themfelves in their 
Confiraint : and whether it be in Burleíque, Mi- 
mickry or Buffoonery, they will be glad at any 
rate to vent themíelves, and be reveng d on 
their Confirainers. 


Ir Men are forbid to fpeak their minds fe- 
rioufly on certain Subjects, they will do it iro- 
nically. If they are forbid to fpeak at all up- 
on fuch Subjects, or if they find it really dan- 
gerous to do fo; they will then redouble their 
Difguife, involve themfelves in Myfterioufnefs, 

and 
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and talk fo as hardly to be underftood, or at 
leaft not plainly interpreted, by thofe who are 
difpos'd to do ‘em a mifchief. And thus Raud- 
lery is brought more in fafhion, and runs into 
an Extreme. “Iis the perfecuting Spirit has 
rais d the bantering one: And want of Liberty 
may account for want of a true Politenefs, and 
for the Corruption or wrong Ufe of Pleaíantry 
and Humour. 


Ir in this refpect we flrain the juft meafure 
of what we call Urbanity, and are apt fometimes 
to take a Buffooning Ruflick Air, we may thank 
the ridiculous Solemnity and four Humour of 
our Pedagogucs: or rather, they may thank them 
felves, if they in particular meet with the hea- 
vieít of this kind of ‘Treatment. For it will na- 
turally fall heavieíft, where the Conftraint has 
been the feverefl. Ihe greater the Weight is, 
the bitterer will be the Satire. ‘The higher 
the Slavery, the more exquifite the Buffoon- 
ery. 


‘L HAT this is really fo, may appear by look- 
ing on thofe Countrys where the fpiritual Ty- 
ranny is higheft. For the greateft of Buffoons 
are the ITALIANS: and in their Writings, in 
their freer fort of Converflations, on their I hea- 
tres, and in their Streets, Buffoonery and Bur- 
lefque are in the higheft vogue. "Iis the only 

manner 
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manner in which the poor cramp d Wretches 
can difcharge a free ‘Thought. We mult yield 
to emthe Superiority in this fort of Wit. For 
what wonder is it if we, who have more of 
Liberty, have lefs Dexterity in that egregious 
way of Raillery and Ridicule? 


o EG i. V. 


IS for this reafon, I verily believe, that 
the Antients difcover fo little of this Spi- 
rit, and that there is hardly fuch a thing found 
as mere Burlefque in any Authors of the poli- 
ter Aces. "Ihe manner indeed in which they 
treated the very gravet Subjects, was fomewhat 
different, from that of our days. ‘heir Irea- 
tifes were generally in a free and familiar Style. 
"They chofe to give us the Reprefentation of 
real Difcourfe and Converíe, by treating their 
Subjects in the way of * Dialogue and free De- 
bate. The Scene was commonly laid at Ta- 
ble, or in the publick Walks or Meeting- 
places ; and theufual Wit and Humour of their 
real Difcourfes appear d in thofe of their own 
compofing. And this was fair. For without 
Wit and Humour, Reason can hardly have its 
proof, or be diftinguifh d. "Ihe Magifterial 
Voice and high Strain of the Pedagogue, com- 











* See the following Treatifc, viz. Solsdoguy, Part I. Sect. 3. 
mands 
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mands Reverence and Awe. "Iis of admirable 
ufe to keep Underftandings at a diftance, and 
out of reach. The other Manner, on the con- 
trary, gives the faireft hold, and fuffers an An- 
tagoniít to ufe his full Strength hand to hand, 
upon even ground. 





“Irs not to be imagin’d what advantage 
the Reader has, when he can thus cope with 
his Author, who is willing to come on a fair 
Stage with him, and exchange the Tragick 
Bufkin for an eaficr and more natural Gate 
and Habit. Grimace and 7one are mighty 
Helps to Impofture. And many a formal 
Piece of Sophiftry holds Proof under a fevere 
Brow, which wou'd not país under,an eafy 
one. "Iwas the Saying of * an antient Sage, 
** I hat Humour was the only Teft of Gravity ; 
** and Gravity, of Humour. For a Subject 
* which wou'd not bear Raillery, was fufpi- 
* cious; and a Jeft which wou'd not bear a 
'* ferious Examination,wascertainly falíe Wit," 





Bur fome Gentlemen there are fo full of 
the Spirit of Bigotry, and falfe Zeal, that when 
they hear Principles examin'd, Sciences and 
Arts inquir’d into, and Matters of importance 


T GORGIAS T apud Arift. Rhetor. lib. 3. cap. 


13. Toe 
gai» ocn udnr da OÜeiee yi^ ars, Tor dè yi^ ok crue 5 which the lrantflator 
renders, Seria Rifu, R:fum Seriis difcutcre. 
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treated with this franknefs of Humour, they 
imagine prefently that all Profefhhons muft fall 
to the ground, all Eftablifhments come to ruin, 
and nothing orderly or decent be left ftanding 
in the world. They fear, or pretend to fear, 
that Religion it-felf will be endanger d by this 
free way; and are therefore as much alarm'd 
at this Liberty in private Converfation, and 
under prudent Management, as if it were grofly 
us'din publick Company, or before the folemn- 
eit Aflembly. But the Cafe, as I apprehend 
it, is far different. For you are to remember 
(my Friend!) that I am writing to you in de- 
fence only of the Liberty of /he Club, and ofthat 
fort of Freedom which is taken amongft Gen- 
tlemen and Friends, who know one another per- 
fecily well. And that ‘tis natural for me to de- 
fend Liberty with this reftriction, you may in- 
fer from the very Notion I have of Liberty it- 


felf. 


“Tis furely a Violation of the Freedom of 
publick Aflemblys, for any one to take the 
Chair, who is neither calld nor invited to 1t. 
To fiart Queftions, or manage Debates, which 
offend the publick Ear, is to be wantingin that 
Refpect which is due to common Society. Such 
Subjecis fhou'd either not be treated at all in 
publick, or in fuch a manner as to occafion no 
Scandal or Difturbance. "he Publick is not, 

WV OL, I. 9 on 
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on any account, to be laugh'd at, to its face; 
or fo reprehended for its Follys, as to make 1t 
think it-felf contemn'd. And what is contra- 
ry to good Breeding, is in this refpect as con- 
trary to Liberty. It belongs to Men of flavifh 
Principles, to affect a Superiority over the Vul- 
gar, and to defpife the Multitude. ‘lhe Lovers 
of Mankind refpect and honour Conventions 
and Societys of Men. And in mixd Compa- 
ny, and Places where Men are met promiicu- 
oufly on account of Diverfion or Affairs, ‘tis 
an Impofition and Hardfhip to force em to 
hear what they diflike, and to treat of Matters 
ina Dialect, which many who are prefent have 
perhaps been never usd to. ‘Tis a breach of 
the Harmony of publick Converíation, to take 
things in fuch a Key, as is above the common 
Reach, puts others to filence, and robs them 
of their Privilege of Turn. But as to private 
Society, and what pafíles in felet Companys, 
where Friends meet knowingly, and with that 
very defign of exercifing their Wit, and look- 
ing freely into all Subjecis; I fee no pretence 
for any one to be offended at the way of Rail- 
lery and Humour, which is the very Life of 
fuch Converíations ; the only thing which makes 
good Company, and frees it from the Forma- 
lity of Bufineís, and the Tutorage and Dogma- 
ticalnefs of the Schools. 
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O return therefore to our Argument. If 

the beft of our modern Converíations are 

apt to run chiefly upon Trifles; if rational Dif- 
courfes (efpecially thofe of a deeper Speculati- 
on) have loft their credit, and are in difgrace 
becaufe of their Formality; there is reafon for 
more allowance in the way of Humour and 
Gaiety. An eafier Method of treating thefe 
Subjects, will make ‘em more agreeable and 
familiar. To difpute about 'em, will be the 
fame as about other Matters. They need not 
fpoil good Company, or take from the Eafe or 
Pleafure of a polite Converfation. And the 
oftner thefe Converfations are renewd, the 
better will be their Effect. We fhall grow 
better Reafoners, by reafoning pleafantly, and 
at our eafe; taking up, or laying down theíe 
Subjecis, as we fancy. So that, upon the whole, 
I muft own to you, I cannot be fcandalizd at 
the Raillery you took notice of, nor at the 
Effect it had upon our Company. ‘The Hu- 
mour was agreeable, and the pleafant Con- 
fufion which the Converfation ended in, Is at 
this time as pleafant to me upon Reflection ; 
when I confider, that inftead of being difcou- 
ragd from refuming the Debate, we were fo 
much thc readier to meet again at any time, 
F 2 and 
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and difpute upon the fame Subjects, even 
with more eafe and fatisfaction than before. 





We had been a long time entertain d, you 
know, upon the Subject of Morality and Reti- 
gion. And amidft the different Opinions ftart- 
ed and maintain'd by feveral of the Partys 
with. great Life and Ingenuity; one or other 
wou'd every now and then take the liberty to 
appealto COMMON SENSE. Every-one allow d 
the Appeal, and was willing to ftand the trial. 
No-one but was affur’d Common Senje woud 
yuftify him. But when Iffue was join d, and 
the Caufe examin'd at the Bar, there coud be 
no Judgment given. ‘The Partys however were 
mot lefs forward in renewing their Appeal, 
on the very next occafion which prefented. 
No-one woud offer to call the Authority of 
the Court in queftion; tilla Gentleman, whofe 
good Underftanding was never yet brought in 
doubt, defird the Company, very gravely, 
that they woud tell him what Common Senfe 
was. 














* Ir by the word Senfe we were to under- 

** ftand Opinion and Judgment, and by the 
** word common the Generality or any confi- 
** derable part of Mankind; 'twou' d be hard, 
* he faid, to difcover where the Subject of 
** common Senfe coud lic. For that which 
"was 
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** was according to the Seníe of one Part of 
Mankind, was againft the Senle of another. 
And if the Majority were to determine com- 
mon Seníe, it wou'd change as often as Men 
* chang'd. That which was according to com- 
‘* mon Senfe to day, wou'd be the contrary 
** to morrow, or foon after.” 














But notwithftanding the different Judg- 
ments of Mankind in moft Subjecis, there were 
fome however in which ‘twas fupposd they 
all agreed, and had the fame Thoughts in com- 
mon. The Queftion was afk'd full, Where? 
'* For whatever was of any moment, ‘twas 
'" fuppos'd might be reduc'd under the head 
^* of Religion, Policy, or Morats. C 





‘© Or the Differences *in RELIGION there 

** was no occafion to fpeak; the Cale was fo 
fully known to all, and fo feelingly under- 
* ftood by Chriftians, in particular, among 
* themíelves. They had made found Experi- 
* ment upon one another; each Party in 
** their turn. No Endeavours had been want- 
** ing on the fide of any particular Sect. Which- 
-+ ever chanc'd to have the Power, fail d not 
* of putting all means in execution, to make 
** their private Senfe the publick one. But all 
‘Ss in vain. Common Seníe was as hard ftill to 
* determine as Catholick or Orthodox. What 
F 3 with 
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* with one was inconceivable Myftery, to a- 


€ €& 


& € 


tė 


nother was of eafy Comprehenfion. What 
to one was Abfurdity, to another was De- 
monitration. 


** As forPoticy; WhatSenfeorwhofe cou d 
be call'd common, was equally a queftion. 
If plain Briti/h or Dutch Senie were right, 
Turkifh and French Senfe muft certainly be ve- 
ry wrong. And as mere Nonfenfe as Pafhve- 
Obedience feemrn d; we found it to be the 
common Senfe of a great Party amongit 
our-felves, a greater Party in Zurope, and 


° perhaps the greateft Part of all the World 


befides. 


* As for MoRArLS; The difference if pof- 
fible, was ftill wid&r. For without confider- 
ing the Opinions and Cuftoms of the many 
barbarous and illiterate Nations; we faw 
that even the few who had attain’d to riper 
Letters, and to Philofophy, coud never as 
yet agree on one and the fame Syftem, or 
acknowledge the fame moral Principles. And 
fome even of our moft admir'd modern Phi- 
lofophers had fairly told us, that Virtue and 
Vice had, after all, no other Law or Meafure, 
than mere Fafhion and Vogue.” 
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Ir might have appeard perhaps unfair in 
our Friends, had they treated only the graver 
Subjects in this manner; and fufferd the 
lighter to efcape. Forin the gayer Part of Life, 
our Follys are as folemn as in the moft ferious. 
The fault is, we carry the Laugh but half-way. 
The falfe Earneft is ridicul’d, but the falfe Jef 
palles fecure, and becomes as errant Deceit as 
the other. Our Diverfions, our Plays, our A- 
mufements become /olemn. We dream of Hap- 
pinelles and Pofleffhons, and Enjoyments in 
which we have no Underftanding, no Cer- 
tainty; and yet we purfue thefe as the beft 
known and moft certain things in the World. 
There is nothing fo foolifh and deluding as a 
* partial Scepticifm. For whilft the Doubt is caft 
only on one fide, the Certainty grows fo much 
flronger on the other. Whilft only one Face 
of Folly appears ridiculous, the other grows 
more folemn and deceiving. 


Bur 'twas not thus with our Friends. “They 
feem’d better Criticks, and more ingenious, 
and fair in their way of queftioning receiv'd 
Opinions, and expofing the Ridicule of Things. 
And if you will allow me to carry on their 
Humour, I will venture to make the Experi- 





VOL. II. pag. 230, 231. 
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ment throughout; and try what certain Know- 
ledge or Affurance of things may be recover d, 
in that very way, by which all Certainty, you 
thought, was loft, and an endleís Scepticzfm in- 
troduc d. 


LI 3 
. 


n the Freedom 
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F a Native of ETHIOPIA were on a fud- 
den tranfported into EUROPE, and placed 
either at PARIS or VENICE at a time of Car- 
nival, when the general Face of Mankind was 
difguis’'d, and almoft every Creature wore a 
Maik; ‘tis probable he woud for fome time 
be at a fland, before he difcover' d the Cheat: 
not imagining that a whole People cou'd be 
fo fantaflical, as upon Agreement, at an ap- 
pointed time, to transform themíelves by a 
Variety of Habits, and make it a folemn Prac- 
tice to impofe on one another, by this uni- 
verfal Confufion of Characters and Perfons. 
. Tho he might at firft perhaps have look'd on 
this with a ferious eye, it woud be hardlv 
pofhble for him to hold his Countenance, 
| when 
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when he had perceivd what was carrying on. 
The EUROPEANS, on their fide, might laugh 
perhaps at this Simplicity. But our ET H10- 
PIAN woud certainly laugh with better rea- 
fon. “Tis eafy to fee which of the two wou'd 
be ridiculous. For he who laughs, andis him- 
felf ridiculous, bears a double fhare of Ridi- 
cule. However, fhou’d it fo happen, that in 
the Tranfport of Ridicule, our ETHIOPIAN, 
having his Head ftill running upon Maj/ks, and 
knowing nothing of the fair Complexion and 
common Drefs of the EUROPEANS, fhou'd up- 
on the fight of a natural Face and Habit, 
laugh juft as heartily as before; wou’d not he 
in his turn become ridiculous, by carrying 
the Jell too far; when by a filly Prefumption he 
took Nature for mere Art, and miftook perhaps 
a Man of Sobriety and Seníe for one of thofc 
ridiculous Mummers ? 





THERE was a time when Men were ac- 
countable only for their Actions and Behavi- 
our. Their Opinions were left to. themfelves. 
They had liberty to differ in thefe, as in their 
Faces. Every ome took the Air and Look 
which was natural to him. But in procefs of 
time, it was thought decent to mend Mens 
Countenances, and render their intellectual] 
Complexions uniform and of a fort. Thus the 
Magiftrate became a Dreffer, and in his turn 


Was 
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was drefs'd too, as he deferv'd; when he had 
given up his Power to a new Order of Zire- 
Men. But tho in this extraordinary con- 
juncture ‘twas agreed that there was only 
one certain and true Drefs, one fingle pecu- 
liar Air, to which it was necefflary all People 
Íhou'd conform; yet the mifery was, that neli- 
ther the Magiftrate nor the 7zre- Men them- 
felves, cou'd refolve, which of the various 
Modes was the exaéé true-one. Imagine now, 
what the Effect of this muft needs be; when 
Men became perfecuted thus on every fide 
about their dir and Feature, and were put to 
their fhifts how to adjuft and compofe their 
Mein, according to the right Mode; when a 
thoufand Models, a thoufand Patterns of Drefs 
were current, and alter’d every now and then, 
upon occafion, according to Fa/hion and the 
Humour of the Iimes. Judge whether Mens 
Countenances were not like to grow con- 
ftrain'd, and the natural Vifage of Mankind, 
by this Habit, diftorted, convuls'd, and ren- 
derd hardly knowable. 











BuT as unnatural or artificial as the gene- 
ral Face of things may have been render d by 
this unhappy Care of Dre/s, and Over- I'ender- 
ncís for the Safety of Complexions; we mult not 
therefore imagine that all Faces are alike bc- 
{meard or plaifler d. Allis not Fucus, or mcre 

V arniíh, 
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Varnifh. Nor is the Face of Truth lefs fair and 
beautiful, for all the counterfeit Vizards which 
have been put upon her. We muít remember 
the Carnival, and what the Occafion has been 
of this wild Concourfe and Medly; who were 
the inftitutors of it; and to what purpofe Men 
were thus fet a-work and amus'd. We may 
laugh fufficiently at the original Cheat; and, 
if pity will fuffer us, may make our-felves di- 
verfion enough with the Folly and Madnefs 
of thofe who are thus caught, and praéctis'd 
on, by thefe Impoftures. But we mult remem- 
ber withal our ETHIOPIAN, and beware, left 
by taking plain Nature for a Vizard, we be- 
come more ridiculous than the People whom 
we ridicule. Now if a Jeft or Zd:cule thus 
ftrain'd, be capable of leading the Judgment 
‘fo far aftray; ‘tis probable that an  Exceís of 
Fear or Horror may work the fame Effect. 








Hap it been your fortune (my Friend!) to 
have livd in AsraA atthe time when the * MA- 
Gi by an egregious Impofture got poflfleíhon 
of the Empire ; no doubt you wou d have had 
a deteftation of the Act: And perhaps the very 
Perfons of the Men might have grown fo odi- 
ous to you, that after all the Cheats and A- 
bufes they had committed, you might have 
feen ‘em difpatch'd with as relentlefs an eye 


*VOL. Fl. p. 49.49 
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as our later European Anceftors faw the De- 
ftruction of a like politick Body of Conjurers, 
the Knights Templars; who were almoft become 
an Over-Match for the civil Sovereign. Your 
Indignation perhaps might have carry d you 
toO propofe the razing all Monuments and 
Memorials of thefe Magicians. You might have 
refolv'd not to leave fo much as their Houfes 
ftanding. But if it had happend that thefe 
Magicians, in the time of their Dominion, had 
made any Collection of Books, or compil'd any 
themíelves, in which they had treated of Phi- 
lofophy, or Morals, or any other Science, or 
Part of Learning; woud you have carry d 
your Refentment fo far as to have extirpated 
thefe alfo, and condemn'd every Opinion or 
Doctrine they had efpous' d, for no other rea- 
fon than merely becaufe they had efbous d it? 
Hardlya SCYTHIAN, a TARTAR, Ora GOTH, 
woud act or reafon fo abfurdly. Much lefs 
wou'd you (my Friend!) have carry'd on this 
NIAGOPHONY, or Prief-Maffacre, with fuch a 
barbarous Zeal. For, in good earneft, to de- 
ftroy a Philofophy in hatred to a Man, implies 
as errant a 7Zartar-Notion, as to deftroy or mur- 
der a Man in order to plunder him of his Wit, 
and get theinheritance of his Underftanding. 












I Must confeís indeed, that had all the In- 
{titutions, Statutes, and Regulations of this 
antient 
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antient Hierarchy, refembled the fundamental 
*one, of the Order it-felf, they might with a 
great deal of Tuftice have been fuppreísd: For 
one can’t without fome abhorrence read that 
Law of theirs; 





+ Nam Magus ex Matre et Gnalo gignatur oportet. 


Bur the Conjurers (as we'll rather fuppofe) 
having confiderd that they ought in their 
Principle to appear as fair as pofflible to the 
World, the better to conceal their Praétice, 
found it highly for their Intereft to efpoufe 
fome excellent moral Rules, and eftablifh the 
very beft Maxims of this kind. They thought 
it for their advantage perhaps, on their firít 
fetting out, to recommend the greateft Purity 
of Religion, the greateft Integrity of Life and 
Manners. They may perhaps too, in general, 
have preach’d up Charity and Good-will. 
They may have fet to view the faireft Face of 
human Nature; and together with their By- 
Laws, and political Inftitutions, have inter- 
wove the honeíteft Morals and beft Doctrine 
in the World. 


H ow therefore fhou'd we have behav d our- 
felves in this Affair; How fhou'd we have 
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n7íexc. Scxt. Empir. Pyr. Lib. 3. cap. 24. 
+ Catull. 57. 
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carry d our-felves towards this Order of Men, 
at the time of Difcovery of their Cheat, and 
Ruin of their Empire? Shoud we have falln 
to work inítantly with their Syftems, ftruck at 
their Opinions and Docirines without diftinc- 
tion, and erecied a contrary Philofophy in 
their teeth? Shou d we have flown at every re- 
lizious and moral Principle, deny d every na- 
tural and focial Affection, and render d Men 
as much * JVolves as was poíhible to one ano- 
ther, whilft we defcribd cm fuch; and endea- 
vour'd to make them fee themíelves by far more 
monftrous and corrupt, than with the worft 
Intentions it was ever pollible for the worft of 
em to become ?———— This, vou Il fay, doubtlefs 
wou'd have been a very prepoíterous Part, and 
coud never have been acted by other than 
mean Spirits, fuch as had been held in awe, 
and over-frighted t by the MAGI. 


AND yet an t able and witty  Philofo- 
pher of our Nation was, we know, of late 


* Infra, p- x18. and VOL. II. f. 320. 

t VOL. III. p. 64,65. in the Notes. 

$ Mr. Hossrs,who thus exprefles himfelf: By reading of thefe Greck 
and Latin Authors, Men from their Childhood have gotten a Habit (under a 
Salle fhew of Liberty) of favouring Tumults and of licentious controlling the Actions 
of their Sovereigns. Leviathan, Part 2. ch. 21. p. 111. By this Rea- 
foning of Mr. Hosses it fhou'd follow, that there can never be any 
lumults or depofing of Sovereigns at Conffantinople, or in Mogol. See 
again, f. 171, and 377. and what he intimates to his Prince (p. 1935.) 
concerning this Extirpation of antient Literature, in favour of his Levi- 
athan-Hypothefis, and new Philofophy. 


Years, 
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Years, fo pollefsd with a Horror of this kind, 
that both with refpect to Politicks and Morals, 
he direcily acted in the Spirit of Mafucre. The 
Fright he took upon the Sight of the then go- 
verning Powers, who unjuftly aflum’d the Au- 
thority of the People, gave him fuch an Ab- 
horrence of all popular Government, and of 
the very Notion of Liberty it-felf; that to ex- 
tinguiíh it for ever, he recommends the very 
extinguifhing of Letters, and exhorts Princes 
not to {pare fo much as an antient ROMAN or 
GREEK Hiftorian.—lIs not this in truth fome- 
what Gothick? And has not our Philofopher, 
in appearance, fomething of the Savage, that 
he fhou’d ufe Philofophy and Learning as the 
SCYTHIANS afe faid to have usd ANA- 
CHARS1S and others, for having vifited the 
Wife of GREECE, and learnt the Manners of 
a polite People? 


His Quarrel with Religion was the fame as 
with Liberty. “The fame limes gave him the 
fame Terror in this other kind. He had no- 
thing before his Eves belide the Ravage of £n- 
thifiafin, and the Artifice of thofe who rais'd 
and conducted that Spirit. | And the good fo- 
ciable Nian, as favage and unfociable as he 
woud make himfelf and all Mankind appear 
by ints I hilofophv, exposa hiinfelf during his 
Life, and took the urmoli pains, that after his 

Death 
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Death we might be deliver d from the occa- 
lion of thefe Terrors. He did his utmoft to 
fhew us, ** That both in Religion and Morals 
* we were imposd on by our Governors; 
** that there was nothing which by nature in- 
* clin d us either way; nothing which natu- 
** rally drew us to the Love of what was with- 
* out, or beyond * ourfelues:;" Tho the Love 
of fuch great ‘Truths and fovereign Maxims 
as he 1magin d thefe to be, made him the moft 
laborious of all Men in .compofing Syflems of 
this kind for our Ufe; and forc'd him, not- 
withftanding his natural Fear, to run con- 
tinually the highefl rif& of being a Martyr for 
our Deliverance. 


Grv E me leave therefore (my Friend!) on 
this occafion, to prevent your Serioufnefs, 
and affure you, that there is no fuch mighty 
Danger as we are apt to imagine from thefe 
herce Profecutors of Superflition, who are fo 
jealous of every religious or moral Principle. 
Whatever Savages they may appear in Philofo- 
phy, they are intheir common Capacity as Civil 
Perfons, as one can wifh. ‘Their free commu- 
nicating of their Principles may witnefs for 
them. ‘Tis the height of Sociablenefs to be 
thus friendly and communicative. 


eras 
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Ir the Principles, indeed, were conceal'd 
from us, and made a Myflery; they might be- 
come confiderable. Things are often made fo, 
by being kept as Secrets of a Sect or Party ; and 
nothing helps this moresthan the Antipathy and 
Shynefs of a contrary Party. If we fall prefent- 
ly into Horrors, and Confternation, upon the 
hearing Maxims which are thought fozfenous; 
we are in no difpofition to ufe that familiar 
and eafy part of Reafon, which is the beft An- 
tidote. The only Po?fon to Realon, is Pa/hon. 
For falfe Reafoning is foon redreís d, where 
Paíhon is remov d. But if the very hearing 
certain Propofitions of Philofophy be fufhcient 
to move our Pallon; ‘tis plain, the Poz/on has 
already gain'd on us, and we are effectually 
prevented in the uíe of our reafoning Facul- 


by. 


WERE it not for the Prejudices of this kind; 
what fhou'd hinder us from diverting our-felves 
with the Fancy of one of thelíe modern Reformers 
we have been fpeaking of? What fhou'd we fay 
to one of thefe zinti-zcalots, who, in the Zeal of 
fuch a cool Philofophy, fhou'd aflure us faith- 
fully, ** That we were the moft miftaken Men 
** in the world, to imagine there was any fuch 
* thing as natural Faith or Jultice? For that 
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it was only force and Power which conttitu- 
ted Aight. “That there was no fuch thing in 
reality as Firtue; no Principle of Order in 
things above, or below; no fecret Charm or 
Force of Nature, by which every-one was 
made to operate willingly or unwillingly to- 
wards publick Good, and punifh’d and tor- 
mented if he did otherwife.' ——————Js not 


this the very Charm it-felf? Is not the Gentle- 
man at this inftant under the power of it ?— — — 
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Sir! Ihe Philofophy you have conde{fcended 
to reveal to us, 1s moft extraordinary. We 
are beholden to you for your Inítruciion. 
But, pray, whence is this Zealin our behalf? 
What are Ne to You? Are You our Father ? 
Or if You were, why this Concern for Us? 
Is there then fuch a thing as natural Affcéii- 
on? If not; why all this Pains, why alk 
this Danger on our account? Why not 
keep this Secret to Your-felf? Of what 
advantage is it to You, to deliver us 
from the Cheat? ‘The more are taken in it, 
the better. — "Iis directly againít your Inte- 
reft to undeceive Us, and let us know that 


only private Intereft governs You; and that 


nothing nobler, or of a larger kind, fhoud 
govern us, whom you converfe with. Leave 
us to our-felves, and to that notable 4»: by 
which we are happily tam’d, and — i 

"= CUS 
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** thus mild and /Aheepifh. “Tis not fit we fhou'd 
* know that by Nature we are all Wolves. Is 
'* it poffible that one who has really diícover'd 
* himfelf fuch, fhou’d take pains to commu- 
" nicate fuch a Difcovery ?" 


S EC T. II. 


I^ reality (my Friend!) a fevere Brow may 
well be fpar'd on this occafion ; when we 
are put thus upon the Defence of common Ho- 
nefiy, by fuch fair honet Gentlemen, who are 
in Practice fo different from what they wou'd 
appear in Speculation. <KAnaves I know there 
are in Notion and Principle, as well asin Praétice: 
who think all Honefty as well as Religion a 
mere Cheat; and by a very confiftent reafon- 
ing, have refolv'd deliberately to do whatever 
by Power or Art they are able, for their private 
Advantage. But fuch as thefe never open 
themfelves in Friendfhip to others. They have 
no fuch Pafflon for Truth, or Love for Man- 
kind. ‘They have no Quarrel with Religion 
or Morals; but know what ufe to make of both, 
upon occafion. If they ever difcover their 
Principles, ‘tis only at unawares. ‘They are 
fure to preach Honefty, and go to Church. 

















Own the other fide, the Gentlemen for whom 
I am apologizing, cannot however be call'd 
flypocrites. “They fpeak as ill of themfelves as 
they poffibly can. If they have hard Thoughts 
of human Nature; ‘tis a Proof full of their Hu- 
manity, that they give fuch Warning to the 
World. If they reprefent Men by Nature trea- 
cherous and wild, ‘tis out of care for Mankind; 
left by being too tune and trifling, they fhou'd 
eafily be caught. 








ImPOSTORS naturally fpeak the beft of hu- 
man Nature, that they may the eafier abufe it. 
dheíe Gentlemen, on the contrary, fpeak the 
worít; and had rather they themfelves fhou'd 
be cenífur'd with the reft, than that a Few fhou’d 
by impofture prevail over the Many. For 'tis 
Opinion of Goodne/s * which creates Eafinefs 
of Iruít: and by Truf we are betray'd to Pow- 
er; our very Aeafon being thus captivated by 
thofe in whori we come infenfibly to have an 
enpücit faith. But fuppofing one another to be 
by Nature fuch very Savages, we fhall take care 
to come lefs in one another’s Power: and ap- 
prehending Power to be infatiably coveted by all, 
we fhall the better fence againit the Evil; not 
by giving all into one Hand (as the Champion 


= WY OL. Fb... 354. ani VOL. Fit, Ps Bis. 
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of this Caufe wou'd have us) but, on the con- 
trary, by a right Divifion and Balance of Pow- 
er, and by the Reftraint of good Laws and Li- 
mitations, which may fecure the publick Li- 
berty. 





SHOU'D you therefore afk me, whether I re- 
ally thought thefe Gentlemen were fully per- 
fuaded of the Principles they fo often advance 
in Company? I fhou'd tell you, That tho I 
woud not abfolutely arraign the Gentlemens 
Sincerity; yet there was fomething of Myftery 
in the Cafe, more than was imagin’d. The 
Reafon, perhaps, why Men of Wit delight fo 
much to efpoufe thefe paradoxical Syftems, is 
not in truth that they are fo fully fatisfy'd with 
‘em; but in a view the better to oppofe fome 
other Syftems, which by their fair appearance 
have help'd, they think, to bring Mankind un- 
der Subjection. They imagine that by this ge- 
neral Scepticifm, which they wou'd introduce, 
they fhall better deal with the dogmatical Spi- 
rit which prevails in fome particular Subjects. 
And when they have accuftom’d Men to bear 
Contradi¢tion in the main, and hear the Nature 
of Things difputed, at large; it may be fafer 
(they conclude) to argue feparately, upon certain 
nice Points in which they are not altogether fo 
well fatisfy d. So that from hence, perhaps, 

G 3 you 
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you may ftill better apprehend why, in Con- 
verfation, the Spirit of Radlery prevails fo much, 
and Notions are taken up for no reafon befides 
their being odd, and out of the way. 


o E € I. HIL 


UT let who will condemn the Humour thus 
dcícrib'd; for my part, I am in no fuch 
apprehenfion from this fceptical kind of Wit. 
Men indeed may, in a ferious way, be {o wrought 
on, and confounded, by difierent Modes of Opi- 
nion, different Syftems and Schemes impos'd by 
Authority, that they may wholly lofe all Notion 
or Comprehenfion of 7rwh. I can eafily ap- 
prehend what Effect 4we has over Mens Under- 
ftandings. I can very well fuppofe Men may 
be frighted out of their Wits: But I have no, 
apprehenfion they fhou’d be laugh'd out of 
‘em. I can hardly imagine that in a plea- 
fant way they fhou’d ever be talk'd out of 
their Love for Society, or reafon’d cut of Hu- 
manity and common Senfe. A mannerly Wit can 
hurt no Caufe or Intereft for which I am in the 
ieaft concera' d: And Philofophical Speculati- 
ons, politely manag' d, can never furely render 
Mankind moreun-fociableorun-civilizd. This 
is not the Quarter from whence I can pofhibly 
expect an Inroad of Savagenefs and Barbarity. 
And by the bell of my Obfervation, I have 


learnt, 
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learnt, that Virtue is never fuch a Sufferer, 

by being conte/fled, as by being betrayd. My 
Fear is not fo much from its witty Antagonifis, 

who give it Exercife, and put it on its De- 
fence, as from its tender Wurfes, who are 
apt to over-lay it, and kill it, with Exceís of 
Care and Cherifhing. 


IHavetknowna Building, which by the Of- 
hciouífneís of the Workmen has been fo /hor'd, 
and /crew'd up, on the fide where they pretend- 
ed it had a Leaning, that it has at laft been 
turnd the contrary way, and overthrown. 
‘Phere has fomething, perhaps, of this kind 
happendin Morals. Men have not been con- 
tented to fhew the natural Advantages of 
Hionefty and Virtue. ‘They have rather lel- 
fend thefe, the better, as they thought, to ad- 
vance another Foundation. “They have made 
Firtue fo mercenary a thing, and have talk'd 
fo much ofits Rewards, that one can hardly tell 
what there is init, after all, which can be 
worth rewarding. For to be bribd only or ter- 
rifyd into an honcít Practice, befpcaks acc 
of real Honefty or Worth. We may make, 
true, whatever Bargain we think fit; and Ares 
beftow in favour what Overplus we pleafe. 
‘But there can be no Excellence or Wiídom in 
voluntarily rewarding what is neither cfti- 
mable, nor deferving. And if Virtue be not re- 
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ally eftimable in it-felf, I can fee nothing efti- 
mable in following it for the fake of a Bar- 
gain. 


Ir the Love of doing good, be not, of it- 
felf, a good and right Inclination; I know not 
how there can pofhbly be fuch a thing as Good- 
nefs or Virtue. If the, Inclination be right; ‘tis 
a perverting of it, to apply it folely to the Re- 
ward, and make us conceive fuch Wonders of 
the Grace and Favour which is to attend Vir- 
tue; when there is fo little fhewn of the in- 
trinfick Worth or Value of the ‘Thing it-felf. 


I cou' p be almoft tempted to think, that 
the true Reafon why fome of the moft heroick 
Virtues have fo little. notice taken of ‘em in 
our holy Religion, is, becauíethere woud have 
been no room left for Difintereflednefs, had they 
been intitled to a fhare of thatinfinite Reward, 
which Providence has by Revelation aífhgn' d 
to other Dutys. * Private Frindfhip,and Zeal 

for 


a O -—— M Oe 











“ By Private Friendfhi5 no fair Reader can here fuppofe is meant that 
common Benevolence and Charity which every Chriflian is oblig d to fhew 
towards all Men, and in particular towards his LIellow-Chriftians, his 
Ne:ghtour, Brother, and Kindred, of whatever degree; but that fecu; 
har Relation which is form'd by a Confent and Harmony of Minds, by 
mutual Ef!ecm, and reciprocal Tendernefs and Affection; and which 
we emphatically calla FRIENDSHIP. Suchwasthat between the two 
Jewi/h Heroes after mention ’d whofe Love and Tendernels was f, fafire 
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Jor the Publick, and cur Country, are Virtues 
purely voluntary in a Chriftian. They are no 
eflential Parts of his Chariiy. He is not fo ty'd 
to the Affairs of this Life; nor is he oblig'd to 
enter into fuch Engagements with this lower 
World, as are of no help to him in acquiring 
a better. His-Converfation is in Heaven. Nor 
has he occafion for fuch fupernumerary Cares 


Or 











that of Women, (2 Samuel, ch. 1 .) Such were thofe Friendíhips defcrib'd 
fo frequently by Poets, between Pyrapes and Orestes, THESEUS 
and Piriruous, with many others. Such were thofe.betwcen Philo- 
fophers, Heroes, and the greateft of Men; betwcen SOCRATES and An- 
TISTHENES, PLATO and Dion, EPAMmiNCÓwDAS and Peropipas, 
Scipro and Larzrivus, Caro and Bautus, THRASEA and Herv- 
DIUS. And fuch there may have lately been, and are ftill perhaps in 
our own Age; tho Envy fuffers not the few Examples of this kind to be 
remark d in publick. “The Author's Meaning is indeed fo plain of it- 
felf, that it needs no explanatory Apology to fatisfy an impartial Reader. 
As for others who object the Singularity of the Aílertion, as differing 
(they fuppofe) from what our Reverend Do&ors in Religion commonly 
maintain, they may read what the learned and pious Bifhop 74a)j/or favs 
in his Treatife of Friendfhip. ‘**You inquire, fays he, how fara dear 
** and a perfect Fricndfhip isauthoriz'd by the Principlesof Chriftianity ? 
To this I anfwer, That the word Fiiend/hip in the Senfe we commonly 
mean by it, is not fo muchas nam 'd in the New Teftamcent; and our 
Religion takes no notice of it. You think it ftrange; but read on, 
before you {pend fo much as the beginning of a Pafhon or a Wonder 
upon it. There is mention of Friend/Aip of the World; and it is faid 
to be Enmity with God: but the Word is no where elfe nam'd, or to 
any other purpofe, in all the New Teftament. It !peaks of Friends 
often ; but by Friends are meant our Acquaintance, or our Kiudred, 

the Relatives of our Family, or our Fortune, or our Sect, Ge. 
And I think I have Reafon*to be confident, that the word Friend 
** (fpeaking 


ge 
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or Embaraflments here on Earth, as may ob- 
ftruct his way thither, or retard him in the 
careful Tafk of working out his own Salva- 
tion. If neverthelefs any Portion of Reward be 

efervd hereafter for the generous Part of a 
Patriot, or that of a thorow Friend; this is fiill 
behind the Curtain, and happily conceald 
from us; that we may be the more deferving 
of it, when it comes. 





—— B eee 


** (fpeaking of human Intercourfe) is no otherways usd in the Gofpels, 
** or Epiflles, or Acts of the Apoftles.'" And afterwards, ** Chriftian 
** Charity (fays he) is Friendíhip to all the World; and when Friend- 
** fhips were tlre nobleft things in the World, Charity was little, like 
** the Sun drawn in ata Chink, or his Beams drawn into the Center of 
* a Burning-glafs: But Chriftian Charity is Friendíbip expanded like 
** the Face of the Sun, when it mounts above the Eafiern Hills. ' In rc- 
ality the good Bifhop draws all his Notions as well 2s Examples of pri- 
vate Friendfhip from the Heathen World, or from the Times preceding 
Chriffianity. And after citing a Greek Author, he immediately adds: 
* Of fuch immortal, abftracted, pure Friendfhips, indeed there is no 
'* great plenty; but they who are the famine to their Friend owéapobe, 
** when he is in another Country, or in another World, are fit to pre- 
** ferve the facred Fire for eternal Sacrifices, and to perpetuatc the Me- 
* mory of thole exemplary Friendíhips of the belt Men, which have 
** fill d the World with Hiflory and Wonder: for in no other fenfe but 
** this can it be true, that Friendfhips are pure Loves, regarding to do 
'* good more than to reccive it. He thatisa Friend after Death, hopes 
not fora Recompence from his Friend, and makes no bargain either 
** for Fame or Love; but is rewarded with the Confcience and Satisfac- 
** tion of doing bravely. 
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IT appcars indeed under the Fewi/fh Dif- 
penfation, that each of thefe Virtues had their 
illufirious Examples, and were in fome man- 
ner recommended to us as honourable, and 
worthy our Imitation. Even Saut himíelf, 
as ill a Prince as he is reprefented, appears 
both living and dying to have been refpected 
and praisd for the Love he bore his native 
Country. And the Love which was fo remark- 
able between his Son and his Succeflor, gives 
us a noble View of a difinterefted Friendfhip, 
at leaft on one fide. But the heroick Virtue 
of thefe Perfons had only the common Re- 
ward of Praiíc attributed to it, and cou'd not 
claim a future Recompence under a Religion 
which taught no future State, nor exhibited 
any Rewards or Punifhments, befides fuch as 
were Temporal, and had refpect to the written 
Law. 


A ND thus the Fews as well as Heathens were 
left to their Philofophy, to be inftrucied in the 
fublime part of Virtue, and induc'd by Rea- 
fon to that which was never injoin'd ’em by 
Command. No Premium or Penalty bcing 
inforc d in thefe Cafes, the difinterefled Part 
fubfifted, the Virtue was a free Choice, and 
the Magnanimity of the Act was left intire. 
Hie who wou'd be generous, had the Means. 
He who woud frankly ferve his Friend, or 

Country, 
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Country, at the * expence even of his Life, 
might do it on fair "Terms. + DULCE ET DE- 
CORUM EST was his fole Realon.  "I'was Jn- 
viting and Becoming. “Iwas Good and /4onzfi. 
And that this is fill a good Reafon, and ac- 
cording to Common Senfe, Y will endeavour to 
futisfy you. For I {houd think my-felf very 
r:diculous to beangry with any-one for think- 
ing me diíhoneít; if I cou'd give no account 
"T my Honeflty, nor fhew upon what Principle 
I differ'd from t a Knave. 





= Peradventure. (fays the holy Apoftle) for a good Man one woud even dare 
to die, Taxa Tis Xj Toma, Bcc. Rom. ch. 5. ver. 7- This the Apoftlejudi- 
cioufly [uppofes to belong to human Nature: tho hc is fo far from found- 
ing any Precept on it, that he ufhers his private Opinion with a very 
dubious Ptradcenture. 

t Horat. Lib. 3. Od. 2. 

T Ini- p- 139, 194, c. 179. 
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KLEE EELS ROI SENSEI 
P A R T III. 





SEG I. Ek. 


H E Roman Satirift may be thought more 
than ordinarily fatirical, when fpeaking 
of the Nobility and Court, he is fo far from al- 
lowing them to be the Standard of Politeneís 


and good Senfe, that he makes 'em in a man- 
mer the Reverfe, 








* Rarus enim ferme Senfus communis in ila 
Fortuna 


Some of the t moft ingenious Commentators, 
however, interpret this very differently from 
what is generally apprehended. ‘They make 

this 





* Juv. Sat. S. v. 73. 

+ Viz. The two Cafaubors, Uf. and Mer. SabLna/us, and our English 
Gataker : See the firít in Capitolinus, Wiz. M. Ant. fub finem. The fecond 
in his Comment on M. Ant. lib. 1. fect. 15, & 16. Gataker on the fame 
place; and Salmafius in the fame Life of Capitolinus, at the cnd ot his An- 

morations. The Greek word Kossoromportyn, which Saldmafus interpucis, 
modcratam, ufitatam ct ordinariam hominis mentem quie in commune 


* 4 que- 
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this Common Senfe of the Poet, by a Greek De- 
rivation, to fignify Sen/e of Publick Weal, and of 
the Common Interefi; Love of the Community or 
Soczety, natural Affection, Humanity, Obliging- 
nefs, or that fort of Civility which rifes from a 
juft Senfe of the common Rights of Mankind, 
and the natural Equality there is among thofe 
of the fame Species. 


AND indeed if we confider the thing nicely, 
it muft feem fomewhat hard in the Poet, to 
have deny’d Wit or Ability to a Court fuch as 

that 





** quodammodo confulit, nec omnia ad commodum fuum refcrt, refpec- 
** tumque ctiam habet corum cum quibus verfatur, modefte, modiceguc 
** de fe fentiens. At contra inflati et fuperbi omnes fe fibi tantum luil- 
** que commodis natos arbitrantur, et pra fe cateros contemnunt et neg- 
'* ligunt; ct hi funt qui Senfum Communem non habere recte dici poffunt. 
** Nam ita Senfum Communem accipit Juvcenalis, Sat. S. Raras enim ferme 
“SENSUS COMM UNIS, Sc. Q$.AxsÜcozíixs» ci Xonrórnrea Ga- 
** lenus vocat, quam Marcus dc fe loquens Kciroronpgozv»n»; ct alibi, ubi 
** de cadem rc loquitur, Msregsórzmro, xj Euírwpozz»m, qua gratiam illi fa- 
** cerit Marcus fimul eundi ad Germanicum Bellum ac fequendi fe." In 
the fame , manner jaar Cafaubon: .Herodianus ‘fays he) calis this the rò 


gei T peor xj oua spen. ise ibjicit vero Antoninus quali hanc vocem interpre- 
** tans, x3 To &Qeta a Tois Dirose tara. cvs yer x “ED €UJs:4€, pure GQUROLTKFO- 
e nyun» twovalxes. This, lam perfuaded, is the Senfus Communis of Flo- 


RACE (Sat. 3. lib. 1.) which has been unobícrv d (as far as I can learn) 
by any of his Commentators: it being remarkable withal, that in this 
early Satire of Horace, before his latter days, and when his Philofophy 
as yet inclin d to the lcís rigid Affertors of Virtue, he puts this Expref- 
fiou (as may be feen by the whole Satir taken together) into the Mouth 
ofa Crifpinus, or fome ridiculous Mimick of that fevere Philofophy, to 
which the Coinage of the word Kosaonnoetrm properly belong d. For 


[o 
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that of ROME, even under a TIBERIUS or a 
Nero. But for Humanity or Senfe of Publick 
Good, andthe common Intere/ti of Mankind, 'twas 
no fuch deep Satir to queftion whether this 
was properly the Spirit of a Court. “was difh- 
cult to apprehend what Community fubfifted 
among Courtiers; or what Publick between 
an abfolute Prince and his Slave-Subjeéts. 
And for real Society, there coud be none be- 





fo the Poet again (Sat. 4. v. 77.) ufesthe word SENSUS, fpeaking of 
thofe who without Senfe of Manners, or common Society, without thc 
leaft rcfpect or deference to others, prefs rudely upon their Friends, and 
upon all Company in general, without regard to Time or Place, or any 
thing befides their felifh and brutifh Humour: 


Haud illud querentes, num fine SENSU, 

Tempore num faciant alieno, ————————————————————————— arsascÜmrws, 
as old Lambin interprets it, tho without any other Explanation; refer- 
ring only to the Senfus Communis of Horace in that other Satir. Thus 
Seneca (Epift. 105.) Odium autem ex offenfa fic vitabis, neminem laceffendo 
gratuito: a quo te SENSUS COMMUNIS tuebitur. And Cı- 
cERO accordingly, Juflitie partes funt, non violare homines: Verecundie, 
non offendere. Lib. 1. de Off. It may be objected poflibly by fome, par- 
ticularly vers'd in the Philofophy above-mention' d, that the Keir® Nas, 
to which the Kon»orontjsocv.» ícems to have relation, is of a different mean- 
ing. But they will confider withal how finall the diflinction was in that 
Philofophy, between thc uxéan}s;, and the vulgar a.20»7.;; how gene- 
rally Pa/fion was by thofe Philofophers brought under the Head ot Opi- 
nion. And when they confider, befides this, the very Formation of the 
word Koworonuocúrn upon the Model of the othcr femaliz d Virtues, the 
Evsiwpesirn, XwQpecur, Asxasccten, Uc. they will no longer hefitate on 
this fnterpretation.———— Ile Reader may perhaps by this Note fee 
better why the Latin ‘Title of Senfus Communis has been given to this fe- 
cond Treatife. He may obferve, witbal, how the fame Poet Juvenart 
ales the word Senfus, inSat. 15. Hic niflri pars optima Senfus. 
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tween fuch as had no other Senfe than that of 
private Good. 


Our Poet therefore feems not fo immoderate 
in his Cenfure; if we confider it is the Heart, 
rather than the Z/ead, he takes to tafk: when 
reflecting on a Court-Education, he thinks it 
unapt to raife any Afleciion towards a Country; 
and looks upon young Princes, and Lords, as 
the young Majlers of the World; who béing in- 
dulg'd in all their Pafflions, and train'd upin all 
manner of Licentioufmefs, have that thorow 
Contempt and Difregard of Mankind, which 
Mankindin a manner deferves, where Arbitra- 
ry Power is permitted, and a Tyranny ador d. 








* Hec fatis ad Fuvenem, quem nobis fama fuperbum 
Zradit, et inflatum, plenumque Nerone propin- 
quo. 


A PUBLICK Spirit can come only from a ío- 
cial Feeling or Senfe of Partnerfhip with human 
Kind. Now there are none ío far from being 
Partners in this Senfe, or Sharers in this common 
Affeélion, as they who fcarcely know c: Equal 
nor confider themfelvecs as fubject to any Law 
of Feilow/hip or Community. | Aud thus Morali- 
ty and good Government go together. I here 





* Juv. Sat. 8. 
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is no real Lowe of Virtue, without the know- 
ledge of Publick Good. And where abfolute 
Power is, there is no PUBLICK. 


Inurv who live undera Tyranny, and have 
learnt to admire its Power as Sacred and Di- 
vine, are debauch'd as much in their Religion, 
as in their Morals. Pithlick Good, according to 
their apprehenfion, is as little the Meafure or 
Rule of Government in the Univerfe, as in the 
State. ‘They have fcarce a Notion of what is 
good or juft, other than as mere Will and Powcr 
have determin d. Omnipotence, they think, 
woud hardly be it-felf, wereit not at liberty to 
* difpenfe with the Laws of Equity, and change 
at pleafure the Standard of moral Reéctitudc. 


Bur notwithftanding the Prejudices and 
Corruptions of this kind, ‘tis plain there is 
fomething {till of a pub'ick Principle, even where 
it is moft perverted and deprefs’d. The xvorít 
of Magiftracys, the mere Defpotick kind, can thew 
fufhcient Inftances of Zeal and Affection to- 
wards it. Where no other Government is 
known, it feldom fails of having that Alle- 
giance and Duty paid it, which is Owing to a 
better Form. ‘Ihe Eaftern Countrys, and many 
barbarous Nations, have been and ftiil are 
Examples of this kind. “The pertonal Love 
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they bear their Prince, however fevere towards 
them, may fhew how natural an Affection 
there is towards Government and Order a- 
mong Mankind. If Men have really no pub- 
lick Parent, no Magiftrate in common to che- 
rifh and protect ‘em, they will ftill znagine 
they have fuch a one; and, like new-born 
Creatures who have never {feen their Dam, 
will fancy one for themíelves, and apply (as by 
Nature prompted) to fome like Form, for Fa- 
vour and Protection. In the room of a true 
Fofter-Father, and Chief, they will take after a 
fatfe one; and in the room of a legal Govern- 
ment and juft Prince, obey even a Tyrant, and 
endure a whole Lineage and Succeflion of fuch. 





As for us BRITONS, thank Heaven, we 
have a better Sen/e of Government deliverd 
to us from our Anceílors. We have the No- 
tion of A PuBLIcK, and A CONSTITUTION: 
how a Legíative, and how an Executive is mo- 
del d. We underítand Weight and Meafure in 
this kind, and can reafon juftly on the Balance 
of Power and Property. ‘The’ Maxims we draw 
from hence, are as evident as thofe in Mathe- 
maticks. Our incrcafing Knowledge fhews us 
every day, more and more, what COMMON 
SENSE is in Politicks: And this muft of ne- 
ceffity lead us to underftand a like Sen/fe in 
Morals; which is the Foundation. 

Tis 
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"Yrs ridiculous to fay, there is any Obliga- 
tion on Man to act fociably, or honeflly, in a 
form'd Government; and not in that which is 
commonly call'd * the State of Nature. For, to 
fpeak in the fafhionable Language of our mo- 
dern Philofophy: ** Society being founded on a 
** Compact ; the Surrender made of every Man's 
** private unlimited Right, into the hands of 
* the Majority, or fuch as the Majority íhou'd 
** appoint, was of free Choice, and by .a Pro- 
* mife.” Now the Promife it-felf was made in the 
State of Nature: And that which cou'd make a 
Promife obligatory in the State of Nature, muít 
make all other Acts of Humanity as much our 
real Duty, and natural Part. Thus Fatth, fuf- 
tice, Hfonefly, and Virtue, muft have been as 
early as the State of Nature, or they coud ne- 
ver have been at alli. The Civil Union, or Confe- 
deracy, cou’d never make Right or Wrong; 
if they fubfifted not before. He who was free 
to any Villany before his Contract, will, and 
ought to make as free with his Contract, when 
he thinks fit. The Natural Knave has the fame 
reafon to be a Civil one; and may difpenfe with 
his politick Capacity as oft as he fees occafion : 
‘Tis only his Word fiands in his way. A 
Man is oblig'd £o keep his Word. Why? Becaufe 








* VOL. II. $. 306, 510, Gc. 
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he has given his Word to keep 7t.———_Is not this 
a notable Account of the Original of moral 
Juftice, and the Rife of Civil Government and 
Allegiance! 








5 E C 1. Ads 


UT to país by thefe Cavils of a Philofo- 

phy, which fpeaks fo much of Wature with 
fo little meaning; we may with juftice furely 
place itas a Principle, ** I hat if any thing be 
-* natural, in any Creature, or any Kind; tis 
* that which is prefervative of the Kind it-felf, 
** and conducing to its Welfare and Support. ` 
If in original and pure Nature, it be wrong to 
break a Promife, or be treacherous ; ‘tis as truly 
wrong to bein any refpect inhuman, or any way 
wanting in our natural part towards human 
Kind. lf Eating and Drinking be natural, Herd- 
wimzisfotoo. If any Appetite or Senfe be natural, 
the Senfe of Fellow/hipisthefame. If there beany 
thing of Nature in that Affection which is be- 
tween the Sexes, the Affectionis certainly as na- 
tural towards the confequent Offspring; and fo 
again between the Offspring themfelves, as Kin- 
dred and Companions, bred under the fame 
Difcipline and Oeconomy. And thus a Clan or 
Zribeis gradually form'd ; a Publick is recogniz’d- 
and befides the Pleafure found in íocial En- 
tertainment, Language, and Difcourfe, there 
is 
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is fo apparent a Neceflity for continuing this 
good Correfpondency and Union, that to have 
no Senfe or Feeling of this kind, no Love of 
Country, Community, or any thing in common, 
wou'd be the fame as to be infenfible even of 
the plaineft Means of Se/-Prefervation, and moft 
meceflary Condition of Self-Enjoyment. 








How the Wit of Man fhou'd fo puzzle this 
Caufe, as to make Civil Government and So- 
ciety appear a kind of Invention, and Creature 
of Art, I know not. For my own part, me- 
thinks, this herding Principle, and a@ffociating 
Inclination, is feen fo natural and ftrong in 
moft Men, that one might readily afhrm, ‘twas 
even from the Violence of this Paffion that fo 


much Diforder arofe in the general Society of 
Mankind. 


UNIVERSAL Good, or the Interefl of the 
World in general, is a kind of remote philofo- 
phical Object. That greater Community falls not 
eafily under the Eye. Nor is a National Inte- 
reft, or that of a whole People, or Body Politick, 
fo readily apprehended. In leís Partys, Men 
may be intimately converfant and acquainted 
with one another. They can there better tafte 
Society, and enjoy the common Good and In- 
tereft of a more contracted Publick, They view 
the whole Compafs and Extent of their Com- 

H 3 munitv . 
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munity; and fee, and know particularly whom 
they ferve, and to what end they affociate and 
confpire. All Men have naturally their fhare of 
this combining Principle: and they who are of 
the fprightlieft and moft active Facultys, have 
fo large a fhare of it, that unlefs it be happi- 
ly directed by right Reafon, it can never find 
Exercife for it-felf in fo remote a Sphere as that 
of the Body Politick at large. For here per- 
haps the thoufandth part of thofe whofe Inte- 
refis are concern'd, are {carce fo muchas known 
by fight. No vifible Band is form'd; no ftrict 
Alliance: but the Conjunétion is made with 
different Perfons, Orders, and Ranks of Men; 
not fenfibly, but i» Idea; according to that 
general View or Notion of a State or Common- 
wealth. 


Taus the focial Aim is dillurb'd, for want 
Of certain Scope. The clofe Sympathy and con- 
fpiring Virtue is apt to lofe it-felf, for want of 
Direction, in fo wide a Field. Nor ie the Paf- 
fion any-where fo ftrongly felt, or vigoroufly 
exerted, asin actual Con/pzracy or War; in which 
the higheft Genius’s are often known the for- 
wardeít to employ themíelves. For the moft 
generous Spirits are the moft combining. ‘They 
delight moft to move in Concert; and feci (if 
I may fo fay) in the ftrongeft manner, the 
force of the confederating Charm. 

“Tis 
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"I1s range to imagine that War, which of 
all things appears the moft favage, fhou'd be 
the Pafflion of the moft heroick Spirits. But 
"tis in War that the Knot of Fellow/hzp is clofeft 
drawn. “Tis in War that mutual Succour is 
moft given, mutual Danger run, and common 
Affection moft exerted and employ d. For He- 
roi{fm and Philanthrcpy are almoft one and the 
fame. Yet by a {mall mif-guidance of the Af- 
fection, a Lover of Mankind becomes a Rava- 
ger: A Hero and Deliverer becomes an Op- 
preffor and Deftroyer. 











Hence other Divifionsamongit Men. Hence, 
in the way of Peace and Civil Government, that 
Love of Party, and Subdivifion by Cabal. For 
Sedition is a kind of cantonizing already begun 
within the State. To cantonize is natural; when 
the Society grows valt and bulky: And power- 
ful States have found other Advantages in fend- 
ing Colonys abroad, than merely that of ha- 
ving Elbow-room at home, or extending their 
Dominion into diftant Countrys. Valt Em- 
pires are in many. reífpecis unnatural: but par- 
ticularly in this, That be they ever fo well con- 
flituted, the Affairs of, many mult, in fuch Go- 
vernments, turn upon a very few; and the Re- 
lation be lefs fenfible, and in a manner loft, be- 
tween the Magiftrate and People, in a Body fo 


H 4 unwieldy 
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unwieldy in its Limbs, and whofe Members 
lie fo remote from one another, and diftant 
from the Head. 


° Tis in fuch Bodys as thefe that ftrong Fac- 
tions are apteft to engender. ‘The aflociating 
. Spirits, for want of Exercife, form new Move- 
ments, and feek a narrower Sphere of Activity, 
when they want Action in a greater. "I hus we 
have Mhce!s within Wheels. And in fome Nati- 
onal Conftitutions /notwithftanding the Ab- 
furdity in Politicks) we have one Empire within 
another. | Nothing is fo delightful as to incor- 
porate. Difiinéiions of many kinds are invented. 

cligious Societys are form'd. Orders are erected ; 
and their Intereíis efpous d, and ferv d, with the 
utmoft Zealand Paflion. Founders and Patrons 
of this Sart are never wanting. Wonders are 
perform cd in this wrong focial Spirit, by thofe 
Members of feparate Societys. And the a//oei- 
ating Genius of Man 1s never better provd, than 
in thole very Societys, which are form d in op- 
pofition to the general one of Mankind, and 
to the real Intereft of the State. 











IN fhort, the very Spirit of Faélzon, for the 
grcateít part, feems to be no other than the 
Abuic or Irregularity of that /ucial Love, and 
common Affection, which ts natural to Mankind. 
For the Oppofite of Sociablenz/s is Selfifhne)s. 

| And 
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And of all Characters, the thorow-felfifh one 
is the leaít forward in taking Party. The Men 
of this fort are, in this refpect, true Alen of Mo- 
deration. “They are fecure of their Temper; 
and poffefs themfelves too well, to be in dan- 
ger of entering warmly into any Caufe, or en- 
gaging deeply with any Side or Faction. 


o 2, M2 EL. LII. 


O U have heard it (my Friend!) as a com- 
mon Saying, that Zztere/dl governs the World. 
But, I believe, whoever looks narrowly into 
the Affairs of it, will find, that Pafion, Humour, 
Caprice, Zeal, Faction, and a thoufand other 
Springs, which are counter to Self-Intere/t, have 
as confiderable a part in the Movements of this 
Machine. ‘ITDhere are more Wheels and Coun- 
ter-Poifes in this Engine than are eafily imagin' d. 
“Tis of too complex a kind, to fall under one 
fimple View, or be explain'd thus briefly in a 
word or two, ‘The Studiers of this Mechanzifm 
muít have a very partial Eye, to overlook all 
other Motions befides thofe of the loweft and 
narrowelt compafs. “Tis hard, that in the Plan 
or Defcription of this Clock-work, no Wheel 
or Balance fhou'd be allow'd on the fide of 
the better and more enlarg'd Affection; that 
nothing fhou'd be underftood to be done in 
Aindncfs 
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Kindnefs or Generofily ; nothing in pure Good-Na- 
ture or Friendfhip, or thro’ any /ocial or natural 
Affection of any kind: when, perhaps, the main 
Springs of this Machine will be found to be 
either thefe very natural Affeéiions themfelves, 
or a compound kind deriv'd from them, and 
retaining more than one half of their Nature. 


BuT here (my Friend!) you muít not expect 
that I fhou' d draw you up a formal * Scheme 
of the Paffions, or pretend to fhew you their 
Genealogy and Relation; how they are interwo- 
ven with one another, or interfere with our 
Happinefs and Intere. ^""Iwou'd be out of 
the Genius and Compafs of fuch a Letter as 
this, to frame a juft Plan or Model; by which 
you might, with an accurate View, obferve 
what Proportion the friendly and natural Affec- 
gzons feem to bear in this Order of Architecture. 


MovpERN Projectors, I know, wou'd willing- 
ly rid their hands of thefe natural Materials; 
and woud fain build after a more uniform way. 
They wou'd new-frame the human Heart; and 
have a mighty fancy to reduce all its Motions, 
Balances and Weights, to that one Principle 
and Foundation of a cool and deliberate Se/fiA- 
nefs. Men, it feems, are unwilling to think 








* See the fourth Treatife, viz. Pn2uiry conceiting Và; V OI, Ll. 
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they can be fo outwitted, and imposd on by 
Nature, as to be made to ferve her Purpofles, 
rather than their own. ‘They are afhamd to 
be drawn thus out of them/felves, and forc' d from 
what they efleem their true ZIntereft. 











THERE has been in all times a fort of nar- 
row-minded Philofophers, who have thought 
to fet this Difference to rights, by conquering 
Nature in themíelves. A primitive Father and 
Founder among thefe, faw well this Power of 
* Nature, and underftood it fo far, that he ear- 
neftly exhorted his Followers neither to beget 
Children, nor ferve their Country. ‘There 
was no dealing with Nature, it fcems, while 
thefe alluring Objects ftood in:the way. Re- 
latztons, Friends, Countrymen, Laws, Politick Con- 
jittutions, the Beauty of Order and Government, 
and the Interefl of Society and Mankind, were Ob- 
jects which, he well faw, wou'd naturally raife 
a ftronger Affection than any which was 
grounded upon the narrow bottom of mere 
SELF. His Advice, therefore, not to marry, 
nor engage at all in the Publick, was wife, 
and futable to his Defign. There was no way 
to be truly a Diíciple of this Philofophy, but 
to leave Family, Friends, Country, and So- 
ciety, to cleave to tt. ———— And, in good earneft, 








-- eee 


* Supra, pag. 49- And V OL. II. So. VOL. III. $32, 35, &c. 
wno 
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who wou'd not, if it were Happine/s to do fo? 
— The Philofopher, however, was sind, in tel- 
ling us his Thought. “Iwas a Token of his 
fatherly Love of Mankind. 


* Tu Pater, et rerum Inventor! Tu patria nobis 
Suppeditas precepta !— 


Burt the Revivers of this Philofophy in lat- 
ter Days, appear to be of a lower Genius. 
‘They feem to have underftood lefs of this force 
of Nature, and thought to alter the Thing, by 
fhifting a Name. They woud fo explain all 
the focial Paflions, and natural Affeciions, as 
to denominate ‘em of t the felft{fh kind. ‘Thus 
Civility, Hofpitality, Humanity towards Stran- 
gers or People in diftrefs, is only a more delibe- 
rate Selfhnefs. An honeft Heart is only a more 
cunning one: and FHoneíty and Good-Nature, 
a more deliberate, or better-regulated Self-Love. 
The Love of Kindred, Children and Pofterity, 
is purely Love of Self, and of one’ sown immediate 
Blood: Asif, by this Reckoning, all Mankind 
were not included; AU being of one Blood, and 
join d by Inter-Marriages and Alliances; as 
they have been tranfplanted in Colonys, and 
mix d one with another. And thus Love of 








* Lucret. 46. 3. 
T Supra, p. 58. And VOL. II. p. 320. 
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one's Country, and Love of Mankind, muft alfo 
be Self-Love. Magnanimity and Courage, no 
doubt, are Modifications of this univerfíal Self- 
Love! For * Courage (fays our modern Philofo- 
pher) is con/lant Anger. And all Men (fays ta 
witty Poet) wow d be Cowards if they durft. 





THAT the Poet, and the Philofopher both, 
were Cowards, may be yielded perhaps without 
difpute. They may have fpoken the befi of their 
Knowledge. But for true Courage, it has fo 
little to do with Anger, that there lies always 
the ftrongeft Sufpicion againft it, where this 
Pafhon is higheft. ‘The true Courage is the 
cool and calm. ‘The braveft of Men have the 
leaft of a brutal bullying Infolence; and in 
the very time of Danger are found the moft 
ferene, pleafant, and free. Rage, we know, 
can make a Coward forget himfelf and fight. 
But what is done in Fury or Anger, can never 
be plac’d to the account of Courage. Were 
it otherwife, Womankind might claim to be 
the //outefl Sex: for their Hatred and Anger 
have ever been allowd the ftrongeft and moft 
lafting. . 















* Sudden Courage (fays Mr. Hos »rs, Lev. chap 6.) is Anger. There- 
fore Courage confider'd as conflant, and belonging to a Character, mufi, 
in his account, be defin'd conflant Anger, or Anger confantly returning 

+ Lord Rocuestrer. Satis againfl. Mar. 
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OTHER Authors there have been of a yet 
inferior kind: a fort of * Diftributers and petty 
Retailers of this Wit; who have run Changes, 
and Divifions, without end, upon this Article 
of Self-Love. You have the very fame Thought 
{pun out a hundred ways, and drawn into 
Motto's, and Devifes, to fet forth this Riddle; 
That ** act as difintereftedly or generoufly as 
** you pleafe, Self ítill is at the bottom, and 
* nothing elfe." Now if thefe Gentlemen, who 
delight fo much in the Play of Words, but are 
cautious how they grapple clofely with Defini- 
tions, woud gell us only t what Self-Intereft 
was, and determine Happinefs and Good, there 
wou'd be an end of this enigmatical Wit. For 
in this we fhou d all agree, that Happinefs was 
to be purfu' d, and in fact was always fought 
after: but whether found in following Nature, 
and giving way to common Affection; or in 
fupprefhng it, and turning every Paíhon to- 








* The French Tranflator fuppofes with good reafon, That our Author, 
in this Paflage, had an eye to thole Sentences, or Maxims, which pafs 
under the name of the Duke pe La RocuHeEroucautrtr. He has added, 
withal, the Cenfure of this kind of Wit, and of thefe Maxims in parti- 
cular, by fome Authors of the fame Nation. ‘The Paflages are too long 
to infert here: tho they arc otherwife very juft and entertaining. That 
which he has cited of old Monraicne, is from the firt Chapter of his 
fecond Eflay. 

t VOL. II. p. 22, #3, &c. 78, 79, So, Ke. 87, &c. 
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wards private Advantage, a narrow Se/f/- End, 
or the Prefervation ofmere -Life; this wou'd be 
the matter in debate between us. ‘The Quef- 
tion wou'd not be, ** Who lov'd himfelf, or 
** Who 7n0t;' but * Who lov'd and ferv d him- 
" felf the rzgAte/l, and after the trueft man- 
"* ner. 


"I:s the height of Wifdom, no doubt, to be 
rightly /e/Ajjh. And to value Life, as far as Life 
is good, belongs as much to Courage as to Dif- 
cretion. Buta wretched Life 1s no wife Man's 
wifh. To be without ZZonce/iy, is, in effect, to 
be without natural Affeétion ox Sociatlenefs of any 
kind. Anda Life without natural Affection, 
Friendfhip, or Sociablene/[s, wou'd be found a 
wretched one, were it to be try d. "Iis as 
thefe Feelings and Affections are intrinfecally 
valuable and worthy, that Self-Interefi is to be 
rated and efteem'd. A Man is by nothing fo 
much himfelf, as by his Temper, and the Character 
of his Paffions and Affections. If he lofes what 
is manly and worthy in thefe, he is as much 
loft to himfelf as when he lofes his Memory 
and Underftanding. ‘The leaft ftep into Vil- 
lany or Bafenefs, changes the Character and 
Value of a Life. He who woud preferve Life 
at any rate, muft abufe hin/elf more than any- 
one can abufe him. And if life be not a dear 
thing indeed, he who has refus'd to live a Vil- 

lain, 
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lain, and has preferd Death to a bafe Action, 
has been a gainer by the barzain. 


SECT. IV. 


IS well for you (my Friend!) that in 
your Education you have had little to 
do with the * Philofophy or Philofophers of our 
days. A good Poet, and an honeft Hiftorian, 
may afford Learning enough for a Gentleman. 
And fuch a one, whilfl he reads thefe Authors 
as his Diverfion, will have a truer reliíh of 
their Senfe, and underftand 'em better than a 
Pedant, with all his Labours, and the afiiftance 
of his. Volumes of Commentators. I am fen- 
fible, that of old twas the cuftom to fend the 
Youth of higheft Quality to Philofophers to be 
form’d. “Iwas in their Schools, in their Com- 
pany. and by their precepts and Example, 
that the illuftrious Pupils were inur'd to Hard- 
fhip, and exercisd in the fevereft Courfes of 
‘Temperance and Self-denial. By fuch an 
early Difcipline, they were fitted for the Com- 
mand of others; to maintain their Country's 
Honour in War, rule wifely in the State, and 
fight againft Luxury and Corruption in times 


? 














* Our Author, it feems, writes at prefent as to a young Gentleman 
chiefly of a Court- Breeding. See, however, his further Sentiments more 
particularly in T'reatife 5. (viz. SOLILOQUY; injra, pag. 322, Se. 
in the Notes. 
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of Profperity and Peace. If any of thefe Arts 
are comprehended in Univerfity-Learning, ‘tis 
well. But as fome Univerfitys in the World 
are now modeld, they feem not fo very effec- 
tual to thefe Purpofes, nor fo fortunate in pre- 
paring for a right Practice of the World, or a 
jut Knowledge of Men and Things. Had you 
been thorow-pac'd in the £thicks or Politicks of 
the Schools, I fhou’d never have thought of 
writing a word to you upon Common Senfe, or 
the Love of Mankind. I fhou’d not have cited 
* the Poet's Dulce et Decorum. Nor, if I had 
mide a Character for you, as he for his noble 
Friend, fhoud I have crown'd it with his 


+ Non ille pro caris Amicis, 
Aut Patria timidus perzre. 


= Our Philofophy now-a-days runs after the 
manner of that able Sophiíter, who faid, + 
* Skin for Skin: Ali that a Man has will he give 
‘* for his Life. “Tis orthodox Divinity, as well 
as found Philofophy, with fome Men, to rate 
Life by the Number and Exquifitenefs of the 
pleajng Senfations. Thefe they conftantly fet 
in oppofition to dry Firtue and Honefly. And 
upon this foot, they think it proper to call all 
Men Fools, who wou'd hazard a Life, Or part 
doudou c n UU 


Vou. I. I with 
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with any of thefe pleafng Senfations; except on 
the condition of being repaid in the fame Coin, 
and with good Intereft into the bargain. Thus, 
it feems, we are to learn Virtue by Ulury ; 
and inhance the Value of Life, and of the Plea- 
fures of Senfe, in order to be wife and to live 
well. 


BuT you (my Friend!) are ftubborn inthis 
Point: and inflead of being brought to think 
mournfully of Death, orto repine at the Lofs 
of what you may fometimes hazard by your 
Honefty, you can laugh at fuch Maxims as 
thefíe; and divert your-felf with the improv d 
Selfifhnefs, and philofophical Cowardice of 
thefe fafhionable Moralifts. You will not be 
taught to value Life at their rate, or degrade 
H ONESY asthey do, who make it only a Name. 
You are perfuaded there is fomething more in 
the Thing than Fafhion or Applaufe; that 
WORTH and MERIT are fubítantial, and no 
way variable by Fancy or Will; and that Hon- 
OUR is as much it-felf, when acting by :t-felf, 
and unfeen, as when feen, and applauded by 
all the World. 


SHOU D one, who had the Countenance of 

a Gentleman, afk me ** Why I woud avoid 
* being 2722/7/y, when nobody was prefcnt?" In 
the firfl place I fhou'd be fully fatisfy d that he 
himfelf 
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himfelf was a very nafty Gentleman who cou'd 
afk this Queftion; and that it wou' d be a hard 
matter for me to make him ever conceive what 
true. Cleanline/s was. However, I might, not- 
withf{tanding this, be contented to give him a 
flight Anfwer, and fay, ** I was becaufe I had 
Nofe.” Shou'd he trouble me further, and 
afk again, * What if I had a Cold? Or what 
** if naturally I had no fuch nice Smell?” 

I might anfwer perhaps, ** That I card as lit- 
* tle to fee my-felf nafty, as that others fhou'd 
** fee me in that condition." But what if 
it were in the dark? Why even then, 
tho I had neither Nofe, nor Eyes, my Senfe of 
the matter woud ftill be the fame; my Nature 
wou'd rife at the Thought of what was fordid : 
or if it did not, I fhou'd have a wretched INa- 
ture indeed, and hate my-felf for a Beaft. Hon- 
our my-felf Y never cou'd; whilft I had no bet- 
ter a fenfe of what, in reality, I ow d my-felf, 
and what became me, as a Auman Creature. 





NÍvcH in the fame manner have I heard it 
afk'd, IVAÀy /how d a Man be honeft in the dark? 
What a Man mutit be to afk this Queftion, 
I won't fay. But for thofe who have no bet- 
ter a Reafon for being Lonc/! than the fear of 
a Gibbet or a Jati; I íhou' d not, I confefs much 
covet their Company, or Acquaintance. And 
if any Guardian of mine who had kept his 
I 2 ‘Pruitt, 
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Truf, and given me back my Eftate when I 
came of Age, had been difcover' d to have acted 
thus, thro' Fear only of what might happen to 
him; I fhou'd for my own part, undoubtedly, 
continue civil and refpectful to him: but for 
my Opinion of his Worth, it wou'd be fuch 
as the PYTHIAN God had of his Votary, who 
devoutly fear d him, and therefore reftord to a 
Friend what had been depofited in his hands. 


* Reddidit ergo metu, non moribus; e£ tamen 
omnem 

Vocem adyti dignam templo, veramque probavit, 

Extinétus tota pariter cum prole domoque. 


I kNow very well that many Services to 
the Publick are done merely for the fake of a 
Gratuity; and that Znformers in particular are 
to be taken care of, and fometimes made Pen- 
Jftoners of State. But I muft beg pardon for the 
particular Thoughts I may have of thefe Gen- 
tlemens Merit; and fhall never beftow my 
Efteem on any Other than the voluntary Difco- 
verers of Villany, and fearty Profecutors of 
their Country's Intereft. And in this refpect, 
I know nothing greater or nobler than the 
undertaking and managing fome important 


Juv. Sat. 135. 
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Accufation ; by which fome high Criminal of 
State, or fome form'd Body of Confpirators 
againft the Publick, may be arraign'd and 
brought to Punifhment, thro’ the honeft Zeal 
and publick Affection of a private Man. 





I KNOW too, that the mere Vulgar of Man- 
kind often ftand in need of fuch a rectifying 
Object as the Gallows before their Eyes. Yet 
I have no belief, that any Man of a liberal 
Education, or common Honefty, ever needed 
to have recouríe to this Idea in his Mind, the 
better to reftrain him from playing the Knave. 
And if a SA1NT had no other Virtue than 
what was raisd in him by the fame QObjecis 
of Reward and Punifhment, in a more diftant 
State; I know not whofe Love or Efteem he 
might gain befides: but for my own part, I 
fhou'd never think him worthy of mine. 


Nec furtum fect, nec fug, fi mihi dicat 

Servus: flabes pretium, loris non wureris, aio. 

-Non hominem occidi: Non pafces in cruce corvos. 

Sum bonus et frugi: Renuit, negat atque Sa- 
bellus. Hor. Epift. 16: 
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B Y this time (my Friend!) you may pofhbly, 
I hope, be fatisfy' d, that as I am in earn- 
cít in defending Raillery, fo I can be fober too 
in the Ufe of it. "Iis in reality a ferious Stu- 
dy, to learn to temper and regulate that Afu- 
mour which Nature has given us, as a more 
lenitive Remedy againit Vice, and a kind of 
Specifick againft Superftition and melancholy 
Delufion. There is a great difference between 
feeking how to raife a Laugh from every thing; 
and feeking,in every thing, what juftly may be 
laugh'd at. For nothing is ridiculous except 
what is deform’d: Nor is any thing proof a- 
gainít Railiery, except what is handfom and 
juft. And therefore ‘tis the hardeft thing in 
the World, to deny fair HONESTY the ufe of 
this Weapon, which can never bear an Edge 
againít her-felf, and bears againft every thing 
contrary. 








IE 
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Yr the very Jtalian Buffoons were to give us 
the Rule in thefe cafes, we fhou’d learn by 
them, that in their loweft and moft fcurrilous 
way of Wit, there was nothing fo fuccef{sfully 
to be play dupon, asthe Paíhons of Cowardice 
and Avarice. One may defy the World to turn 
real Bravery or Generofity into Ridicule. A 
Glutton or mere Senfualift is as ridiculous as 
the other two Characters. Nor can an unaf- 
fecied Temperance be made the Subject of Con- 
tempt to any befides the grofíeft and moft con- 
temptible of Mankind. Now thefe three Ingre- 
dients make up a virtuous Character: as the 
contrary three a vicious one. How therefore 
can we poíhbly make a Jeft of Honefty P— 
To laugh both ways, is nonfenfical. Andif the 
Ridicule lie againít Sotti/hnefs, Avarice, and Cow- 
ardice; you fee the Coníequence. A Man mutt 
be foundly ridiculous, who, with all the Wit 
imaginable, woud go about to ridicule Wif- 
dom, or laugh at Honefty, or Good Manners. 


A Man of thorow * Good-Breeding, what- 
ever elfe he be, is incapable of doing a rude 
or brutal Action. He never deliberates in this 
cafe, or confiders of the matter by prudential 
Rules of Self-Intereft and Advantage. He acts 
from his Nature, in a manner necefílarily, and 

“YOLI pe 161,163, ©... 
| 4 without 
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without Reflection: and if he did not, it were 
impofhble for him to anfwer his Character, 
or be found that truly well-bred Man, on every 
occafion. "Iis the fame with the kone Man. 
He can't deliberate in the Cafe of a plain Vil- 
lany. A Pium is no Temptation to him. He 
likes and loves himfelf too well, to change 
Hearts with one of thofe corrupt Mifcreants, 
who amongít 'em gave that name to a round 
Sum of Moncy gain'd by Rapine and Plunder 
of the Commonwealth. He who wou'd enjoy 
a Freedom of Mind, and be truly Po/fcffor of him- 
felf, mrmuft be above the thought of ftooping to 
what is villanous or bafe. He, on the other 
fide, who has a Heart to ftoop, muft neceflarily 
quit the thought of Maniline/s, Refolution, Friend- 
Ship, Merit, and a Character with himfelf and 
others: But to affect thefe Enjoyments and Ad- 
vantages, together with the Privileges of a li- 
centious Principle; to pretend toenjoy Society, 
and a free Mind, in company with a &navifh 
ffeart, is as ridiculousas-the way of Children, 
who eat their Cake, and afterwards cry for it. 
When Men begin to deliberate about Difhonefty, 
and finding it go lefs againit their Stomach, 
afk flily, ** Why they fhoud ftick at a good 
* Piece of Knavery, for a good Sum? ‘They 
fhou'd be told, as Children, that 7Z7ZAcy can't eat 
fheir Cake, and have it. 











WHEN 
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WHEN Men, indeed, are become accomplifh d 
Knaves, they are paft crying for their Cake. “They 
know themfelves, and are known by Mankind. 
"lis not thefe who are fo much envy d or ad- 
mird. The moderate Kind are the more taking 
with us. Yet had we Senfe, we fhould confi- 
der tis in reality the thorow profligate Knave, 
the very compleat unnatural Villain alone, who 
can any way bid for Happinefs with the ho- 
neft Man. True Intereft is wholly on ome fide, 
or the other. All between is * Inconfiftency, Ir- 
refolution, Remorfe, Vexation, and an Ague- 
Fit: from hot to cold; from one Raffion to a- 
nother quite contrary; a perpetual Difcord of 
Life; and an alternate Difquiet and Self-diflike. 
The only Reft or Repofe muft be thro’ one, de- 
termin d, confiderate Refolution: which when 
once taken, muft be courageouíly kept; and 
the Paíhons and Affections brought under obe- 
dience to it; the Temper fteel’d and harden'd 
to the Mind; the Difpofition tothe Judgment. 
Both muft agree; elíe all muft be Difturbance 
and Confufion. So that to think with one's 





* Our Author's French Tranflator cites, on this occafion, very aptly 
thofe Verfes of Hon Acr, Sat. 7. Lib. 2. 


— — Quanto conftantior idem 
In vitiis, tanto levius mifer, ac prior ille 
Qui jam contento, Jam laxo fune laborat. 


elf 
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felf, in good earneít, ** Why may not one do 
** this little Villany, or commit this one Irea- 
* chery, and but for once;" is the moft ridicu- 
lous Imagination in the World, and contrary 
to COMMON SENSE. Fora common honett 
Man, whilft left to himfelf, and undifturb d by 
Philofophy and fubtle Reafonings about his 
Intereít, gives no other Anfwer to the thought 
of Villany, than that hke can't poffibly find in his 
heart to fet about it, or conquer the natural 
Averfion he has to it. And this is natural 


and jufé. 


THE truth is; as Notions ftand now in the 
world, with refpect to Morals, Honefty is like 
to gain little by Philofophy, or deep Specula- 
tions of any kind. In the main, tis beft to 
ftick to Common Senfe, and go no further. Mens 
firt Thoughts, in this matter, are generally 
better than their fecond: their natural No- 
tions better than thofe rehn'd by Study, or 
Confultation with Ca/uzg!s. According to com- 
mon Speech, as well as common Senfe, /77o7ne/ly 
zs the bejt Policy: But according to refin d Seníe, 
the only well-advis'd Perfons, as to this World, 
are errant Knaves; and they alone are thought 
to ferve themfelves, who ferve their Paffions, 
and indulge their loofefl Appetites and De- 
fires.——Such, it feems, are the Wife, and fuch 
the Wifdom of this World! 











AN 
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AN ordinary Man talking of a vile Action, 
in a way of Common Senfe, fays naturally and 
heartily, ‘‘ He wou'd not be guilty of fuch a 
* thing for the whole World." But /peculative 
Men find great Modifications in the cafe; many 
ways of Evafion; many Remedys; many Al- 
leviations. A good Gift rightly apply d; a right 
Method of fuing out a, Pardon; good Alms- 
Houfes, and charitable Foundations erected 
for right Worfhippers; and a good Zeal fhewn 
for the right Belief, may fufhciently atone for 
one wrong Practice; efpecially when it is fuch 
as raifes a Man to a confiderable power (as 
they fay) of doing good, andíerviug the true Caufe. 








MAN Y a good. Eftate, many a high Station 
has been gain’d upon fuch a Bottom as this. 
Some Crowns too may have been purchas'd on 
thefe ‘Terms: and fome great * Emperors (if I 
miftake not) there have been of old, who were 
much affifted by thefe or the like Principles ; 
and in return were not ingrateful to the Caufe 
and Party which had affifted ‘em. ‘The Forgers 
of fuch Morals have been amply endow d: 
and the World has paid roundly for its Phi- 
lofophy ; fince the original plain Principles of 
Humanity, and the fimple honeft Precepts of 





*"VO L. III. f. 78,79,90,91- 
Peace 
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Peace and mutual Love, have, by a fort of fpi- 
ritual Chymifts, been fo fublimated, as to be- 
come the higheft Corrofives ; and pafling thro’ 
their Limbecks, have yielded the ftrongeft Spi- 
rit Of mutual Hatred and malignant Perfecution. 


í E Gi i. At. 


.U T our Humours (my Friend !) incline us 
not to melancholy Reflections. Let the 
folemn Reprovers of Vice proceed in the man- 
ner moft futable to their Genius and Cha- 
racier. I am ready to congratulate with ‘em 
on the Succefs of their Labours, in that autho- 
ritative way which is allow d em. I know not, 
in the mean while, why others may not be al- 
low'd to ridicule Folly, and recommend Wil- 
dom and Virtue (if poflibly they can) in a way 
of Pleafantry and Mirth. I know not why Po- 
ets,.or fuch as write chiefly for the Entertain- 
ment of themfelves and others, may not be al- 
lowd this Privilege. And if it be the Com- 
plaint of our //anding Reformers, that they are 
not heard fo well by the Gentlemen of Fafhion; 
if they exclaim againft thofe airy Wits who fly 
to Ridicule as a Proteciion, and make fuccefs- 
ful Sallys from that Quarter; why fhou'd it be 
deny' d one, who is only a Volunteer in this 
Caufle, to engage the Adverfary on his own 
terms, and expofe himfelf willingly to fuch At- 
tacks, 
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tacks, on the fingle condition of being allow d 
fair Play in the fame kind? 


Bv Gentlemen of Fafhion, I underítand thofe 
to whom a natural good Genius, or the Force 
of good Education, has given a Senfe of what is 
naturally graceful and becoming. Some by mere 
Nature, others by Art and Practice, are Matters 
of an Ear in Mufick, an Eye in Painting, a Fan- 
cy in the ordinary things of Ornament and 
Grace, a Judgment in Proportions of all kinds, 
and a general good 'lIaíte in moft of thofe Sub- 
jects which make the Amufement and Delight 
of the ingenious People of the World. Let 
fuch Gentlemen as theíe be as extravagant as 
they pleafe, or as irregular in their Morals; 
they muít at the fame time difcover their In- 
confiftency, live at variance with themfelves, 
and in contradiction to that Principle, on which 
they ground their higheft Pleafure and Enter- 
tainment. 


Or all other Beautys which Frtuofos purfue, 
Poets celebrate, Aiuficians fing, and Architects or 
Artifis, of whatever kind, defcribe or form ; the 
moít delightful, the moft engaging and pathe- 
tick, is that which is drawn from real Zife, and 
from the Pa/Aiens. Nothing affecis the Heart like 
that which is purely from it-fel/, and of its own 
nature; fuch as the Beauty of Sentiments, the Grace 

of 
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of Actions, the Turn of Charaéters, and the Propor- 
trons and Features of a human Mind. ‘This Leflon 
of Philofophy, even a Romance, a Poem, or a 
Play may teach us; whilft the fabulous Author 
leads us with fuch pleafure thro' the Labyrinth 
of the Affections, and interefts us, whether we 
will or no, in the Paílions of his Heroes and 
Heroines: 





3 





PEU —m An git, 
Irritat, mulcct, falis terroribus implet, 
Ut Magus. 


———— we ee ee eee, 





Lrr Poets, or the Men of Harmony, deny, 
if they can, this Force of Nature, or withftand 
this moral Magick. “They, for their parts, car- 
ry a double portion of this Charm about ’em. 
For in the firft place, the very Paflion which 
infpires ‘em, is it-felf the Love of Numbers, De- 
cency and Proportion; and this too, not in a nar- 
row fenfe, or after a /e/ffh way, (for who of 
them compofes for him/fel/?) but in a friendly 
focial View; for the Pleafureand Good ofothers: 
even down to Pofterity, and future Ages. And 
in the next place, ‘tis evident in thefe Perform- 
ers, that their chief I heme and Subject, that 
which raifes their Genius the moit, and by 
which they fo effectually move others, is pure- 
ly Manners, and the moral Part. For this is 


"Elor: Foie. ri. Gb. 2. 
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the Effect, and this the Beauty of their Art; 
* im vocal Meafures of Syllables, and Sounds, 
** to exprefs the Harmony and Numbers of an 
'* inward kind; and reprefent the Beautys of 
a human Soul, by proper Foils, and Con- 
** trarietys, which ferve as Graces in this Lim- 
** ning, and render this Mufick of the Pafhons 
* more powerful and enchanting.” 





& 4 


Iure Admirers of Beauty in the Fair Sex, 
wou'd laugh, perhaps, to hear of a moral Part 
in their Amours. Yet, what a ftir is made about 
a Feart! What curious fearch of Sentzments, and 
tender Thoughts! What praifes of a Humour, a 
Sen/e, a je-ne-{cai-quoi of Wit, and al thofe 
Graces of a Mind which thefe Virtuofo-Lovers 
delight to celebrate! Let them fettle this mat- 
ter among themfelves; and regulate, as they 
think fit, the Proportions which thefe different 
Beautys hold one to another: They muft allow 
ftill, there is a Beauty of the Mind; and fuch as 
is effential in the Cafe. Why elfe is the very 
Air of Foolifhànefs enough to cloy a Lover, at firft 
fight ? Why does an Zd:ot- Look and Manner de- 
{troy the Effect of all thofe outward Charms, 
and rob the Fair-One of her Power; tho regu- 
larly arm'd, in all the Exactne(ís of Features and 
Complexion ? We may imagine what we pleafe 
of a fubftantial folid part of Beauty: but were 
the Subject to be well criticiz'd, we (hou'd find, 

perhaps 
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perhaps, that what we moft admir d, even in 
the turn of outward Features, was only a myíte- 
rious Expreffion, and a kind of Shadow of 
fomething inward inthe Temper: and that when. 
we were ftruck with a majeflick Air, a /prightly 
Look, an Amazon bold Grace, or a contrary /oft 
and gentle one; 'twas chiefly the Fancy of thefe 
Characters or Qualitys which wrought on us: 
our Imagination being bufy'd in forming beau- 
teous Shapes and Images of this rational kind, 
which entertain d the Mind, and held it in 
admiration; whilft other Paflions of a lower 
Species were employ'd another way. The pre- 
liminary Addreíles, the Declarations, the Ex- 
planations, Confidences, Clearings; tbe De- 
pendence on fomething mutual, fomething felt 
by way of return; the Spes animi credula mutui : 
all thefe become neceílary Ingredients in the 
Affair of Love, and are authentically eftablifh'd 
by the Men of Elegance and Art in this way 
of Pallon. 











Nor can the Men of cooler Paflions, and 
more deliberate Purfuits, withftand the Force 
of Beauty, in other Subjects. Every-one is a 
Virtuofo, of a higher or lower degree: Every-one 
purfues a GRACE, and courts a * VENUS of 
one kind or another. The /enu/tum, the Ho- 
néefium, the Decorum of Things, will force its 

* Infra, pag. 357. 
way. 
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way. They who refufe to give it {cope in. the 
nobler Subjects of a rational and moral kind, 
will find its Prevalency elfewhere, in an * 





. 1n- 
ferior Order of Things. “They who overlook 
the main Springs of Aclion, and defpife the 
‘Thought of Numbers and Proportion in a Life 
at large, will in the mean Particulars of it, be 
no lefs taken up, and engag d; as either in the 
Study of common Arts; or in the Care and Cul- 
ture of mere mechanick Beautys. The. Models 
of Houfes, Buildings, and their accompanying 
Ornaments; the Plans of Gardens, and their 
Compartments; the ordering of Walks, Plan- 
tations, Avenues ; and a thoufand other Sym- 
metrys, will fucceed in the room of that hap- 
pier and higher Symmetry and Order of a Mind. 
The t Species of Fair, Noble, Handfom, will dif- 
cover it-felf on athoufand Occafions, andina 
thoufand Subjects. The Speczer Rill will haunt 
us, in fome fhape or other: and when driven 
from our cool Thoughts, and frighted from the 
Clofet, will meet us even at Court, and fill our 
Heads with Dreams of Grandure, Titles, Hon- 
ours, and a falfe Magnificence and Beauty; 
to which we are ready to facrifice our higheft 
Pleafure and Eafe; and for the fake of which, 
we become the mereft Drudges, and mof ab- 
ject Slaves. 





"Y XXI. JEL, p 
t VOL. III. f 
Vol. r. THE 
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‘THE Men of Pleafure, who feem the greateft 
Contemners of this philofophical Beauty, are 
forc'd often to confefs her Charms. "I hey can 
as heartily as others commend Afonefly; and are 
as much ftruck with the Beauty of a generous 
Part. ‘They admire the ‘Thing it-felf, tho not 
the Means. “And, if pofhble, they wou' d fo or- 
der it, as to make Probity and Luxury agree. 
But the Rules of Harmony will not permit it. 





The Diflonancys are too ftrong. However, 
the Attempts of this kind are not unpleafant 
to obferve. For tho fome of the voluptuous 


are found fordid Pleaders for Bafenefs and Cor- 
ruption of every fort: yet others, more gene- 
rous, endeavour to keep meafures with Honef- 
ty; and underítanding Pleafure better, are for 
bringing it under fome Rule. ‘They condemn 
this manner: they praife the other. ** So far was 
" right: but further, wrong. Such a Cafe was 
** allowable: but fuch a one not to be admit- 
" ted." ‘hey introduce a 7u/i;ice, and an Or- 
der in their Pleafures. ‘Thty wou'd bring Rea- 
fon to be of their Party, account in fome man- 
ner for their Lives, and form themfelves to fome 
kind of Confonancy, and Agreement: Or fhou'd 
they find this impracticable on certain terms, 
they wou'd.chufe to facrifice their other Plea- 
fures to thofe which arife from a generous Be- 

haviour. 
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haviour, a Regularity of Conduct, and a Con- 
fiftency of Life and Manners: 








* Et vere numerofque modofque edifcere vite. 


OTHER Occafions will put us upon this 
‘Thought: but chiefly a ftrong View of Merit, 
in a generous Charaéter, oppos'd to fome detef- 
tably vile one. Wence it is that among Poets, 
the Saitirifis feidom fail in doing Juftice to VIR- 
TUE. Nor are any of the nobler Poets falfe 
to this Caufe. Even modern Wits, whofe Turn 
is all towards Gallantry and Pleafure, when 
bare-fac'd Villany ftands in their way, and brings 
the contrary Species in view, can fing in paflio- 
mate firains the Praifes of plain Honefty. 


WHEN weare highly Friends with the World, 
fuccefsful with the Fair, and profperous in the 
poffeffion of other Beautys; we may perchance, 
as is ufual, defpife this fober Miftrefs. But 
when we fee, in the iflue, what Riot and Excefs 
naturally produce in the World; when we find 
that by Zuxurys means, and for the fervice of 
vile Interefts, Kmaves are advanc' d above us, 
and the t vileft of Men prefer'd before the ho- 
nefíteft; wethen behold ViRTUEina new Light, 
and by the affiftance of fuch a Foil, can dif- 











“Hor. Epifi. 9. Rb. 2. 
* VOL. III. fag. 308, 30g. 
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cern the Beauty of ZZone/ly, and the reality of 
thofe Charms, which before we underítood not 
to be either natural or powerful. 


s EB C I. IIL 


N D thus, after all, the moft natural Beau- 
ty in the World is Honef/ly, and moral Truth. 
For all Beauly is TRUTH. True Features make 
the Beauty of a Face; and true Proportions the 
Beauty of Architecture; as £rue Meafures that 
of Harmony and Mufick. In Poetry, which is 
all Fable, Zruthk ftill is the Perfeclion. And 
whoever is Scholar enough to read the anti- 
ent Philofopher, or his * modern Copifts, up- 
on the nature of a Dramatick and Epick Poem, 
will eafily underftand t this account of Truth. 





A PAINTER, if he has any Genius, under- 
ftands the Truth and Unity of Defign ; and knows 
he is even then unnatural, when he follows Na- 
ture too clofe, and ftrictly copys Life. For his 
Art allows him not to bring All Nature into his 





* The French Tranflator, no doubt, has juüfi!ly hit our Author's 
Thought, by na:ning in his Margin the excellent Bossu dz Poeme Epique; 
who in that admirable Comment and Explanation of ArırisrorLe, has 
perhaps not oniy fhewn himfelf the greatett of the French Criticks, bug 
prcfentc.l the World with a View of antient Literature and jafl Writing, 
beyond any oiher Modern of whatever Nation. 


TWUOL. III. p- 150, 15x, 152,103, 200, Xc. 
Piece, 
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Piece, but a Part only. However, his Piece, 
if it be beautiful, and carrys Zruth, muft be a 
Whole, by it-felf, compleat, independent, and 
withal as great and comprehenfive as he can 
make it. So that Particulars, on this occafion, 
mult yield to the general Defign; and all things 
be fubfervient to that which is principal: in 
order to form a certain Eafinefs of fight; a fim- 
ple, clear, and * united View, which wou'd be 
broken and difturb'd by the Expreffion of any 
thing peculiar or diftinct. 








Now 








* The rò 'Evevrozle ; as the great Mafter of Arts calls it, in his Po- 
eticks, ch. 23. but particularly ch. 7. where he fhews, ** That the rò Karir, 
* the Beautiful, or the Sublime, in thefe above-mention'd Arts, is from 
* the Expreffion of Greatnefs with Order : that is to fay, exhibiting the 
** Principal or Main of what is defign'd, in the very larget Proportions 
** in which itis capable of being view'd. For when it is gigantick, tis 
** in a manner out of fight, and can be no way comprchended in that 
** fimple and united View. As, on the contrary, when a Piece is of the 
** Miniature-kind; when it runs into the Detail, and nice Delineation of 
** every little Particular; ‘tis, as it were, invifible, for the fame reafon : 
** becaufe the fummary Beauty, the WHOL E. it-felf, connot be compre- 
** hended in that ONE united View; which is broken and loft by the 
** neceffary attraction of the Eye to every fmall and fubordinate Part. In 
** a poetick Syflem, the fame regard muft be had to the Memory, as in 
** Painting to the Eye. The Dramatic kind is confin'd within the con- 
** yenientand proper time of aSpe&tacle. The Epick is left more at large. 
** Each Work, however, muft aim at Vafine/s, and be as great and of as 
** long duration as poffible; but fo as to be comprehended (asto the main 
** of it) by one eafy Glance or Retrofpect of Memory. And this the Phi- 
** Jofopher calls, accordingly, the 4)'Evyurnpgónvre." I cannot better 
tranflate the Paffage than as I have done in thefe explanatory Lines. 
For befides what relates to mere Art, the philofophical Senfe of the Ori- 
ginal is fo majeftick, and the whole T'reatife fo mafterly, that when I find 

K 3 even 
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Now the Variety of Nature is fuch, as to 
diftinguifh every thing fhe forms, by a peculiar 
original Character; which, if firicily obferv’d, 
will make the Subject appear unlike to any 
thing extant in the World befides. But this 
Effect the good Poet and Painter feek indufiri- 
ouíly to prevent. They hate Minutenc/s, and 
are afraid, of Singularity; which wou' d make 
their Images, or Characters, appear capricious 
and fantaítical. "Ihe mere Face-Painter, in- 
deed, has little in common with the Poet; but, 
like the mere Hiftorian, copys what he fees, 





even the Latih Interpreters come fo fhort, I fhou'd be vain to attempt 
any thing in our own Language. I wou'd only add a fmall remark of 
my own, which may perhaps be notic'd by the Studiers of Statuary and 
Painting : That the greate of the antient as well as modern Artifis, 
were ever inclin d to follow this Rule of the Philofopher; and when 
they err'd in their Defigns, or Draughts, it was on the fide of Greatnefs, 
by running into thc unfizable and gigantick, rather than into the minute 
and delicate. Of this Micu. Axcrro, the great Beginner and Foun- 
der among the Moderns, and Zeux1s the fame among the Antients, may 
ferve as Inílances. See Priny, dib. 35- cap. Q. concerning ZrEuxis, 
and the Notes of Father Harouin in his Edition in ufum Delphini, 
P- 200. on the words, Deprehenditur tamen Zeuxis, Gc. And again PLINY 
himfelf upon Eupnranor, in the fame Book, cap. 11. p. 226. Docilis 
ac laboriofus, ante omnes, et in quocumque genere excellens, ac fibi equalis. Hie 
frimus videtur expreffiffe Dignitates Heroum, et ufurpaffe Symmetriam. Sed 
fuit univerfitate corPorum exilior, capitibus articulifque grandior. Volumina quo- 
que comfcjutt. de Symmetria et Coloribus, &c.. Wid. infra, p. 340, 341, 
$42-.1n the Notes. 


and 
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and minutely traces every Feature, and odd 
Mark. "Iis otherwife with the Men of Inven- 
tion and Defign. ‘Tis from the many Objects 
of Nature, and not from a particular-one, that 
thofe Genius's form the Idea of their Work. 
Thus the beft Artifls are faid to have been in- 
defatigable in ftudying the beft Statues: as 
efteeming them a better Rule, than the per- 
fecieft human Bodys cou'd afford, And thus 
ome * confiderable Wits have recommended 
the beft Poems, as preferable to the beft of 
Hiftorys; and better teaching the Zruth of 
Characiers, and Nature of Mankind. 








Nor can this Criticifm be thought high- 
flrain' d. ‘Tho few confine themfelves to thefe 
Rules, few are infenfible of 'em. Whatever 
quarter we may give to our vicious Poets, or 
other Compofers of irregular and fhort-liv’d 
Works; we know very well that the ftanding 
Pieces of good Artifts muft be form'd after a 
more uniform way. Every juft Work of theirs 
comes under thofe natural Rules of Proportion 
and 7ru(h. The Creature of their Brain muft 
be like one of Nature's Formation. It muft 
have a Body and Parts proportionable: or the 
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very Vulgar will not fail to criticize the Work, 
when it has neither * Head nor Tail. For fo €om- 
mon Senje (according to juft Philofophy) judges 
of thofe Works which want the Jfufítnefs of a 
Whole, and fhew their Author, however curi- 
ous and exact in Particulars, to be in the main 
avery Bungler: 


+ Infelix operts SUMMA, quia ponere Yl OTUM 
Nefczt. 


SUCH is poetical, and fuch (if I may fo call 
it) graphical or plaftick Zruth. Narrative, or Aij- 
torical Truth, muft needs be highly eftimable ; 
efpecially whenwe confider how Mankind,who 
are become {fo deeply interefted in the Subject, 
have fufiered by the want ofClearnefs init. “Vis 
it-felf a partofmoral Truth. To be a Judgein one, 
requires a Judgment in the other. ‘The Morals, 
the Character, and Genius ofan Author muft be 
thorowly confider’d: And the Hiftorian or Re- 
later of ‘Things important to Mankind, muft, 
whoever he be, approve himfelf many ways to 
us; both in refpect of his Judgment, Candor, 
and Difintereftednefs; ere we are bound to 
take any thing on his Authority. And as for 
i critical Truth, or the Judgment and Determi-. 


III. p- 25, 259. 260. t Hor. Ept. 3. Eb. 2. 
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mation of what Commentators, Tranflators, 
Parephrafts, Grammarians, and others have, 
on this occafion, deliver d to us; in the midft 
of fuch variety of Style, fuch different Read- 
ings, fuch Interpolations, and Corruptions in 
the Originals; fuch Miftakes of Copifts, Tran- 
{cribers, Editors, and a hundred fuch Acci- 
dents, to which antient Books are fubject: it 
becomes, upon the whole, a Matter of nice Spe- 
culation ; confidering, withal, that the Reader, 
tho an able Linguift, muft be fupported by fo 
many other Helps from Chronology, natural 
Philofophy, Geography, and other Sciences. 





AND thus many previous Třuths are to be 
examin d, and underftood, in order to judge 
rightly of hiflorical Truth, and of the pat Acti- 
ons and Circumftances of Mankind, as deli- 
verd to us by antient Authors of different Na- 
tions, Ages, Times, and different in their Cha- 
racters and Interefts. Some moral and philofo- 
phical Truths there are withal fo evident in 
themfelves, that 'twou'd be eafier to ' imagine 
half Mankind to have run mad, and join'd pre- 
cifely in one and the fame Species of Folly, 
than to admitany thing as 7ru/h, which fhou'd 
be advanc'd againft fuch natural Knowledge, fun- 
damental Reafon, and common Senje. 








Tuas 
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Tuis I have mention’d the rather, becaufe 
fome modern Zealots appear to have no better 
knowledge of TRUTH, nor better manner of 
judging it, than by ccunting Nofes. By this Rule, 
if they can poll an indifferent number out of a 
mob, if they can produce a Set of Lancafhire 
Noddles, remote provincial Head-pieces, or 
vifionary Aflemblers, to atteft a Story ofa Witch 
upon a Broomftick, and a Flight in the Air; they 
triump in the folid Proof of their new Pro- 
digy, and cry, Magna eft Veritaset prevalebit! 


RELIGION, no doubt, is much indebted to 
thefe Men of Prodigy; who, in fuch a difcern- 
ing Age, wou d fet her on the foot of popular 
Al radition ; and venture her on the fame bot- 
tom with Parifh-Tales, and goffliping Storys of 
imps, Goblins, and Demoniacal Pranks, invented 
to fright Children, or make Practice for com- 
mon Exorcifts, and Cunning-Men! For by that 
Name, you know, Country People are us’d to 
call thofe Dealers in Myflery, who are thought 
to conjure zn an honeft way, and foil the Devil 
at his own Weapon. 





AND now (my Friend!) I can perceive ‘tis 
time to put an end to thefe Reflections; left 
by endeavouring to expound things any fur- 
ther, I fhou’d be drawn from my way of Hu- 

MECU., 
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mour, to harangue profoundly on thefe Sub- 
jects. But fhou'd you find I had moraliz d in 
any tolerable manner, according to Common 
Senfe, and withcut Canting; I cou'd be fatisfy'd 
with my Performance, fuch as it is, without 
fearing what difturbance I might poffibly give 
to fome formal Cen/ors of the Age; whofe Dif 
couríes and Writings are of another ftrain. I 
have taken the liberty, you fee, to /cugh, up- 
on fomeoccafions: And if I have eitherlaugh’d 
wrong, or been impertinently ferious; I can 
be content to be laugh’d at, in my turn. If 
contrarywife I am raild at, I can laugh ftill, 
as before; and with frefh advantage to my 
Caufe. Fortho, in reality, there cou'd be no- 
thing lefs a laughing matter, than the pro- 
vok d Rage, Ill-will, and Fury of certain zea- 
lous Gentlemen, were they arm'd as lately 
they have been known; yet as the Magiftrate 
has fince taken care to pare their Talons, there 
is nothing very terrible in their Encounter. 
On the contrary, there is fomething comical in 
the cafe. It brings to one's mind the Fancy of 
thofe Grotefque Figures, and Dragon-Faces, 
which are feen often in the Frontiípicce, and 
on the Corner-Stones of old Buildings. “ihey 
feem placd there, as the Defenders and Sup- 
porters of the Edifice; but with all their Gri- 
mace, are as harmlefs to People without, as 
they are ufelefs to the Building within. Great 

Efforts 
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Efforts of Anger to little purpofe, ferve for 
Pleafantry aud Farce. Excceding Fiercenefs, 
with perfect Inability and Impotence, makes the 
higheft Ridicule. 

I am, Dear Friend, 


Affectionately Your's &c. 
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HAVE often thought how ill-natur'd a 
Maxim it was, which, on many occafions, 
I have heard from People of good underftand- 
ing; '' I hat, as to what related to private Con- 
** duct, No-one was ever the better for ADVICE.” 
But upon farther Examination, I have refolv'd 
with my-felf, chat the Maxim might be admit- 
ted without any violent prejudice to Mankind. 

Vor. I. For 
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For in the manner Advice was generally given, 
there was no reafon, I thought, to wonder it 
fhou'd be fo ill receivd. Something there was 
which ftrangely inverted the Cafe, and made 
the Giver to be the only Gainer. For by what 
Y coud obferve in many Occurrences of our 
Lives, That which we call'd giving Advice, was 
properly, taking an occafion to fhew our own 
Wifdom, at another’s expence. On the other 
fide, to be inftructed, or to receive Advice on the 
terms ufually preícrib'd to us, was little better 
than tamely to afford another the Occafion of 
raifing himíelf a Character from our Defects. 





In reality, however able or willing a Man 
may be to advife, tis no eafy matter to make 
ADVICE a free Gift. For to make a Gift free 
indeed, there muft be nothing in it which takes 
from Another, to add to Our-felf. In all other 
refpects, to give, and to difpenfe, is Generofity, 
and Good-will: but to befítow Wifdom., is to 
gain a Maftery which can't fo eafily be allow'd 
us. Men willingly learn whatever elfe is taught 
em. ‘They can bear a Ma/fer in Mathematicks, 
in Mufick, or in any other Science: but not 
in Underfianding and Good Senjfe. 


1s the hardeft thing imaginable for an 
AUTHOR not to appear affuming in this re- 
{pect. For all Authors at large are, in a man- 


ner, 
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ner, profefs’d Ma/lers of Under/landing to the Age. 
And for this reafon, in early days, Poets were 
look'd upon as authentick Sages, for diciating 
Rules of Life, and teaching Manners and good 
Senfe. How they may have loft their Preten- 
fion, I can't fay. “Tis their peculiar Happi- 
nefs and Advantage, not to be obligd to lay 
their Claim openly. And if whilft they pro- 
fefs only to please, they fecretly advofe, and give 
Inftruction; they may now perhaps, as well as 
formerly, be efteem’d, with juftice, the beft and 
moft honourable among Authors. 





MEAN while: ‘‘ If dzciating and prefcribing 
** be of fo dangerous a nature, in other Au- 
** thors; what muft his Cafe be, who dictates 
* to Authors themfelves? 


To this I anfwer; That my Pretenfion is not 
fo much 7o give Advice, as to confider of the Way 
and Manner of advifing. My Science, if it be 
any, is no better than that of a Language-Maf- 
ter, or a Logician. For I have taken it ftrong- 
ly into my head, that there is a certain Knack 
or Legerdemain in Argument, by which we may 
fafely proceed to the dangerous part of advifing, 
and make fure of the good fortune to have our 
Advice accepted, if it be any thing worth. 


NI vx 
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M x Propofal is to confider of this Affair, 
as a Cafe of SURGERY. Tis Practice, we all 
allow, which makes a Hand. ** But who, on 
‘© this occafion, will be praéizs'd on? Who will 
** willingly be the firft to try our Hand, and 
‘© afford us the requifite Experience?" Here 
lies the Difficulty. For fuppofing we had 
Hofpitals for this fort of Surgery, and there 
were always in readineís certain meek Fatients 
who wou'd bear any Incifions, and be probd 
or tented at our pleafure; the advantage no 
doubt wou'd be confiderable in this way of 
Practice. Some Infight muft needs be ob- 
tain'd. In time a Hand too might be acquird; 
but in all likelyhood a very rough one: which 
woud by no means ferye the purpofe of this 
latter Surgery. For here, a Tenderne/s of Hand 
is principally requifite. No Surgeon will be 
call’d, who has not Feeling and Compalfhon. 
And where to find a Subject in which the 
Operator is likely to preferve the higheft Zen- 
dernefs, and yet act with the greateft Re/fo/ution 
and Boldnefs, is certainly a matter of no flight 
Confideration. 








I AM fenfible there is in all confiderable 
Projects, at firft appcarance, a certain Air of 
chimerical Fancy and Conceit, which is apt 
to render the Projectors fomewhat liable to 

ridicule. 
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ridicule. I wou'd therefore prepare my Rea- 
der againít this Prejudice; by affuring him, 
that in the Operation propos' d, there is nothing 
which can juflly excite his Laughter; or if 
there be, the Laugh perhaps may turn againft 
him, by his own confent, and with his own 
concurrence: Which is a Specimen of that very 
Art or Science we are about to illuftrate. 











ACCORDINGLY, if it be objected againft 
the above-mention'd Praéíice, and Art of Sur- 
gery, * That we can no-where find fuch a 
** meek Patient, with whom we can in reality 
** make bold, and for whom neverthelefs we 
** are fure to preferve the greatefl 7 endernefs and 
* Regard:" I affert the contrary; and fay, for 
inftance, That we have each of us Our SELVES 
to fratiife on. * Mere Quibble! (you!l fay :) 
* For who can thus multiply himíelf 1nto £wo 
" Perfons, and be his own Subjeéét? Who can 
** properly laugh at him/elf, or find in his heart 
** to be either merry oríevere on fuch an oc- 
* cafion ?” Go tothe Poets, and they 
will prefent you with many Inftances. Nothing 
is more common with them, than this fort of 
SoriLOoQUvy. A Perfon of profound Parts, 
or perhaps of ordinary Capacity, happens, on 
fome occafion, to commit a Fault. He 15 con- 
cern'd for it. He comes alone upon the Stage ; 

looks 
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looks about him, to fee if any body be near; 
then takes himíelf to tafk, without fparing 
himfelf in the leat. You wou'd wonder to 
hear how clofe he pufhes matters, and how 
thorowly he carrys on the bufinefs of Se/f-d:/- 





feélion. By virtue of this Soriroouvx he be- 
comes two diftinct Perfons. He is Pupil and 
Preceptor. He teaches, and he learns. And 


in good earneft, had I nothing elfe to plead 
in behalf of the Morals of our modern Drama- 
tick Poets, I fhou’d defend ’em ftill againft 
their Accufers for the fake of this very Prac- 
tice, which they have taken care to keep up 
in its full force. For whether the Practice be 
natural or no, in refpect of common Cuítom 
and Ufage; I take upon me to affert, that it 
is an honeft and laudable Practice; and that 
if already it be not natural to us, we ought 
however to make it fo, by Study and Appli- 
cation. 


* ARE we to go therefore to the Stage for 

** Edification ? muft we learn our Catechifm 
* from Poets? And, like the Players, fpeak 
** aloud, what we debate at any time with our- 
* felves alone?" Not abfolutely fo, perhaps. 
Tho where the harm woud be, of fpending 
fome Diícouríe, and beftowing a little Breath 
and clear Voice purely upon our-felves, Y can't 
fce. We might peradventure be leís noify 
and 
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and more profitable in Company, if at conve- 
nient times, we difcharg d fome of our articu- 
late Sound, and {poke to our-felves viva voce 
when alone. For Company is an extreme 
Provocative to Fancy; and, like a hot Bed in 
Gardening. is apt to make our Imaginations 
{prout too fat. But by this anticipating Remedy 
of SOLILOQUyY, we may effeciually provide 
againit the Inconvenience. 


WE HAVE an account in Hiflory of a 
certain Nation, who feem to have been ex- 
tremely apprehenfive of the Effects of this Fro- 
thinefs or Ventofity in Speech, and were ac- 
cordingly refolv d to provide thorowly againft 
the Evil. . I hey carry' d this Remedy of ours 
fo far, that it was not only their Cuftom, but 
their Religion and Law, to fpeak, laugh, ufe 
Action, geíticulate, and doall in the fame man- 
ner when by themfelwes, as when they were 
in Company. If you had ftol’n upon 'em un- 
awares at any time, when they had been a- 
lone, you might have found 'em in high Dif- 
pute, arguing with themfelves, reproving, 
counlelling, haranguing themfelves, and in 
the moft florid manner accofting their own 
Perfons. In ali likelihood they had been once 
a People remarkably Huentin Expreflion, much 
pefter d with Orators and Preachers, and might- 
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ily fubject to that Difeafe which has been fince 
call'd the Leprofy of Eloquence; till fome fage 
Legiflator arofe amongft 'em, who when he 
cou'd not oppofe the Torrent of Words, and 
flop the Flux of Speech, by any immediate 
Application, found means to give a vent to 
the loqacious Humour, and broke the force 
of the Diftemper by eluding it. 


OUR prefent Manners, I mult own, are not 
fo well calculated for this Method of SOLILO- 
OUY, as to fuffer it to become a national Prac- 
tice. “Tis but a {mall Portion of this Regimen, 
which I wou'd willtngly borrow, and apply 
to private ufe; efpecially in the cafe of Au- 
thors. I am fenfible how fatal it might prove 
to many-honourable Perfons, íhou d they ac- 
quire fuch a Habit as this, or offer to practife 
fuch an Art, within reach of any mortal 
Ear. For tis well known, we are not many 
of us like that Roman, who wifh'd for Win- 
dows to his Breaít, that all might be as con- 
fpicuous there as in his Houfe, which for 
that very reafon he had built as open as was 
poíhble. I wou’d therefore advife our Probati- 
oner, upon his firt Exercile, to retire into 
fome thick Wood, or rather take the Point of 
fome high Hill; where, befides the Advantage 
of looking about him for Security, he woud 
find the Air perhaps more rarefy d, and futable 

LO 
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to the Perfpiration requird, efpecially in the 
cafe of a Poetical Genius. 





* Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, et fugit 
urbes. 


"Iis remarkable in all great Wits, that they 
have own'd this Practice of ours, and generally 
defcrib'd themíelves as a People liable to fuf- 
ficient Ridicule, for their great Loquacity by 
themfelves, and their profound 'laciturnity in 
Company. Not only the Poet and Philofopher, 
but the Orator himíelf was wont to have re- 
couríe to our Method. And the Prince of this 
latter I ribe may be prov'd to have been a great 
Frequenter of the Woods and River-Banks ; 
where he confum'd abundance of his Breath, 
fufferd his Fancy to evaporate, and reduc'd 
the vehemence both of his Spirit and Voice. 
If other Authors find nothing which invites 
em to thefe Receffes, ‘tis becaufe their Ge- 
nius is not of force enough: Or tho it be, 
their Character, they may imagine, will hard- 
ly bear em out. For to be furprizd in the 
odd Actions, Gefítures, or Tones, which are 
proper to fuch Z/ceticks, Y muft own woud be 
an ill Adventure for a Man of the World. 
But with Pocts and Pahilofophers ‘tis a known 
Cafe: 


* Hor. Eit. a. lib a. 
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* Aut infanit Fomo, aut verfus facit — 


COMPOSING and Raving muft neceflarily, 
we fee, bear a refemblance. And for thofe 
Compofers who dealin Syitems, and airy Spe- 
culations, they have vulgarly país d for a fort 
of Profe-Poets. ‘Their fecret Practice and Habit 
has been as frequently noted: 


+ Murmura cuin fecum et rabiofa flentia rodunt- 


Both thefe forts are happily induig’d in this 
Method of Evacuation.  EFhey are thought to 
act naturally, and in their proper way, when 
they allume thefe odd Manners. But of other 
Authors ‘tis expected they íhou'd be better 
bred. ‘Chey are oblig d to preferve a more con- 
verfable Habit; which 1s no {mall misfortune 
to ‘em. For if their Meditation and Refvery 
be obftructed by the fear of a nonconforming 
Mein in Converfation, they may happen to be 
fo much the woríe Authors for being finer Gen- 
tlemen. ‘Their Fervency of Imagination may 
poíhbly be as ftrongas either the Philofophers 
or the Poet's. But being deny'd an equal Be- 
neht of Difcharge, and. with-held from the 
wholefom manner of Relief in private; ‘tis 
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no wonder if they appear with fo much Froth 
and Scum in publick. 


"Tis obfervable, that the Writers of M£- 
MOIRS and Essays are chiefly fubject to this 
frothy Diftemper. Nor can it be doubted that 
this is the true Reafon why thefe Gentlemen 
entertain d the World fo lavifhly with what 
relates to themfelves. For having had no oppor- 
tunity of privately converfing with themíelves, 
or exercifing their own Genius, fo as to make 
Acquaintance with it, or prove its Strength; 
they immediately fall to work in a wrong 
place, and exhibit on the Stage of the World 
that Praétice. which they fhou'd have kept to 
themíelves ; if they defign'd that either they, 
or the World, fhou' d be the better for their Mo- 
ralitys. Who indeed can endure to hear an £m- 
pirick talk of his own Conftitution, how he go- 
verns and manages it, what Diet agrees beflwith 
it, and what his Practice is with himíelf? 
The Proverb, no doubt, is very jul, Puvfician 
cure thy-felf. Yet methinks one fhou'd have but 
an ill time, to be prefent at thefe bodiiy Ope- 
rations. Nor is the Reader in truth any bct- 
ter entertain'd, when he is oblig'd to affift at 
the experimental Difcuffions of his praciifing 
Author, who allthe whileis in reality doing no 


better, than taking his Phyfick in publick. 
L 3 FOR 
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For this reafon, I hold it very indecent for 
any one to publifh his Meditations, Occafonal 
Reflections, Solitary Thoughts, or other fuch Ex- 
ercifes as come under the notion of this /e/f- 
difcourfing Practice. And the modefteft ‘Title 
I can conceive for fuch Works, wou'd be that 
of a certain’ Author, who call d them his Cru- 
ditys. "Iis the Unhappinefs of thofe Wits, who 
conceive fuddenly, but without being able to 
go out their full time, that after many Muiícar- 
riages and Abortions, they can bring nothing 
well-fhapen or perfect into the World. “They 
are not however the lefs fond of their Offspring, 
which in a manner they beget in publick. 
For fo publick-fpirited they are, that they can 
never afford themfelves the leaft time to think 
in private, for their own particular benefit and 
ufe. For this reafon, tho they are often retir d, 
they are never by themfelves. “The World is 
ever of the Party. They have their Author- 
Charaéter in view, and are always confidering 
how this or that Thought woud ferve to com- 
pleat fome Set of Contemplations, or furnifh out 
the Common-Place-Book, from whence thefe 
treafur'd Riches are to flow in plenty on the 
neceíhtous World. 


Dv T if our Candidates for Authorfhip hap- 
pen to be of the /uncéiif/v d kind; ‘tis not to be 
imagin cl 
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imagin'd how much farther ftill their Charity 
1s apt to extend. So exceeding great is their 
Indulgence and ‘Tendernefs for Mankind, that 
they are unwilling the leaft Sample of their 
devout Exercife fhou'd be loft. Tho there are 
already fo many Formularys and Rituals ap- 
pointed for this Species of Soliloguy; they can 
allow nothing to lie conceal'd, which palles in 
this religious Commerce and -way of Dialogue 
between them and their Soul. 


‘THESE may be term'd a fort of Pfeudo-Afce- 
ticks, who can have no real Converíe either 
with themfelves, or with Heaven; whilft they 
look thus a-fquint upon thè World, and carry 
Titles and Editions along with 'em in their Me- 
ditatons. And altho the Books of this fort, 
by a common Idiom, are call'd good Books; the 
Authors, for certain, are a forry Race: For 
religious Crud:tys are undoubtedly the worít of 
any. * A Saint-Author of all Men lcaíft values 


Politenefs. He fcorns to confine that Spirit, 
in which he writes, to Rules of Criticifm and 
profane Learning. Nor is he inclin’din any 


re{pect to play the Critick on himfelf, or re- 
gulate his Style or Language by the Standard 
of good Company, and People of the better 
fort. He is above the Confideration of that 





“VOL. III. p. 259, 240, 241. in the Notes. 
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which in a narrow fenfe we call Manners. Nor 
is he apt to examine any other Faults than 
thofe which he calls Sins: Tho a Sinner againít 
Good-Breeding, and the Laws of Decency, 
will no more be efteem’d a good Author, than 
will a Sinner againft Grammar, good Argu- 
ment, or good Senfe. And if Moderation and 
Temper are not of the Party with a Writer; let 
his Caufe be ever fo good, I doubt whether he 
will be able to recommend it with great ad- 
vantage to the World. . 





On this account, I woud principally re- 
commend our Exercife of Self-Converfe to all 
fuch Perfons as are addicied to write after the 
manner of holy .Advifers; efpecially if they he 
under an indifpenfible Neceflity of being Zalk- 
ers or ZJdaranguers in the fame kind. For to 
difcharge frequently and vehemently in pub- 
lick is a great hinderance to tbe way of private 
Exercife; which  coníits chiefly in  Controul. 
But where, inftead of Controul, Debate or 
Argument, the chief Exerciíc of the WVWVi1it con- 
Gits in uncontroulable Harangues and Realon- 
ings, which muft neither be queition’d nor 
contradicted; there is great danger, left the 
Party, thro this Habit, fhou d fuller much by 
Criuditys, Indigeflions, Choler, Bile, and parti- 
cularly by a certain Tumour or Flatulency, which 
renders him of all Men the leaft able to apply 

the 
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the wholefom Regimen of Self-Practice. “Tis 
no wonder if fuch quaint Pradclitioners grow 
to an enormous Size of Abfurdity, whilft they 
continue in the reverfe of that Practice, by 
which alone we correct the Redundancy of 
Humours, and chaften the Exuberance of Con- 
ceit and Fancy. 














A REMARKABLE Inftance of the want of 
this fovereign Remedy may be drawn from 
our common great Talkers, who engrofs the 
ereateít part of the Converíations of the World, 
and are the forwardeft to fpeak in publick Af- 
femblys. Many of thefe have a fprightly Ge- 
nius, attended with a mighty Heat and Ebul- 
lition of Fancy. But ‘tis a certain Obfervation 
in our Science, that they who are great ‘Ialk- 
ers in Company, have never been any ‘Talkers 
by themfzloes, nor us'd to thefe private Difcuth- 
ons of our home Regimen. For which reafon 
their Froth abounds._ Nor can they difcharge 
any thing without fome mixture ofit. But 
when they carry their Attempts beyond or- 
dinary Difcourtfe, and woud rife to the Capa- 
city of Authors, the Cafe grows woríe with ‘em. 
Their Page can carry none of the Advantages 
of their Perfon. They can no-way bring into 
Paper thofe Airs they give themfelves in Dif- 
couríe. The Turns of Voice and Aciion, with 
which they help out many a lame ‘Thought 
and 
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and incoherent Sentence, muft here be laid 
afide; and the Speech taken to pieces, com- 
pard together, and examin'd from head to 
foot. So that unlefs the Party has been usd 
to play the Critick thorowly upon himfelf, he 
will hardly be found proof againft the Criti- 
cifms of others. His Thoughts can never ap- 
pear very correct; unlefs they have been usd 
to found Correction bv themíelves, and been 
well form'd and difciplin' d before they are 
brought into the Field. "Iis the hardeft thing 
in the world to be a good Thinker; without be- 
ing a ftrong Self-Examiner, and thorow-pacd 
Dialcgi/t, in this folitary way. 








S ER G-k. LE. 


UT to bring our Cafe a little clofer ftill 
to Morals. I might perhaps very juftifi- 
ably take occafion here to enter into a fpacious 
Field of Learning, to fhew the Antiquity of 
that Opinion, ** That we have each of us a 
‘© Demon, Genius, Angel, or Guardian-Spirit, to 
** whom we were ftriclly join’d, and commit- 
** ted, from our earlieft Dawn of Reafon, or 
* Moment of our Birth." “This Opinion, were 
it literally true, might be highly ferviceable, 
mo doubt, towards the Eftablifhment of our 
Syftem and Doétrine. For it woud infallibly 
be provd a kind of "ackHege or Impiety to 
flight 
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flight the Company of fo Divine a Gue/!, and 
in a manner banifh him our Breaít, by re- 
fufing to enter with him into thofe fecret Con- 
ferences, by which alone he cou'd be enabled 
to become our Zdovifer and Guide. But I fhoud 
efteem it unfair to proceed upon fuch an Hy- 
pothefis as this: when the very utmoft the wife 
Antients ever meant by this Demon-Compa- 
nion, I conceive to have been no more than 
enigmatically to declare, ** That we had each 
** of us a Patient in our-felf; that we were pro- 
'"* perly our own Subjects of Practice; and that 
* we then became due Practitioners, when by 
** virtue of an intimate Rec: /s we cou'd difcover 
** a certain Duplicitty of Soul, and divide our- 
** felves into two Partys." One of thefe, as 
they fupposd, wou'd immediately approve 
him-felfa venerable Sage; and with an air of 
Authority erect himfelf our Counfellor and 
Governor; whilft the other Party, who had 
nothing in him befides what was bafe and /er- 
vile, woud be contented to follow and obey. 





ACCORDING therefore as this Zece/s was 
deep and intimate, and the Dual Number prac- 
tically form d in Us, we were fuppos’d to ad- 
vance in Moralsand true Wifdom. ‘This, they 
thought, wasthe only way of compofing Matters 
in our Breaft,and eftablifhing that Subordinacy, 
which alone cou'd make Us agree with our- 


felves, 
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felves, and be of a-piece within. They efleem'd 
this a more religious Work than any Prayers, 
or other Duty in the Temple. And this they 
. advis'd Us to carry thither, as the befl Offering 
which cou'd be. madc: 


Mentis. 








* Compofitum jus, fafque animi, fanciofque receffus 


Turis was,amongthe Antients, that celebra- 
ted Deiphick Ynfcription, RECOGNIZE YOUR- 
SELE: which was as much as to fay, Divide 
your-felf or Be Two. For if the Divifion were 
rightly made, all within wou'd of couríe, they 
thought, be rightly underftood, and prudently 
manag'd. Such Confidence they had in this 
Home-2D:ialeci of SOLILOQU v. For 1t was ac- 
counted the peculiar of Philofophers and wife 
Men,- to be able /o hold themfelves in Talk. And 
it was their Boafton this account, ** ‘That they 
** were never leís alone than when by themfelues." 
A Knave, they thought, cou'd never be by him- 
Jef: Not. that his Conícience was always fure 
of giving him Difturbance; but he had not, 
they fuppos'd, fo much Intereít with himfelf, 
as to exert this generous Faculty, and raife 
himfelf a Companion; who being fairly ad- 
mitted into Partneríhip, wou' d quickly mend 
his Partner, and fet his Affairs on a right foot, 

"^ Pel. Sat. 2. 


ONE 
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ONE wou'd think, there was nothing eafier 
for us, than to know our own Minds, and un- 
derfland what our main Scope was; what we 
plainly drove at, and what we propos d to our- 
felves, as our End, in every Occurrence of our 
Lives. But our Thoughts have generally fuch 
an obfcure implicit Language, that tis the hard- 
eft thing in the world to make 'em fpeak ^ut 
diftinctly. For this reafon, the right Method is to 
give 'em Voice and Accent. And this, in our 
default, is what the Moralifis or Philofophers en- 
deavour to do, to our hand; when, as is ufu- 
al, they hold us out a kind of vocal Looking- 
Glaís, draw Sound out of our Breaít, and in- 
filruct us to perfonate our-felves, in the plain- 
eft manner. 


* Illa fibi introrfum, et fub Lingua zmmurmurat : 
o fi 
Ebullit Patrui preclarum funus! 





A CERTAIN Air of Pleafantry and Humour, 
which prevails now-a-days in the fafhionable 
World, gives a Son the aflurance to tell a Fa- 
ther, he has liv’d too long: and a Hufband the 
privilege of talking of his Second Wife before 
his Fir//. But let the airy Gentleman, who 








* Perf. Sat. 2. 
makes 





Sw 
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makes thus bold with others, retire a-while out 
of Company ; and he fcarce dares tell himfelf 
his Wifhes. Much lefs can he endure to carry 
on his Thought, as he necefiarily mutt, if he 
enters once thorowly into Himfelf, and proceeds 
by Interrogatorys to form the Home-Acquain- 
tance and Familiarity requir d. For thus, af- 
ter fome ftruggle, we may fuppofe him to ac- 
coft himíelf. ** Tell me now, my honeít 
‘© Heart! Am I really honef, and.of fome worth ? 
** or do I only make a fair fhow, and am zntrin- 
* fecally no better than a Rafcal? As good a 
Friend, a Country-man, or a Relation, as I 
*'* appear outwardly to the World, or as I woud 
* willingly perhaps think my-felf to be; fíhou'd 
‘© I. not in reality be glad they were hang d, 
** any of them, or broke their Necks, who hap- 
** pen'd to ftand between Me and the leaft por- 
** tion of an Eftate ? Why not? fince ‘tis my 
.** Intereft.. Shou'd I not be glad there- 
* fore to help this matter forwards, and pro- 
** mote my Intereft, if it lay fairly in my power? 
ds No doubt: provided I were fure not 
* to be punifíh' d for it. And what rea- 
* fon has the greateft Rogue in Nature for not 
** doing thus? The fame reafon, and no 
** other. Am I not then, at the bottom, 
* the fame as he? The fame: an arrant 
* Villain; tho perhaps more a Coward, and 
* notío perfect in my kind. If Intereft there- 

fore 
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* fore points me out this Road; whither 
* would Humanity and Compaffon lead me? 

* Quite contrary. Why therefore do I 
'* cherifh fuch Weaknefles? Why do I fympa- 
* thize with others? Why pleafe myfelf in the 
‘© Conceit of Worth and Honour? a Character, 
* a Memory, an Iffue, or a Name? What elfe 
* are thefe but Scruples in my way? Where- 
** fore do I thus bely my own Znterefl, and by 
'** keeping my-felf half-Knave, approve my-felf 
' a thorow Fool?" 


Tuis is a Language we can by no means 
endure to hold with our-felves; whatever Rail- 
lery we may ufe with others. We may defend 
Vilany, or cry up Folly, before the World: 
But to appear Fools, Mad-men, or Varlets, to 
our-felves; and prove it to our own faces, that 
we are really /uch, is infupportable. For fo 
true a Reverence has every-one for himfelf, 
when he comes clearly to appear before his 
clofe Companion, that he had rather profefs 
the vileft things of himfelf in open Company, 
than hear his Characier privately from his 
own Mouth. So that we may readily from 
hence conclude, ‘That the chief Intereit of Am- 
bition, Avarice, Corruption, and every fly infinu- 
ating Fice, is to prevent this Interview and 
Familiarity of Difcourfe which is confequent 

upon 
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upon clofe Retirement and inward Recefs. “lis 
the grand Artifice of Villany and |Leudnefs, as 
well as of Supevjiition and B:gotry, to put us 
upon Terms of greáter Diftance and Formality 
with our-felves, and evade our proving Me- 
thodof Soriroouvy. And for this reafon, how 
fpecious foever may be the Iníiruciion and 
Doctrine of Formalifis; their very Manner it- 
felf is a fufhcient Blind or Remora in the way 
of Honefty and good Seníe. 


I AM fenfible, that fhou’d my Reader be 
peradventure a Lover, after the more profound 
and folemn way of Love, he wou'd be apt to 
conclude, that he was no Stranger to our pro- 
posd Method of Practice; being conícious to 
himíelf of having often made vigorous Excur- 
fions into thofe folitary Regions above-menti- 
on'd; where Soliloquy is upheld with moft ad- 
vantage. . He may chance to remember hosw 
he has many times addreísd the Woods and 
Rocks in audible articulate Sounds, and feem- 
ingly expofiulated with himfelfin fuch a man- 
ner, as if he had really form' d the requiíite 
Diüncéciion, and had the Power to entertain 
himíelf in due form. But it is very apparent, 
that tho all were true we have here fuppos' d, 
it can no way reach the Cafe before us. For 
a pafflionate Lover, whatever Solitude he may 
affect, can never be trulv by him/felf. His Cale 

is 
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is like the Author's who has begun his Court- 
fhip to the Publick, and is embark d in an In- 
trigue which fufhciently amufes, and takes 
him out of himfelf. Whatever he meditates 
alone, is interrupted ftill by the imagin d Pre- 
fence of the Miflrefs he purfues. Not a Thought, 
not an Expreffion, not a Sigh, which is purely 
for himfelf. All is appropriated, and all de- 
voutly tender'd to the Object of his Paíhon. 
Infomuch that there is nothing ever fo trivial 
or accidental of this kind, which he is not de- 
firous fhou'd be witneís'd by the Party, whofe 
Grace and Favour he folicits. 


"Drs the fame Reafon which keeps the ima- 
sinary Saint, or Mick, from being capable 
of this Entertainment. Inftead of looking nar- 
rowly into his own Nature and Mind, that he 
may be no longer a Myftery to himfelf, he is 
taken up with the Contemplation of other 
myfterious Natures, which he’ can never ex- 
plain or comprehend. He has the Speciers of 
his Zeal before his Eyes; and is as {familiar 
with his Modes, Eflences, Perfonages. and Ex- 
hibitions of DeE1TY, as the Conjurer with his 
different Forms, Species, and Orders of €» Ex (1 
or DAEMONS. So that we make no doubt to 
affert, that not fo much as a reclufe Religi- 
onift, a Votary, or Hermit, was cver truly 6% 
hanfelf. And thus fince neither Lover, duther, 

VOL. I. NI My/iick. 
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Myfiick, or Conjurer (who are the only Clai- 
mants) can truly or juftly be entitled to a 
Share in this Self-entertainment; it remains 
that the only Perfon intitled, is the Man of 
Senfe, the Sage, or Philofopher. However, fince 
of all other Characters we are generally the 
moít inclin’d,to favour that of a Lover, it 
may not, we hope, be impertinent, on this 
occafion, to recite the Story of an Amour. 





176 





A VIRTUOUS young Prince of a he- 
roick Soul, capable of Love and Friendfhip, 
made war upon a 'lyrant, who was in every 
refpect his Reverfe. "I was the Happinefs of 
our Prince to be as great a Conqueror by his 
Clemency and Bounty, as by his Arms and 
military Virtue. Already he had won over to 
his Party feveral Potentates and Princes, who 
before had been fubjec to the Tyrant. Among 
thofe: who adherd ftill to the Enemy, there 
was a Prince, who having all the advantage 
of Perfon and Merit, had lately been made 
happy in the Poflefhon and mutual Love of 
the moft beautiful Princefs in the World. It 
happen' d that the Occafions of the War call'd 
the new-marry'd Prince to a diftance from his 
below’d Princefs. He left her fecure, as he 
thought, in a ftrong Caftle, far within the 

| Country : 
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Country: but in his abfence the Place was 
taken by furprize, and the Princefs brought 
a Captive to the Quarters of our. heroick 
Prince. 


THERE was in the Camp a young Noble- 
man, Favourite of the Prince; one who had 
been educated with him, and was flill treated 
by him with perfect Familiarity. Him he im- 
mediately fent for, and with ftrict Injunctions 
committed the captive Princeís to his charge ; 
refolving fhe fhou’d be treated with that Re- 
{pect which was due to her high Rank and 
Merit. “Iwas the fame young Lord, who had 
difcoverd her difguisd among the Prifoners, 
and learnt her Story; the particulars of which 
he now related to the Prince. He fpoke in 
Extafy on this occafion; telling the Prince 
how beautiful fhe appear’d, even in the midit 
of Sorrow; and tho difguis’d under the mean- 
eft Habit, yet how diftinguifhable, by her Air 
and Manner, from every other Beauty of her 
Sex. But what appear'd ftrange to our young 
Nobleman, was, that the Prince, during this 
whole relation, difcover'd not the leait Inten- 
tion of feeing the Lady, or farisfying that Cu- 
riofity, which íeem'd fo natural on fuch an 
occafion. He prefífsd him; but without fuc- 
ceís. ‘* Not fee her, Sir! (faid he, wonder- 
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.** ing) when fhe is fo handfom, beyond what 
* you have ever feen!” 


** For that very reafon, reply'd the Prince, 
I wou'd the rather decline the Interview. 
For fhou'd I, upon the bare Report of her 
Beauty, be fo charm’d as to make the firít 
Vifit at this urgent time of Bufinefs; I may 
upon fight, with better reafon, be inducd 
perhaps to vifit her when I am more at 
leifure: and fo again and again; till at 
laft I may haye no leifure left for my Af- 
fairs. 


** Wou' Dp you, Sir! perífuade me then, faid 
the young Nobleman, ímiling, that a fair 
Face can have fuch Power as to force the 
Mill it-felf, and conflrain a Man in any re- 
fpect to act contrary to what he thinks be- 
coming him? Are we to hearken to the Po- 
ets in what they tell us of that Incediary 
Lovre, and his irrefiftible Flames? A real 
Flame, we fee, burns all alike. Butthat ima- 
ginary one of Beauty hurts only thofe who 
are confenting. It affects no otherwife, than 
as we ourfelves are pleasd to allow it. In 
many Cafes we abfolutely command it: as 
where Relation and Confanguintty are in 
the nearefít degree. Authority and Law, 
we fee, can maíler it. But 'twou' d be vain 

as 
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as well as unjuft, for any Law to intermed- 
dle or prefcribe, were not the Cafe volun- 
tary, and our Will entirely free. 


* How comes it then, reply'd the Prince, 
that if we are thus Maflers of our Choice, 
and free at firft to admire and love where 
we approve, we cannot afterwards as well 
ceafe to love whenever we fee cauíe? ‘This 


latter Liberty you will hardly defend. Fori 


doubt not, you have heard of many, who tho 
they were us'd to fet the higheft value upon 
Liberty before they lov’d, yet afterwards 
were neceffitated to ferve in the moft abject 
manner: finding themfelves conftraind and 
bound by a ftronger Chain thanany of Iron, 
or Adamant.” 


* SucH Wretches, reply’d the Youth, I 
have often heard complain; who, if you 
will believe ’em, are wretched indeed, with- 
out Means or Power to help themfelves. You 
may hear 'em in the fame manner complain 
grievouíly of Life it-felf. But tho there are 
Doors enow to go out of Life, they find it 
convenient to keep ftill where they are. 
They are the very fame Pretenders, who 
thro’ this Plea of irrefiflible JNeceffty make 
bold with what is anothers, and attempt 


unlawful Beds. But the Law, I perceive, 
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makes bold with them in its turn, as with 
other Invaders of Property. Neither is it 
your Cuftom, Sir, to pardon fuch Offences. 


‘So that Beauty it-felf, you, muft allow, is 


innocent and harmlefs, and can compel no- 
one to do any thing amifs. "Ihe Debaucd 
compel themfelves, and unjuftly charge their 
Guilt on Love. (‘Ihey who are honetít and 


** Juft, can admire and love whatever is beau- 


ec 


tiful; without offering at any-thing beyond 
what is allowd. How then is it pofhble, 
Sir, that one of your Virtue fhou d be in 
pain on any fuch account, or fear fucha 
Temptation? You fee, Sir, I am found and 
whole, afier having beheld the Princefs. 
I have convers'd with her; I have admir'd 
her in the higheft degree: Yet am my-felf 
ftill, and in my Duty; and íhall be ever in 
the fame manner at your command." 


“Lis well (replyd the Prince:) Keep 
your-felf fo. Be ever the fame Man: and 
look to your Charge carefully, as becomes 
you. ‘For it may fo happen in the prefent 
poflure of the War, that this Fair Captive 


‘may fland us in good flead." 


WITH 
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WiTH this the young Nobleman departed 
to execute his Commiíhon: and immediately 
took fuch care of the captive Princefs and her 
Houfhold, that fhe feem'd as perfectly obey d, 
and had every thing which belonged to her 
in as great Splendor now, as in her Principa- 
lity, and in the height of Fortune. He found 
her in every refpect deferving, and faw in her 
a Generofity of Soul which was beyond her 
other Charms. His Study to oblige her, and 
foften her Diftrefs, made her in return defirous 
to exprefs a Gratitude; which he eafily per- 
ceivd. She fhewld on every occafion a real 
Concern for his Intereft; and when he hap- 
pen'd to fall ill; fhe took fuch tender care of 
him her-felf, and by her Servants, that he 
feem’d to owe his Recovery to her Friend- 
Íhip. | 


From thefe Beginnings, infenfibly, and 
by natural degrees (as may eafily be con- 
ceiv d) the Youth fell defperately in love. At 
firt he offer d not to make the leaft mention of 
his Pafhon to the Princeís. For he {carce 
dard tell it to himfelf. But afterwards he grew 
bolder. She receiv' d. his Declaration with an 
unaffected Trouble and Concern, fpoke to 
him as a Friend, to diffuade him as much as 
poflible from fuch an extravagant Attempt. 

M 4 But 
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But when he talk'd to her of Force, fhe imme- 
diately fent away one of her faithful Domet- 
ticks to the Prince, to implore his Protection. 
The Prince receivd the Meflage with the ap- 
pearancé of more than ordinary Concern: 
fent inftantly for one of his firt Miniflers; and 
bid him go with that Domeftick to the young 
Nobleman, and let him underftand, ** That 
* Force was not to be offer d to fuch a Lady; 
‘© Perfuaficn he might ufe, if he thought fit. ^ 


THE Minifter, who was no Friend to the 
young Nobleman, fail'd not to aggravate the 
Meflage, inveigh'd publickly.againft him on 
this occafion, and to his face reproach d him 
as a Traitor and Difhonourer of his Prince 
and Nation: with all elfe which cou'd be faid 
againít him, as guilty of the higheft Sacrilege, 
Perfidioufmefs, and Breach of 'I ruft. So that 
in reality, the Youth look'd upon his Cafe as 
defperate, fell into the deepeft Melancholy, 
and prepar'd himfelf for that Fate, which he 
thought he well deferv d. 


In this Condition the Prince fent to: {peak 
with him alone: and when he faw him in the 
utmoft Confufion, ** I ind, /czd he, my Friend, 
** I am now become dreadful to you indeed; 
* fince you can neither fee me without Shame, 
' nor imagine me to be without Refentment. 

But 
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But away with all thofe Thoughts from this 
time forwards. I know how much you have 
fuffer d on this occafion. I know the Power 
of Love, and am no otherwife fafe my-felf, 
than by keeping out of the way of Beauty. 
“Twas I who was in fault; 'twas I who 
unhappily match’d you with that unequal 
Adverfary, and gave you that impracticable 
‘Tafk and hard Adventure, which no-one 


** yet was cver ftrong enough to accompliíh." 
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* In this, Sir, reply'd the Youth, as in all 
elfe, you exprefs that Goodnefs which is fo 
natural to you. You have Compafiion, and 
can allow for human Frailty ; but the reít 
of Mankind will never ceafe to upbraid me. 
Nor fhall I ever be forgiven, were I able ever 
to forgive myfelf. Iam reproachd by my 
neareft Friends. I muft be odious to all 
Mankind, wherever I am known. ‘The leall 
Punifhment I can think due to me, is Ba- 
nifhment for ever from your Prefence. 





""DLuiwk not of luch a thing for ever, faid 


** the Prince, but trun me: if you retire only 
** for a while, I {hall fo order it, that you fhall 
** foon return again with the Applaulíc, even 
** of thofe who are now your Enemys, when 
* they find what a confiderable Service you 


éé 


fhall have render’d both to them and Afe. 
S Ita D 
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SucH a Hint was fufficient to revive the 


Spirits of our defpairing Youth. He was traní- 
ported to think, that his Misfortunes coud be 
turn’d any way to the Advantage of his Prince: 
he enter'd with Joy into the Scheme the Prince 
had laid for him, and appeard eager to de- 
part, and execute what was appointed him. 
* Can you then, faid the Prince, refolye to 
** quit the charming Princeís? 


a 
P 


** O Sır! reply'd the Youth, well am 1 now 
fatisfyd, that I have in reality within me 
two diftinél feparate Souls. “This Leflon of Phi- 
lofophy I have learnt from that villanous 5o- 
phifter Lover. For ‘tis impofhble to believe, 
that having one and the fame Soul, it fhou'd 
be actually both Good and Bad, paíhonate 
for Virtue and Vice, defirous of Contrarys. 
No. There muf of neceíhty be Two: and 
when £he Good prevails, 'tis then we aci hand- 
fomly; when the iii, then bafely and villa- 
noufly. Such was my Cafe. For lately tne 
Ili Soul was wholly Mafter. But now the 
Good prevails, by your afiiftance ; and I am 
plainly a new Creature, with quite ano- 
ther Apprehenfion, another Reafon, another 
WILL.” 





THUS 
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THUS it may appear how far a Lover by 
his own natural Strength may reach the chief 
Principle of Philofophy, and underftand our 
Docirine of Two Perfons in one individual Self. 
Not that our Courtier, we fuppofe, was able, 
of himfelf, to form this Difiznétlion juitly and ac- 
cording to Art. For coud he have effected 
this, he woud have been able to cure himíelf, 
without the afliftance of his Prince. However 
he was wiie enough to fee in the iffue, that his 
Independency and Freedom were mere Gloffes, 
and Refelution a Nofe of Wax. For let WILL 
be ever fo free, Humour and Fancy, we fee, go- 
vern it. And thefe, as free as we fuppofe 'em, 
are often chang'd we know not how, without 
afking our confent, or giving us any account. 
If * Opinion be that which governs, and makes 
the change; ‘tis it-felf as liable to be govern'd, 
and varyd in its turn. And by what I-can 
obferve of the World, Fancy and Opinion ftand 
pretty much upon the fame bottom. So that 
if there be no certain Jn/pedior or Auditor eftab- 
lifh d within us, to take account of thefe Opi- 
nions and Fancys in due form, and minutely 
to animadvert upon their feveral Growths and 
Habits, we are as little like to continue a Day 
in the fame H 7/4. asa/Irce, during a Summer, 

© Jujni. p. 321. And VOL. HH. p. 159, 199 
in 
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in the fame Shape, without the Gard ner's Afiif- 
tance, and the vigorous Application of the 
Sheers and Pruning-Knife. 


As cruel a Court as the Inquiktion appears ; 
there muft, it feems, be full as formidable a 
one, erected in our-felves; if we woud pre- 
tend to that Uniformity of Opinion which 1s 
neceflary to hold us to one Will, and preferve 
us in the fame mind, from one day to another. 
Philofophy, at this rate, will be thought per- 
haps little better than Perfecution: and a Su- 
preme Fudge in matters of Inclination and Ap- 
petite, muft needs go exceedingly againft the 
Heart. Every pretty Fancy is difturbd by it: 
Every Pleafure interrupted by it. The Couríe 
of good Humour will hardly allow it: And 
the Pleafantry of Wit almoft abfolutely rejects 
it. It appears, befides, like a kind of Pedantry, 
to be thus magifterial with our-felves; thus 
flrict over our Imaginations, and with all the 
airs of a real Pedagogue to be folicitoufly taken 
up in the four Care and 'Iutorage of fo many 
boyifh Fancys, unlucky Appetites and Defires, 
which are perpetually playing truant, and 
need Correction. 


We hope, however, that by our Method of 
Practice, and the help of the grand Arcanum, 
which we have profeís'd to reveal, this Regimen 

or 
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or Difcipline of the Fancys may not in the end 
prove fo fevere or mortifying as is imagin' d. 
We hope alfo that our Palicnt (for fuch we na- 
turally fuppofe our Reader) will confider duly 
with himfelf, that what he endures in this Ope- 
ration is for no inconfiderable End: fince ‘tis 
to gain him a Will, and infure him a certain 
Refolution; by which he fhall know where to 
find himfelf; be fure of his own Meaning and 
Defign; and asto all his Defires, Opinions, and 
Inclinations, be warranted one and the fame Per- 
fon to day as yefterday, and to morrow as to day. 


Turis, perhaps, will be thought a Miracle 
by one who well confiders the Nature of Man- 
kind, and the Growth, Variation, and Inflec- 
tion of Appetite and Humour. For APPETITE, 
which is elder Brother to REASON, being the 
Lad of ftronger growth, is fure, on every Con- 
teft, to take the advantage of drawing all to 
his own fide. And IV, fo highly boafted, is, 
at beft, merely a ‘Top or Foot-Ball between 
thefe Youngíters, who prove very unfortuna- 
tely match'd; till the youngeft, 1nftead of now 
and then a Kick or Lafh beftow' d to little pur- 
pofe, forfakes the Ball or Top it-felf, and be- 
gins to lay about his elder Brother. "lis then 
that the Scene changes. For the elder, like an 
arrant Coward, upon this Treatment, prefent- 
ly grows civil, and affords the younger as fair 
Play aiterwards as he can delire. 
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AND here it is that our Sovereign Remedy 
and Gynnaflick Method of SOLILOQUY takes 
its rife: when by a certain powerful Figure of 
inward Rhetorick, the Mind apoffrophizes its own 
FANcYS, raifes em in their proper Shapes and 
Perfonages, and addreffles ‘em familiarly, with- 
out the leat Ceremony or Refpect. By this 
means it will foon happen, that Two form d 
Partys will erect themfelves within. For the Ima- 
cinations or Fancys being thus roundly treat- 
ed. are forc'd to declare themíelves, and take 
party. “Thofe on the fide of the elder Brother 
APPETIT.E,areítrangely fubtle and infinuating. 
They have always the Faculty to fpeak by Nods 
and Winks. By this practice they conceal half 
their meaning, and, like modern Politicians, 
pafs for deeply wife, and adorn themfelves with 
the fineft Pretext and moft fpecious Glofles ima- 
ginable; till being confronted with their Fel- 
lows ofa Plainer Language and Expreíhon, 
they are forc'd to quit their myfterious Man- 
ner, and difcover themfelves mere Sophi/iers and 
Impoftors, who have not the leaft to do with che 
Party of REASON and good Senfc. 


ACCORDINGLY we might now proceed to 
exhibit diftincily, and in due method, the 
Form and Manner of this Pcbheation, or #Ner- 


cule, 
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eife, as it regards all Men in general. But the 
Cafe of Authors, in particular, being, as we 
apprehend, the moft urgent; we fhall apply 
our Rule in the firít place to thefe Gentlemen, 
whom it fo highly imports to know them- 
felves, and underftand the natural Strength 
and Powers, as well as the Weakne/fes of a hu- 
man Mind. For without this Underftanding, 
the Hiflorian’s Judgment will be very defective; 
the Politicians Views very narrow, and chime- ` 
rical; and the Poets Brain, however flock'd 
with Fiction, will be but poorly furniíh d ; as 
in the fequel we fhall make appear. He who 
deals in Charaéters, muft of necefhity know Ars 
own; or he will know nothing. And he who 
wou' d give the World a profitable Entertain- 
ment of this fort, fhou'd be fure to profit, firft, 
by himíelf. For in this fenfe, Wz/dom as well 
as Charity may be honeftly faid £o begin at home. 
There is no way of eftimating Manners, or ap- 
prizing the different Humours, Fancys, Paffions 
and Apprehenfions of others, without firft taking 
an Inventory of the fame kind of Goods 
within ourfelves, and furveying our domeftick 
Fund. A little of this /fornce-Practice will ferve 
to make great Diícovervs. 





Tecum habita, et noris quam fit tibi curta fupet- 
lex. Perf. Sat. 4. 


SEGT: 
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SEC I. IIl. 


HOEVER has been an Obferver of 
Action and Grace in human Bodys, muft 
of neceflity have difcover' d the great difference 
in this refpect between fuch Perfons as have 
been taught by Nature only, and fuch as by 
Reflection, and the aíliftance of Art, have 
learnt to form thofe Motions which on expe- 
rience are found the eafieft and molt natural. 
Of the former kind are either thofe good 
Rujflicks, who have been bred remote from the 
form’d Societys of Men; or thofe plain Artz- 
zans, and People of lower Rank, who livingin 
Citys and Places of refort, have been necefh- 
tated however to follow mean Imployments, 
and wanted the Opportunity and Means to 
form themfelves after the better Models. ‘There 
are fome Perfons indeed fo happily form'd by 
Nature herfelf, that with the greateft Simpli- 
city or Rudenefs of Education, they have ftill 
fomething of a natural Grace and Comelinefs 
in their Action: And there are others of a better 
Education, who by a wrong Aim and injudi- 
cious Affectation of Grace, are of all People 
the fartheft remov'd from it. "Tis undeniable 
however, that the Perfection of Grace and 
Comelinefs in Action and Behaviour, can be 
found only among the People of a liberal Edu- 
cation. 
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cation. And even among the graceful of this 
kind, thofe ftill are found the gracefulleft, who 
early in their Youth have learnt their Exerci- 
fes, and form'd their Motions under the beft 
Mater s. 





Now fuch as thefe Maffers and their Leflons 
are to a fine Gentleman, fuch are Philofophers, and 
Philofophy, to az Author. “The Cafe is the fame 
in the fafhionable, and in the literate World. In 
the former of thefe ‘tis remark’d, that by the 
help of good Company, and the force of Ex- 
ample merely, a decent Carriage is acquird, 
with fuch apt Motions and fuch a Freedom of 
Limbs, as on all ordinary occafions may en- 
able the Party to demean himíelf like a Gentle- 
man. But when upon further occafion, trial 
is made in an extraordinary way; when Exer- 
cifes of the genteeler kind are to be perform d 
an publick, ‘twill eafily appear who of the Pre- 
tenders have been form’d by Rudiments, and 
had Mafters in private; and who, on the other 
fide, have contented themfelves with bare Imi- 
tation, and learnt their Part cafually and by 
rote. ‘The Parallel is eafily made on the fide 
of Writers. They have at leaft as much need 
of learning the feveral Motions, Counter-poifes 
and Balances of the Mind and Paflions, as the 
other Students thofe of the Body and Limbs. 


Vor. I. N Scribendi 
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* Scribendi recle, fapere efl et principium et fons, 
Rem tibi SOCRATICAE poterunt offendere 
CHART AE. 


THE Galant, no doubt, may pen a Letter to 
his Miftrefs, as the Courtier may a Compliment 
to the Minifler, or the Minifter to the Favourite 
above him, without going fuch vaft Depths in- 
to Learning or Philofophy. But for thefe pri- 
vilegd Gentlemen, tho they fet Fafhions and 
prefcribe Rules in other Cafes, they are no 
Controulers in the Commonwealth of Letters. 
Nor are they prefum’d to write to the Age, or 
for remote Pofterity. “heir Works are not of 
a nature to intitle ‘em to hold the Rank of Au- 








* Hor. de Aric Poet. See even the diffolute Perronius’s Judgment 
of a Writer. 
Artis fewere f; gris amat effectus, 
Mentemyzue magnis applicat; prius more 
Frugalitatis lege polleat exaéta ; 
Nec curet atte regiarn trucem vultu. 
xo * ££ ee +e + * HF & 
neve plaufor in Scena 
Sedeat redemptus, Hiftrionieg addictus. 
JE k A A t A A A 
k e + + + X* & A * 
Mox et Socratico plenus grege, mutet habenas 


Liber, et ingentis quatiat Demoflhenis arma. 
T v + A e Y Sx 3 3-7 + 


22 C r A e y w + 
Iis animem faccinge bonis, fie flumine largo 
Plenus, Pierio def undes peétore verba. 


tho? x 
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thors, or be ftyl'd Writers by way of Excellence 
in the kind. Shou’d their Ambition lead em 
into fuch a Field, they wou'd be oblig'd to come 
otherwife equipd. They who enter the pub- 
lick Lifts, muft come duly train’d, and exer- 
cis d, like well appointed Cavaliers, expert in 
Arms, and well inftructed in the Ufe of their 
Weapon, and Management of their Steed. For 
to be well accouter’d, and well mounted, is 
not fuficient. T he Horfe alone can never make 
the Horfeman; nor Limbs the Wroefller ox the Dan- 
cer. No more can a Genius alone make & Po- 
et; or good Parts a Writer, in any confiderable 
kind. The Skill and Grace of Writing is found- 
ed, as our wife Poet tells us, in Knowledge and 
good Senfe: and not barely in that Knowledge, 
which is to be learnt from common Authors, 
or the general Converíation of the World; but 
from thofe particular Rules of Art, which Phi- 
lofophy alone exhibits. 














‘THe Philofophical Writings, to which our 
Poet in his Art of Poetry refers, were in them- 
felves a kind of Poetry, like the * Mumes, or per- 
fonated Pieces of early times, before Philofophy 
was in vogue, and when as yet Dramatical Imi- 
tation was {carce form'd; or at leaft. in many 


* Infra, fag. 254. in thc Notes. 
IN 2 Parts, 
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Parts, not brought to due perfection. They 
were Pieces which, befides their force of Style, 
and hidden Numbers, carry ' d a fort of Aélion 
and Jrnitation, the fame as the #pick and Dra- 
matick kinds. ‘They were either real Dialogués, 
or Recitals of fuch perfonated Difccurfes; where 
the Perfons themfelves had their Characters pre- 
ferv'd thro'-out ; their Manners, Humours, and 
diftinct Furns of Temper and Underítanding 
maintain’d, according to the moft exact poeticaé 
Truth. "IY veas not enough that thefe Pieces treat- 
ed fundamentally of Morals, and in confequence 
pointed out real Charaéters and Manners: ‘They 
exhibited ’em alive, and fet the Countenances 
and Complexions of Men plainly in view. And 
by this means they not only taught Usto know 
Others; but, what was principal and of higheft 
virtue in ’em, they taught us to know Our- 


felves. 


T HE Philofophical Hero ofthefe Poems, whofe 
Name they carry’d both in their Body and Front, 
and whofe Genius and Manner they were made 
to reprefent, was in himfelf a perfect Character ; 
yet, in fome refpects, fo veil'd, and ina Cloud, 
that to the unattentive Surveyor he feem d of- 
ten to be very different from what he really 
was: and this chiefly by reafon of a certain ex- 
quifite and refin'd Raillery which belongd to 
his Manner, and by virtue oF which he coud 

treat 
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treat the higheft Subjects, and thofe of the 
commoneít Capacity both together, and ren- 
der ‘em explanatory of each other. So that in. 
this Genius of writing, there appear’d both 
the heroick and the fi imple, the tragick, and the co- 
mick Vein. However, it was fo orderd, that 
notwithftanding the Oddnefs or Myfteriouf- 
nels of the principal Characier, the Under- 
parts or fecond Characters Íhew'/d human Nature 
more diflincily, and to the Life. We might 
here, therefore, as in a Looking-Giafs, difcover 
our-felves, and fee our minuteít Features nice- 
ly delineated, and futed to our own Appre- 
henfion and Cognizance. No-one who was ever 
fo little a-while an Infpector, cou'd fail of be- 
coming acquainted with his own Heart. And, 
what was of fingular note in thefe magical 
Glaffes, it wou’d happen, that by conftant and 
long Infpection, the Partys accuftom d to the 
Practice, wou'd acquire a peculiar /peculative 
ffabit; ío as virtually to carry about with 'em 
a fort of Pocket- Mirrour, always ready, and in 
ufe. In this, there were Two Faces which wou'd 
naturally prefent themíelves to our view: One 
of them, like the commanding Genius, the 
Leader and Chief above-mention d; the o/her 
like that rude, undifíciplin d and head-ftrong 
Creature, whom we our-felves.in our natural 
Capacity moit exactly refembled. Whatever 
we were employ ’d in, whatever we fet about; 

IN 3 if 
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if once we had acquir'd the habit of this Mir- 
rour; we fhou'd, by virtue of the double Re- 
flection, diftinguifh our-felves into two diffe- 
rent Partys. And in this Dramatick Method, 
the Work of Se//- Infpection wou'd proceed with 
admirable Succefs. 


“Tis no wonder that the primitive Poets 
were efteem’d fuch Sages in their Times; fince 
it appears, they were fuch well-practis'd Dra- 
logz/ís, and accuftom d to this improving Me- 
thod, before ever Philofophy had adopted it. 
Their Mimes or characterizd Difcourfes were 
as much relifh d, as their moft regular Poems; 
and were the Occafion perhaps that fo many 
of thefe latter were form' d in fuch perfection. 
For Poetry it-felf was dehn'd an Imitation chief- 
ly of Men and Manners: and was that in an 
exalted and noble degree, which in a low one 
we call Mimickry. "lis in this that the great 
* Mimographer, the Father and Prince of Poets, 
excels fo highly; his characters being wrought 
toa Likeneís beyond what any fucceeding 
Matters were ever able to defcribe. Nor are 
his Works, which are fo full of Aciion, any 
other than an artful Series or Chain of Dia- 


-> "Ogengos ct &AAx Te 400*AG altos &araiwsicUxi, x) ON xj OTE gAÓyOG THY Wiinta?, 
ux alvoes 0 ces Wosew avro. "“Arréy yore ða TX» woinrny trAaxisa Acyew H yxp 
: TENE UM NL S. V Ww — -» . cao Q^ s E p ~ 7 
($5 MATA TOUTO [Atnins” cb prev ty AO, AvTOs [ASy OF — OAM aywrilorlas, peter xe 
di Aiya xj ayax. Arift. de Poct. cap. 24. 
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Jogues, which turn upon one remarkable Cata- 
Jtrophe or Event. He defcribes no Qualitys or 
Virtues; cenfures no Manners: makes no 
Encomiums, nor gives Characters himfelf; but 
brings his Actors flill in view. "Iis they who 
fhew themíelves. “Tis they who fpeak in {fuch 
a manner, as diftinguifhes ‘em in all things 
from all others, and makes 'em ever like them- 
felves. i heir different Compofitions and Al- 
lays fo jufily made, and equally carry d on, 
thro’ every particle of the Action, give more 
Inítruciion than all the Comments or Gloffes 
in the world. The Poet, inftead of giving him- 
felf thofe diclating and mafterly Airs of Wif- 
dom, makes hardly any figure at all, and is 
Ícarce difcoverable in his Poem. This is be- 
ing truly a Mafier. He paints fo as to need no 
Inícription over his Figures, to tell us what 
they are, or what he intends by 'em. A few 
words let fall, on any flight occafion, from 
any of the Partys he introduces, are fufficient 
to denote their Manners and diflinét Charac- 
ter. Froma Finger or a Toe, he can repre- 
fent to cur Thoughts the Frame and Fafhion 
of a whole Body. He wants no other help of 
Art, to perfonate his Heroes, and make ‘em 
living. ‘There was no more left for raged 
to do after him, than to crect a Stage, and 
draw his Dialogues and Characters into Scenes: 
ruming in the fame manner, upon one prin- 
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cipal Action or Event, with that regard to 
Place and Time which was futable toa real 
Spectacle. Even * Comedy it-felf was adjudg'd 
to this great Matter; it being derivd from 
thofe Parodys or Mock-Humours, of which he 
had given the + Specimen in a conceald fort 
of Raillery intermix’d with the Sublime—A 
dangerous Stroke of Art! and which requird 
a mafterly Hand, like that of the philofophi- 
cal Hero, whofe Character was reprefented in 
the Dialogue-Writings above-mention d. 





From hence poflibly we may form a INo- 
tion of that Refemblance, which on fo many 
occafions was heretofore remark’d between the 
Prince of Poets, and the Divine Philofopher, 
who was faid to rival him, and who together 
with his Contemporarys of the fame School, 
writ wholly in that manner of Dialogue 
above-defcribd. From hence too we may 
comprehend perhaps, why the Study of Dia- 
logue was heretofore thought fo advantageous 
to Writers, and why this manner of Writing 
was judg'd fo difficult, which at firft fight, it 
muft be own d, appears the cafieft of any. 


I HAvE formerly wonderd indeed why a 
Manner, which was familiarly us'd in Treatifes 
* Infra, pag. 246, 253. in the Notes. 
+ Not only in his Marzites, but ever in his Miad and Ody/fec. 
upon 
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| 








upon moít Subjects, with fo much Succefs a- 
mong the Antients, fhou d be fo infipid and 
of little efteem with us Moderns. But I after- 
wards perceivd, that befides the difhculty of 
the Manner it-felf, and that Mirrour-Faculty, 
which we have obferv’d it to carry in refpect 
of our-felves, it proves alfo of neceíhty a kind 
of Mirrour or Looking-Glafs to the Age. 
If fo; it fhou’d of confequence (you'l fay) be 
the more agreeable and entertaining. 
‘True; if the real View of our-felves be not 
perhaps difpleafing to us. But why more 
difpleafing to Us than to the Antients? 
Becaufe perhaps they cou'd with juft reafon 
bear to fee their natural Countenances repre- 


fented. And why not We the fame? 
What fhou'd difcourage us? For are we not 
as handfom, at leaft ən our own Eyes? | Per- 


haps not: as we fhall fee, when we have con- 
fider d a little further what the force is of this 
Mirrour-Writing, and how it differs from that 
more complaifant modifh way, in which an 
Author, inílead of prefenting us with other na- 
tural Charac¢iers, {fets off his own with the utmoft 
Art, and purchafes his Reader's Favour by all 
imaginable Compliances and Condefcenfions. 


AN AUTH OR who writes in his own 
Perfon, has the advantage of being who or 
wiat 
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what he pleafes. He is no certain Man, nor 
has any certain or genuine Characier: but 
futes himfelf, on every occafion, to the Fancy 
of his Reader, whom, as the fafliion is now-a- 
days, he conílantly aareíles and cajoles. All 
turns upon their two Períons. And as in an 
Amour, or Commerce of Lowe-Letters; fo here 
the Author has the Privilege of talking eter- 
nally of himfelf, drefhng and fprucing himfelf 
up; whilft he is making diligent court, and 
working upon the Humour of the Party to 
whom he addrefíles. This is the Cogucéry of a 
modern Author; whofe Epistles Dedicatory, 
Prefaces, and Addreíles to the Reader, are fo 
many affected Graces, defign'd to draw the At- 
tention from the Subject, towards Hinje; and 
make it be generally obfervd, not fo much 
what he fays, as what he appears, or is, and what 
figure he already makes, or hopes to make, in 
the fafhionable World. | 

















THESE are the Airs which a neighbouring 
Nation give themíelves, more particularly in 
what they call their JMemozrs. ‘Their very Ei- 
fays on Politicks, their Philofophicaland Criti- 
cal Works, their Comments upon antient and 
modern Authors, alltheir I reatifes are Memoirs. 
‘Fhe whole Writing of this Age is become in- 
deed a fort of Memoir-Writing. Tho in the re- 
al Memoirs of the Antients, even when they 

writ 
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writ at any time concerning themfelves, there 
was neitherthe J nor’Fuouthro out the whole 
Work. So that all this pretty Amour and 
Intercourfe of Carefles between the Author 
and Reader was thus intirely taken away. 


MucH more is this the Cafe in DIALOGUE. 
For here the Author is annihilated; and the 
Reader being no way apply'd to, ftand for No- 
body. ‘The felf-interefting Partys both vanifh 
at once. Ihe Scene prefents it-felf, as by 
chance, and undefign'd. You are not only 
left to judge coolly; and with indifference, of 
the Seníe deliver d; but of the-Character, Ge- 
nius, Elocution, and Manner of the Períons 
who deliver it. ‘“Thefe two are mere Stran- 
gers, in whofe favour you are no way engag'd. 
Nor is it enough that the Perfons introduc'd 
{peak pertinent and good Senfe, at every turn. 
It muft be feen from what Bottom they fpeak ; 
from what Principle, what Stock or Fund ot 
Knowledge they draw; and what Kind or Spe- 
cies of Underftanding they poffefs. For the 
Underftanding here mufi have its Mark, its 
characteriftick Note, by which it may be dif- 
tinguifh'd. It muft be fuch and fuch an Under- 
J'tanding; as when we fay, for inftance, fuck or 
fuch a Face: fince Nature has charaécterizd 
‘Tempers and Minds as peculiarly as Faces. 
And foran Artift who draws naturally, ‘tis not 
enough 
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enough to fhew us merely Faces which may be 
calld Mens: Every Face muít be a certain 
Man's. 


202 








Now as a Painter who draws Battles or 
other Actions of Chriflians, Turks, Indians, or 
any diftinct and peculiar People, muftof necef- 
fity draw the feveral Figures of his Piece in 
their proper and real Proportions, Geftures, 
Habits, Arms, or at leaft with as fair refem- 
blance as polílible; fo in the fame manner that 
Writer, whoever he be, among us Moderns, 
who fhall venture to bring his Fellow-Moderns 
into Dialogue, muft introduce 'em in their pro- 
per Manners, Genius, Behaviour and Humour. 
And this is the Mirrour or Loocking-Glafs above 
deícrib d. 














For inftance, a Dialogue, we will fuppofe, 
is frlam' d, after the manner of our antient Au- 
thors. In it, a poor Philofopher, of a mean 
figure, accoíls one of the powerfullett, wittieit, 
handfomeft, and richeft Noblemen of the time, 
as he is walking leifurely towards the Temple. 
'* You are going then, fays he, (calling him 
* by his plain name) to pay your Devotions 
** yonder at the lemple? I am fo. 

* But with an Air methinks, as if fome Thought 
** perplex' d you. What is there in the Cafe 
‘* which fhou'd perplex one? The Thought 

** perhaps 
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'* perhaps of your Petitions, and the Confider- 
** ation what Vows you had beft offer to the 
“ Deity. Is that fo difhcult? Can any one 
** be fo foolifh as to afk of Heaven what is not 
** for his Good? Not, if he underítands what 
** his Good is. Who can miltake it, 1f he 
** has commom Senfe, and knows the difference 
* between Profperity and Adverfity ? 4138 
* Profperity therefore you woud pray for. 

* Undoubtedly. Forinftance, that abfoluteSo- 
** vereien, who cammands all things by virtue 
- of his immenfe 'Ireafures, and governs by 
‘© his fole Will and Pleafure, him you think 
* profpercus, and his State happy.” 


WHILST lam copving this (for tis no more 
indeed than a borrow’d Sketch from one of 
thofe Originals before-mention’d) I fee a thou- 
fand Ridicules arifing from the Manner, the 
Circumítances and Action it-felf, compar d with 
modern Breeding and Civility.— Let us there- 
fore mend the matter, if poflible, and introduce 
the fame Philofopher, addrefling himfelfin a 
more obíequious manner, to his Grace, his Ex- 
cellenxcy, or his Honour; without failing in the 
leait tittle of the Ceremonial. Or let us put 
the Cafe more favourably ftill for our Man of 
Letters. Let us fuppofe him to be zncognito, 
without the leaft appearance of a Character, 
which in our Acc is fo little recommending. 

l.et 
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Let his Garb and Aciion be of the more mo- 
difh fort, in order to introduce him better, and 
gain him Audience. And with thefe Advan- 
tages and Precautions, imagine {ll in what 
manner he muft accoft this Pageant of State, 
if at any time he finds him at leifure, walking 
in the Fields alone, and without his Equipage. 
Confider how many Bows, and fimpering Fa- 
ces! how many Preludes, Excufes, Compli- 
ments :—-Now put Compliments, put Ceremony in- 
to a Dialogue, and fee what will be the Effect! 


‘Tuts is the plain Delemma againít that an- 
tient manner of Writing, which we can nei- 
ther wellimitate, nor tranílate; whatever Plea- 
fure or Profit we may find in reading thofe Ori- 
ginals. For what fhall we do in fuch a Cir- 
cumítance? What if the Fancy takes us, and 
we refolve to try the Experiment in modern 
Subjects? See the Confequence !—If we avoid 
Ceremony, we are unnatural: if we ufe it, and 
appear as we naturally are, as we falute, and 
meet, and treatone another, wehatethe Sig ht.— 
What's this but hating our own Faces? Is it the 
Painter's Fault? Shoud he paint falfly, or af- 
feciedly ; mix Modern with Antient, join Shapes 
prepofteroufly, and betrav his Art? If not ; what 
NIcdium is there? What remains for him, but 
to throw away the Pencil?-—-—No more de- 

| honing 
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figning after the Life: no more Mirrour-Wri- 
ting, or perfonal Reprefentation of any kind 
whatever. 


THUS Dialogue is at an end. ‘The Anti- 
ents cou d fee their own Faces? but we can t. 


And why this ? Why, but becaufe 
we have lefs Beauty: For fo our Looking- 
Glaís can inform us.———— —Ugly Initrument! 
And for this reafon to be hated.———— Our Com- 


merce and manner of Converíation, which we 
think the politeft imaginable, isfuch, it feems, 
as we our-felves can t endure to fee repreíented 
to the Life. “Lis here, as in our real Portra1- 
tures, particularly thofe at full Length, where 
the poor Pencii-man is put to a thoufand fhifts, 
whilfít he ftrives to drefs us in aíleécied Habits, 
fuch as we never wore; becaufe fhou’d he 
paint us in thofe we really wear, they wou’d 
of neceflity make the Piece to be fo much more 


ridiculous, as it was more natural, and re- 
fembling. 


inus much for Antiquity, and thofe Rules 
of Art, thole /Z"ulof.plical Sea-Cards, by which 
the adventurous Genius's of the Times were 
wont to fleer their Courfes, and govern their 
impetuous Mufe. ‘“Phefe were the CHARTAE 
of our Mowarn Nlafler-PFoet, and theie the Pieces 
of 
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of Art, the Mzrrours, the Exemplars he bids us 
place before our Eyes 


* .———Los Exemplaria Greca 
JNoéciurna verfate manu, verfate diurna. 


AND thus Poetry and the Writers Art, as 
in many ref{pects it refembles the Statuary s and 
the Painter s, fo in this more particularly, that 
it has its original Draughisand Models for Study 
and Practice ; not for Oftlentation, to be fhown 
abroad, or copyd for publick view.  'Ihefe 
are the antient Bufis; the Trunks of Statues; 
the Pieces of Anatomy; the mafterly rough Draw- 
ings which are kept within; asthe fecret Learn- 
ing, the Myftery, and fundamental Knowledge 
of the Art. ‘There is this eflential difference 
however between the Artifts of each kind; that 
they who defign merely after Bodys, and form 
the Graces of this fort, can never, with all 
their Accuracy, or Correctnefs of Defign, be 
able to reform themfelves, or grow a jot more 
fhapely in their Perfons. But for thofe Art- 
ifis who copy from another Life, who ftudy 
the Graces and Perfeciions of Minds, and 
are real Mafters of thofe Rules which confti- 
tute this latter Science; ‘tis impoffible they 
fhou'd fail of being themfelves improv'd, and 
amended in their better Part. 

* Hor. ds Aste Pr, i. 205. 
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I Musr conífefs there is hardly any where 
to be found a.more infipid Race of Mortals, 
than thofe whom we Moderns are contented 
to call Poets, for having attain’d the chiming 
Faculty of a Language, with an injudicious 
random ufe of Wit and Fancy. But for the 
Man, who truly and in a juft fenfe deferves the 
Name of Poet, and who as a real Mafter, or Ar- 
chitect in the kind. can defcribe both Men and 
Manners, and give to an Adilion its juft body and 
Proportions ; he will be found, if I miftake not, 
a very different Creature. Such a Poet is indeed a 
fecond Maker; ajut PROMETHEUS,underJovr. 
Like that Sovereign Artiít or univerfal Plaftick 
Nature, he forms a Whole, coherent and propor- 
tion d in it-felf, with due Subjection and Su- 
bordinacy of conftituent Parts. He notes the 
Boundarys of the Paflions, and knows their ex- 
act Tones and Meafures; by which he juftly re- 
prefents them, marks the Sublime of Sentiments 
and Action, and diftinguifhes the Beautiful from 
the Deform' d, the Amialtle from the Odious. The 
moral Artift, who can thus imitate the Crea- 
tor, and is thus knowing in the inward Form 
and Structure of his Fellow-Creaturc, will hard- 
ly, I prefume, be found unknowing in 7Zim/ if, 
or at a lofs in thofe Numbers which make the 
Harmony of a Mind. For Knavery is mere Dif 
fonance and Difproportion. And tho Villains 

YO Bic A: C) ay 
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may have ftrong Tones and natural Capacitys 
of Action; ‘tis impoflible that * true JFudgment 
and Ingenuity fhou d refide, where Harmony and 
Flonefly have no being. 





* The Maxim will hardly be difprov d by Fadi or Hiftory, either in 
rcípect of Philofophers themlelves, or others who were the creat Genius s 
or Mafters in the Liberal Arts. The Characters of the two beft Roman 
Poets are well known. “Thofe of the antient Tragedians no lefs. And 
the great Epick Mafter, tho ofan obfcure and remoter Age, was ever pre- 
fum'd to be far enough from a vile or knavifh Character. The Roman 
as well as the Grecian Orator was true to his Country; and died in like 
manner a Martyr for its Liberty. And thofe Hiftorians who are of 
higheft value, were either in a private Life approu'd good Alen, or 
.moted fuch by their Actions in the Publick. As for Poets in particular 
(lays the learned and wife Stn aso) ** Can we poihbly imagine, that 
'* the Genius, Power, and Excellence of a real Poet confifis in ought 
** elfe than the juft Zmiiation of Life, in form'd Difcourfe and Num- 
** bers? But how fhou'd he be that juft Imitator of Life, whilft he himfelf 
** knows not its Meafures, nor how to guide himfelf by Judgment and 
Underftanding P For we have not furely the fame Notion of the Poet's 
Excellence as of the ordinary Craftfiman's, the Subject of whole Art 
is fenfelefs Sione or Timber, without Life, Dignity, or Beauty : whilfl 
the Poets Art turning principally on Men and Manners, he has his 
Virtue and Excellence, as Poet, naturally anncex'd to human Excel- 
lence, and to the Worth and Dignity of Men. Infomuch that ‘tis 
impoflible he fhou'd be a greatand worthy Poet, who is not firft ‘a 
a worthy and good Man.” ’Ov yae ure Qui» tiv tev Vlownray acrtey 6X 
n vexlóvcos ” Nerniav, &c. 9 Ji worse cvre£suxlas TA TH ArOewra x soe osor T- 
ayaler yerio0as monty», i aeetegos yernOiila dròga ayabdy. Lib. 1. See be- 
fow pag. 278, 337. and 350, 351. in the Notes. And VOL. III. 
Pag. 247, 248, 249, 273, 282. 


etc 
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BUT having enterd thus ferioufly into the 
Concerns of Authors,and fhewn their chief Foun- 
dation and Strength, their preparatory Difci- 
pline, and qualifying Method of Sel/-Examina- 
tion; “tis fit, ere we difclofe this My/lery any fur- 
ther, we fhou’d confider the Advantages or Dif- 
advantages our Authors may poflibly meet with, 
from abroad: and how far their Genius may be 
deprefs’d or raisd by any external Cautfes, 
arifing from the Humour or Judgment of the 
Vorld. 


WHATEVER it be which influences in this 
refpect, muft proceed either from the GRAN- 
DEES and Men in Power, the CritTicks and 
Menu of Art, or the PEOPLE themíelves, the cem- 
mon Audience. and mere Vulgar. We fhall begin 
therefore with the Gr andces, and pretended Mat- 
ters of the World: taking the liberty, in favour 
of Authors, to beftow fome Advice alfo on thefe 
high Perfons; if poflibly they are difpos d to 
receive jt in fuch a iarmiliar way as this. 





O c P “A R. J 
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P A R T II. 








SEG Ii. fz 


AC ufual as it is with Mankind to act abfo- 
lutely by Will and Pleafure, without re- 
gard to Counfel, or the rigid Method of Rule 
and Precept; it mult be acknowledg'd never- 
thelefs, that the good and laudable Cuftom of 
G/king Advice, is full upheld, and kept in faíhi- 
On, as a matter of fair Repute, and honour- 
able Appearance: Infomuch that even Mo- 
narchs, and abfolute Princes themfelves, dif- 
dain not, we fee, to make profeffion of the 
Practice. 





“Fis, I prefume, on this account, that the 
Royal Perfons are pleas'd, on publick Occaft- 
ons, to make ufe of the noted Style ot W E; and 
US. Not that they are fuppos'd to have any 
Converfe with Themfelves, as being endowd with 
the Privilege of becoming Plural, and enlarging 
their Capacity, in the manner above defcrib d. 


Single and abfolute Perfons in Government, 
Im 
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lm fenfible, can hardly be confiderd as any 
other than fngle and abfolute in Morals. ‘They 
have no Znumate-Controuler to cavil with ‘em, 
or difpute their Pleafure. Nor have they, from 
any Practice abroad, been able at any time to 
learn the way of being free and familiar with 
themíelves,a£ home. INCLINATION and WILL 
in fuch as thefe, admit as little Reftraint or 
Check in private Meditation as in publick 
Company. Ihe World, which ferves as a Iu- 
tor to Perfons of an inferior rank, is fubmu1f- 
five to thefe Royal Pupils; who from their ear- 
liefl days are usd to fee even their Jifiructors 
bend before ‘em, and hear every thing ap- 
plauded which they themfelves perform. 


For fear therefore, len their Humour merce- 
ly, or the Caprice of lome Favourite, fhou’d 
be prefum d to influence ‘em, whenthey come 
to years of princely Difcretion, and are ad- 
waned to the Helm of Governiment; it has 
been efteem' d a neceflary Decency to fum- 
mon certain -ddvifers ly Profeijon, to afhit as 
Attendants to the fngle Perfor, and be join'd 
with him in his written Edicts, Proclamations, 
Letters-Patent, and other Inítruments of Re- 
gal Power. For this ufe, Privy-Coun/ellors have 
been erected; who being Perfons of confider- 
able Figure and wife Afpect, cannot be fup- 
posa to ftand as ftatues or mere Cwphers 

O 3 Lu 
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in the Government, and leave the Royal Acts 
erroneoufly and falfly defcribd to us in the 
Plural Number; when, at the bottom, a /ngle 
Will or Fancy was the fole Spring and Motive. 








FOREIGN Princes indeed have moft of ’em 
that unhappy Prerogative of acting unadvifedly 
and wilfully in their national Affairs: But ’fis 
known to be far otherwife with the legal and 
juft Princes of our Ifland. They are furround- 
ed with the beft of Counfellors, the Laws. 
They adminifter Civil Affairs by Legal Of- 
hcers, who have the Direction of their Pub- 
lick Will and Confcience: and they annually 
receiye Advice and Aid, in the moft effectual 
manner, from their good People. To this 
wife Gentus of our Conflitution we may be 
juflly faid to owe our wifeft and beft Princes; 
whofe High Birth or Royal Education cou'd 
not alone be fuppos' d to have given ‘em that 
happy Turn: fince by experience we find, 
that thofe very Princes, from whofe Conduct 
the-World abroad. as well as We at home, 
have reap'd the greateft Advantages, were fuch 
as had the moft controverted ‘Titles; and in 
their youth had ftood in the remoter Profpects 
of Regal Power, and liv'd the neareft to a 
private Life. 





OTHER 
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OTHER Princes we have had, who tho dif- 
ficult perhaps in receiving Counfel, have been 
eminent in the Practice of applying it to others. 
‘They have lifted themfelves Advif/ers in form,and 
by publifhing their admonitory Works, have 
added to the number of thofe, whom in this 
‘Treatife we have prefumd to criticize. But 
our Criticifm being withal an Apology for Au- 
thors, and a Defence of the -literate Tribe; it 
cannot be thought amiís in us, to join the 
Royal with the Plebeian Penmen, in this com- 
mon Caufe. 


Twoub be a hard Cafe indeed, fhou'd the 
Princes of our Nation refuíe to countenance 
the induftrious Race of duthors; fince their Roy- 
al Anceftors, and Predeceflors, have had fuch 
Honour deriv d to 'em from.this Profeflion. “Tis 
to this they owe that bright Jewel of their 
Crown, purchasd by a warlike Prince; who 
having aflum'd the Author, and eflay d his 
Strength in the polemick Writings of the School- 
Divines, thought 1t an Honour on this account 
to retain the Title of DEFENDER OF THE 
FAITH. 


ANOTHER Prince, of a more pacifick Na- 
ture and fluent Thought, fubmitting drms and 
martial Difcipline to the Gown; and canfiding 

O 4 111 
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in his princely Science and profound Learn- 
ing, made his Style and Speech the Nerve and 
Sinew of his Government. He gave us his 
Works full of wife Exhortation and Advice to 
his Royal Son, as well as of Inftruction to his 
goed People; who coud not without admira- 
tion obferve their Author-Sovereign, thus ftu- 
dsous and contemplative in their behalf. “Iwas 
then, one might have (cen our Nation growing 
young and doctle, with that Simplicity of 
Heart, weich qualify d 'em to profit like a ScAo- 
lar- People under their Royal Preceptor. For with 
abundant Eloquence he graciouíly gave Leflons 
to his Parliament, tutord his Minifters, and 
edify d the greateft Church-men and Divines 
themíelves ; by *vhofe Sufferage he obtain'd the 
higheft Appellations which cou'd be merited 
by the acüteít Wit, and trueft Underftanding. 
From hence the Brith Nations were taught to 
Own in common a SOLOMON for their joint 
Sovereign, the Founder of their late compleat- 
ed Union. Nor can it be doubted that the 
pious 'reatife of Se//-Difcourfze afcrib’d to the 
fucceeding Monarch, contributed in a great 
meafure to his glorious and never-fading [1- 
tles of SAINT, and MARTYR. 





























HowrvrnR it be, I woud not willingly 
take upon me to recommend this Author-Charac- 
ter to our future Princes. Whatever Crowns 

Or 
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or Laurels their renown' d Predeceflors may 
have gather d in this Field of Honour; I fhou'd 
think that for the future, the fpeculative Pro- 
vince might more properly be committed to 
private Heads. "Iwou'd be a fufflicient En- 
couragement to the learned World, and a fure 
Earneft of the Increafe and Flourifhing of Let- 
ters in our Natión, if its Sovereigns wou'd be 
contented to be the Patrons of Wit, and vouch- 
fafe to look gracioufly on the ingenious Pupils 
of Art. Or were it the Cuftom of their Prime- 
Minifters, to have any fuch regard; it wou'd 
of it-felf be fufhcient to change the Face of 
Affairs. A fmall degree of Favour wou'd in- 
fure the Fortunes of a diftrefsd and ruinous 
iribe, whofe forlorn Condition has help'd to 
draw Difgrace upon Arts and Sciences, and kept 
em far off from that Politenefs and Beauty, 
in which they woud foon appear, if the afpi- 
ring Genius of cur-Nation were forwarded by 
the leaft Care or Culture. 


THERE fhou’d not, one woud think, be 
any meed of Courtfhip or Perfuafion to engage 
our Grandees in the Patronage of Arts and Let- 
ters. For in our Nation, upon the foot Things 
ftand, and as they are likely to continuc; ‘tis 
not difhcule to forefee that Improvements 
will be made in every Art and Science. "Ihe 


MUSES 
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Muses will have their Turn: and with or 
without their MAECENAS s will grow in Credit 
and Efteem; as they arrive to greater Perfec- 
tion. and excel in every kind. There will a- 
rife fuch Spirits as woud have credited their 
Court-Patrons, had they found any fo wife as 
to have fought em out betimes, and contri- 
buted to their rifing Greatnefs. 


“Tas fcarce a quarter of an Age lince fuch 

a happy Balance of Power was fettled between 
our Prince and People, as has firmly fecurd 
our hitherto precarious Libertys, and remord 
from us the Fear of Civil Commotions, Wars 
and Violence, either on account of Religion 
and Worfhip, the Property of the Subject, or 
the contending ‘Titles of the Crown. But as 
the greateft Advantages of this World are not 
to be bought at ealy Prices; we are ftill at this 
moment expending both our Blood and Irea- 
fure, to fecure to our-felves this 1neflimable 
Purchafe of our Free Gcvernment and National 
Co»/htution.: And as happy as we are in this 
Eftablifhment at home; we are fiill held in a 
perpetual Alarm by thc Afpect of Affairs a- 
broad, and by the lerror of that Power, which 
ere Mankind had well recoverd the Mitery of 
thofe barbarous Ages confequent to the Rieman 
Yoke, has agutn ihreaten'd the World with a 
LU ni- 
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Univerfal Monarchy, and a new Abyfs of Ig- 
norance and Superitition. 


THe BritTisH MuseEs, in this Dinn of 
Arms, may well lie abject and obfcure; efpe- 
cially being as yet in their mere Infant-State. 
‘They have hitherto {carce arriv'd to any-thing 
of Shapelineís orPerfon. ‘They lifp as in their 
Cradles: andtheirftammering Tongues, which 
nothing befides their Youth and Rawnefs can 
excufe, have hitherto fpoken in wretched Pun 
and Quibble. Our Dramatick SHAKESPEAR, 
our FLETCHER, JOHNSON, and our E£pick 
MILTON preferve this Style. And even a lat- 
ter Race, fcarce free of this Infirmity, and aim- 
ing at a falfe Sublime, with crouded Simile, and 
mix d Mataphor, (the Hobby-Horfe, and Rattle 
of the Mu ses) entertain our raw Fancy, and 
unpractiisd Ear; which has not as yet had lei- 
fure to form it-felf, and become * truly myical. 


Burt thofe reverend Bards, rude as they 
were, according to their Time and Age, have 
provided us however with the richef! Ore. To 
their eternal Honour they have withal been 
the firft of EUROPEANS, who fince the Go- 
THICK Model of Poetry, attempted to throw 
ofi the horrid Difcord of jingling Rhyme. ‘They 


rrr. r 
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have aflerted antient Poetick Liberty, and have 

happily broken the Ice for thofe who are to- 
follow ‘em; and who treading in their Foot- 

Reps, may at leifure polifh our Language, lead 

our Ear to finer Pleafure, and find out the true 

Rhythmus, and harmonious Numbers, which 

alone can fatisfy a juft Judgment, and Alufe- 

like Apprehention. 


“Tis evident, our natural Genius fhines a- 
bove that airy neighbouring Nation ; of whom, 
however, it muft be confefs’d, that with truer 
Pains and Induftry, they have fought Politene/s, 
and fludy'd to give the Muses their due Body 
and Proportion, as well as the natural Orna- 
ments of Correctnefs, Chaftity, and Grace of 
Style. From the plain Model of the Antients, 
they have rais'd a noble * Sati il. In the Epick 
Kind their Attempts have been lefs fuccefsful. 
In the Dramatick they have been fo happy, as 
to raife their Stage to as great Perfection, as 
the Genius of their Nation will permit. But 
the high Spirit of Tragedy can ill fubfift where 
the Spirit of Liberty is wanting. The Genius of 
chis Poetry confifts in the lively Reprefentation 
of the Diforders and Miiery of the Great; to the 
end that the People and thofe of a lower Condi- 
gion may be taught thc better to content them- 
felves with privacy, cnjoy their fafer State, 


" DOILEAU. 


and 
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and prize the Equality and Juftice of their 
Guardian Laws. If this be found agreeable 
to the juft Zragick Model, which the Antients 
have deliverdto us; ‘twill eafily be conceiv’d 
how little fuch a Model is proportion’d to the 
Capacity or Tafte of thofc, who in a long Se- 
ries of Degrees, from the loweft Peafant to the 
high Slave of Royal Blood, are taught to ido- 
lize the next in Power above ‘em, and think 
nothing fo adorable as that unlimited Great- 
nefs, and tyrannick Power, which is rais'd at 
their, own Expence, and exercis d over themjfelves. 





“Fis eafy, on the other hand, to apprehend 
the Advantages of our BRITAIN in this par- 
ticular; and what eíflect its eftablifh'd Liberty 
will produce in every thing which relates to 
“ré; when Peace returns to us on thefe happy 
Conditions. “Iwas the Fate of Rome to have 
Ícarce an intermediate Age, or fingle Period 
of ‘Time, between the Rife of Arts and Fall of 
Liberty. No fooner had that Nation begun 
to lofe the Roughnefs and Barbarity of their 
Manners, and learn of GREECE to form their 

Zeroes, their Orators and Pucts on a right Alo- 
del, than by their unjuft Attempt upon the 
Liberty of the World, they juftly Tont their 
own. With their Liberty they loft not only 
their Force of Elocuence, but even their Style 
and Language it-fclf. "Ihe Pests who — 

wards 
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wards arofe among them, were mere unnatural 
and forc d Plants. ‘Their 7wo mof) accompliíh' d, 
who came laft, and clos'd the Scene, were 
plainly fuch as had feen the Days of Liberty, 
and felt the fad Effects of its Departure. Nor 
had thefe been ever brought in play, other- 
wife than thro' the Friendíhip of the fam'd 
MAECENAS, who turn' d a * Prince naturally 
cruel and barbarous to the Love and Court- 
fhip of the Muses. Thefe Zutorc//es form'd in 
their Royal Pupil a new Nature. 'I hey taught 
him how. to charm Mankind. ‘They were 
more to him than his Arms or mlitary Virtue ; 
and, more than Fortune herfelf, affifted him in 
his Greatneís, and made his ufurp'd Dominion 
fo inchanting to the World, that it cou'd fee 
without regret its Chains of Bondage firmly 
riveted. "Ihe corrupting Sweets of fuch a 
poiíonous Government were not indeed long- 
liv'd. 'I he Bitter foon fucceeded. And, in the 
iffue, the World was forc'd to bear with pa- 
tience thofe natural and genuine ‘Tyrants, 
who fucceeded to this fpecious Machine of Ar- 
bitrary and Univeríal Power. 





AND now that I am falln unawares into 
fuch profound Reflections on the Periods of 
Government, and the Flourifhing and Decay 
of Liberty and Letters; Y can't be contented 
p a Anfia, p. 209, 270. in the Notis. 
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to confider merely of the Inchantment which 
wrought fo powerfully upon Mankind, when 
firft this Univerfal Monarchv was eftablifh’d. 
I mult wonder {till more, when I confider how 
after the Extinction of this CAESAREAN and 
CLAUDIAN Family, and a fhort Interval of 
Princes raisd and defíftroy d with much Dif 
order and publick Ruin, the Romans fhou'd 
regain their perifhing Dominion, and retrieve 
their inking State, by an after-Race of wife 
and able Princes fucceílively adopted, and ta- 
ken from a private State to rule the Empire of 
the World. ‘They were Men who not only 
polled the military Virtues, and fupported 
that fort of Difcipline in the higheft degree: 
but as they fought the Interet of the World, 
they did what was in their power to reftore 
Liberty, and raife again the perifhing Aris, and 
decay d Firtue of Mankind. But the Seafon was 
now paft! ‘The fatal Form of Goveinment was 
become too natural: And the World, which 
had bent under it, and was become flavifh and 
dependent, had neither Power nor Will to 
help it-felf. “The only Deliverance it cou’d 
expect, was from the mercilefs hands of the 
Barbarians, and a total Diflolution ofthat enor- 
mous Empire and defpotick Power, which 
the beft Hands cou’d not preferve from be- 
ing deflruciive to human Nature. For even 
Barbarity and Gethicifm were already center d 
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into Arts, ere the’Savages had made any Im- 
prefífhon on the Empire. All the advantage 
which a fortuitous and almoft miraculous Suc- 
ceflion of good Princes cou'd procure their 
highly favourd Arts and Sciences, was no 
more than to preferve during their own time 
thofe:* perifhing Remains, which had for a- 
while with difhculty fubfifted, after the Decline 
of Liberty. Nota Statue, not a Medal, not a 
tolerable Piece of Architecture cou'd fhew 1t- 
felf afterwards. Philofophy, Wit and Learn- 
ing, 1n which fome of thofe good Princes had 
themfelves been fo renown ’'d,-fell with them: 
and Ignorance and Darknefs overfpread the 
World, and fitted it for the Chaos ‘and Ruin 
which enfu' d. 














WE ARE now in an Age when LIBERTY 
1S Once again in its Afcendent. And we are 
our-felves the happy Nation, who not only 
enjoy it at home, but by our Greatnefs and 
Power give Life and Vigour to it abroad ; and 
are the Head and Chief of the EUROPEAN 
League, founded on this Common Caufe. | Nor 
can it, I prefume, be juftiy feard that we 
Íhou'd lofe this noble Ardour, or faint under 
the glorious Toil; tho, like antient GREECE, 
we Íhou d for fucceeding Ages be contending 

"Jafra, p. 239, 344. 342. in the Noteci. 
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with a foreign Power, and erideavouring to re- 
duce the Exorbitancy ofa Grand Monarch. “Tis 
with us at prefent, as with the Roman People 
in thofe * early Days, when they wanted only 
repofe from Arms to apply themfelves to the 
Improvement of Arts and Studys. We íhou' d, 
in this cafe, need no ambitious Monarch to be 
allurd, by hope of Fame or fecret views of Pow- 
er, to give Penfions abroad, as well as at home, 
and purchafe Flattery from every Profeíhon 
and Science. We fhou'd find a better Fund 
within ourfelves; and might, without fuch Af- 
fiftance, be able to excel, by our own Virtue 
and F*mmulation. 











WELL it wou d be indeed, and much to the 
Honour of our Nobles and Princes, wou'd they 
freely help in this Affair; and by a judicious 
Application of their Bounty, facilitate this hap- 
py Birth, of which I have ventur'd to fpeak in 
a prophetick Style.  "Iwou'd be of no ífmall 
advantage to ‘em during their Life; and wou'd 
more than all their other Labours procure ’em 
an immortal Memory. For they muft remem- 
ber that their Fame is in the hands of Penmen: 
and that the greateft Actions lofe their Force, 








* Serus enim Grecis admovit acumina Chartis; 
Et pofl Punica Bella quietus, querere capit, 
Quid Sophocles et Thefpis et «Efchylus utile ferrent. 
Hor. Epift. 1. Lib. 2. 
VoL. Í. P and 
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and periíh in the cuftody of unable aud mean 
Writers. 


LET a Nation remain ever fo rude or bar- 
barous, it muft have its Poets, Rhapfoders, Hiflo- 
ri0graphers, Antiguarys of fome kind or other, 
whofe bufinefs it will be to recount its remark- 
able 'Iraníaciions, and record the Atchieve- 
ments of its Civil and Military Heroes. And tho 
the Miiitary Kind may happen to be the furtheft 
rcinov d from any acquaintance with Letters, 
or the Muses; they are yet, in reality, the 
moft interefled in the Caufe and Party of thefe 
Remembrancers. “The greateft fhare of Fame and 
Admiration falls naturally on the ermid Wor- 
thys. “Fhe Great in Council are fecond in the 
Muses Favour. But if worthy poetick Geni- 
uss are not found, nor able Penmen rais'd, to 
rehearfe the Lives, and celebrate the high Ac- 
tions of great Men, they muft be traduc'd by 
fuch Recorders as Chance prefents. We have 
few modern Heroes, who like XENOPHON or 
CAESAR can write their own Commentarys. And 
the raw Memoir-Writings and unform'd Pieces 
of modern Statefmen, full of their interefted 
and private Views, will in another Age be of 
little fervice to fupport their Memory or Name; 
fince already the World begins to ficken with 
the Kind. ‘Vis the learn’d, the able, and dit- 
intercfted Aiiflorian, who takes place at laft. 

when 
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when the fignal Poet, or Herald of Fame is once 
heard, the inferior Trumpets fink in Silence and 
Oblivion. 


Bu T fuppofing it were poflible for the Fiero 
or State/fman, to be abfolutely unconcern'd for 
his Memory, or what came after him; yet for 
the prefent merely, and during his own time, 
it muft be of importance to him to ftand fair 
with the Men of Letters and Ingenuity, and to 
have the Character and Repute of being favour- 
able to their Art. Be the illuftrious Perfon 
ever fo high or awful in his Station; he muft 
have Defcriptions made of him, in Verfe, and 
Profe, under feign'd, or real Appellations. If 
he be omitted in found Ode, or lofty Epick; 
he muft be fung at leaft in Doggrcl and plain 
Ballad. “The People will needs have his £/Lig:es; 
tho they fee his Perfon ever fo rarely: And if 
he refufes to fit to the good Painter, there are 
others who, to oblige the Publick, will take the 
Defign in hand. We fhall take up with what 
prefents ; and rather than be without the illuf- 
trious Phyfiognomy of our great Man, íhall be 
contented to fee him portraitur d by the Artift 
who ferves to illuftrate Prodigys in Fairs, and 
adorn heroick Sign-Poffs. ‘The ill Paint of this 
kind cannot, it's true, difgrace his Excellency ; 
whofe Privilege it is. in common with the 

Po Royal 
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Rovallílue,tobe raisdtothisdegree of Honour, 
and to invite the Pafílenger or Traveller by his 
fignal Reprefentative. “Tis fuppos'd in this 
Cafe, that there are better Pictures current of 
the Hero; and that fuch as thefe, are no true 
or favourable Reprefentations. But inr another 
fort of Limning, there ts great danger left the 
Hand fhou’d difgrace the Subject. Vile £co- 
miums, and wretched Panegyricks are the worft 
Of Satos: And when fordid and low Genius’s 
make their Court fuccefsfully in one way, the 
generous and able are apteft to revenge it in 
another. 


ALL THINGS confiderd, as to the Inte- 
rcít of our Potentates and GRANDEES, they ap- 
pear to have only this Choice left ‘em; either 
wholly, if poflible, to fupprefs Letters; or give a 
helping hand towards their Support. Wherever 
the Author-Practice and Liberty of the Pen has in 
the leaít prevail'd, the Governors of the State 
muft be either confiderable Gainers, or Suffer- 
ers by its means. So that 'twou'd become them 
either, bv a right Lurkifh Policy, to ftrike di- 
rectly at the Pref: /fion, and overthrow the very 
Art and My/fery it-felf, or with Alacrity to lup- 
port and encourage it, in the right manner, 


by a generous and impartial regard to Merit. 
lo 
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To act narrowly, or by halves; or with indif- 
fcrence and coolneís; or fantaftically, and by 
humour merely; will fcarce be found to turn 
to their account. ‘They muít do Juftice ; that 
Juftice may be done them, in return. “Iwill 
be in vain for our ALEXANDERS to give or- 
ders that none befides a Li syPPvs fhou' d make 
their Statue, nor any befides an APELLES fhoud 
draw their Picture. Infolent Intruders will do 
themíelves the honour to practife on the Fea- 
tures of thefe Heroes. And a vile CHAERILUS, 

after all, fhall, with their own Confent perhaps, 

fupply the room of a deferving and noble Ar- 


rift. 


In a Government where the People are 
Sharers in Power, but no Diftributers or Dif- 
penfers of Rewards, they expect it of their 
Princes and Great Men, that they fhoud fupply 
the generous Part; and beftow Honour and 
Advantages on thofe from whom the Nation 
it-felf may receive Honour and Advantage. 
“Tis expected that they who are high and emi- 
nent in the State, fhou'd not only provide for 
its neceflary Safety and Subfiflence, but omit 
nothing which may contribute to its Dignity 
and Honour. ‘The Artsand Sciences muft not be 
left Patron-lefs. "Y he Publick it-felf will join 
with the good Wits and judges, in the rcfent- 
ment of lucha Neglect. "Lis no fmall ad- 
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vantage, even in an abfolute Government, for a 
Miniftry to have WV:t on their fide, and engage 
the Men of Merit in this kind to be their 
Well-wifhers and Friends. And in thofe States 
where ambitious Leaders often contend for 
the fupreme Authority, ‘tis a confiderable 
advantage to the ill Caufe of fuch Pretenders, 
when they can obtain a Name and Intereft 
with the Men of Letters. The good Empe- 
ror TRAJAN, tho himfelf no mighty Scholar, 
had his due as well as an AUGUSTUS: and 
was as highly celebrated for his Munificence, 
and juft Encouragement of every Art and Vir- 
tue. And CAESAR, who coud write fo well 
himfelf, and maintain’d his Caufe by Wit as 
well as Arms, knew experimentally what it 
was to have even a CATULLUS his Enemy: 
and tho laíh' d fo often in his Lampoons, con- 
tinu d to forgive and court him. The Trai- 
tor knew the Importance of this Mildnefs. May 
none who have the fame Def:gns, underftand 
fo well the advantages of fuch a Conduéct! I 
wou'd have requir'd onlv this one Defect in 
CAESARS Generofity, to have been fecure of 
his never rifing to Greatnefs, or enflaving his 
native Country. Let him have fhewn a Rug- 
gedneís and Awfterity towards free Genius s, 
or a neglect or Contempt towards Men of Wit: 
let him have trufled to his Arms, and declar'd 
againít Arts and Letters; and he woud have 

prov d 
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prov'd a fecond MARIUS, Or a CA TILINE of 
meaner Fame, and Charat¢ier. 





"Tis, I know, the Imagination of fome who 
are calld Great Men, that in regard of their 
high Stations they may be efteem’d to pay a 
fufhcient ‘Iribute to Letters, and difcharge 
themfelves as to their own part in particular; 
if they chufe indifferently any Subject for 
their Bounty, and are pleasd to confer their 
Favour either on fome one Pretender to Art, 
or promiícuouíly to fuch of the ‘Tribe of 
Writers, whofe chief Ability has lain in 
making their court well, and obtaining to be 
introduc'd to their Acquaintance. ‘Ihis they 
think fufhcient to inftal them Patrons of Vit, 
and Níafters of the literate Order. But this 
NIcethod will of any other the leaft {erve their 
Intereft or Defign. “The ill placing of Rewards 
is a double Injury to Merit; and in every 
Ciaufe or Intereít, pafles for worfe than mere 
Indifference or Neutrality. “There can be no 
Excufe for making an ill Choice. Merit in 
every kind is eafily difcoverd, when icughre. 
The Publick it-felf fails not to give fuHicient 
indication; and points out thofe Gceziuss who 
want only Countenance and Encouragement 
to become confiderable. An ingenious Man 
never flarves unknown: and Great Alen mutt 
wink hard, or ’twou'd be impofflible for cm to 

P 4 miis 
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miís fuch advantageous Opportunitys of fhew- 
ing their Generofity, and acquiring the Uni- 
verfal Efteem, Acknowledgments, and good 
Wifhes of the ingenious and learned part of 
Mankind. 











5 E C T. II. 


H AT Judgment therefore we are to 
form, concerning the Influence of our 
Grandees in matters of Art, and Letters, will 
ealıly be gatherd from the Reflections already 
made. It may appear from the very Freedom 
we have taken in cenfuring thefe Men of Power, 
what little reafon Authors have to plead *em 
as their Excufe for any Failure in the Im- 
provement of their Art and Talent. For ina 
free Country, fuch as ours, there is not any 
Order or Rank of Men, more free than that of 
WVriters: who if they have real Ability and 
Merit, can fully right themíelves when in- 
jurd; and are ready furnifh'd with Means, 
fufhcient to make themfelves confiderd by the 
Men in higheft Power. 














Nor fhoud I fufpect the Genius of our 
Writers, or charge 'em with Meannefs and 
Infufficiency on the account of this Low -Ípi- 
titednefs which they difcover; were it not 

for 
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for another fort of Fear, by which they more 
plainly betray themfelves, and feem conícious 
of their own Defect. Ihe Criticks, it feems, 
are formidable to em. ‘The CrRiTICKS are 
the dreadful Specfers, the Giants, the Enchanters, 
who traverfe and difturb ‘em in their Works. 
"Thefe are the Perfecutors, for whofe fake 
they are ready to hide their heads; begging 
reícue and protection of all good People; and 
flying in particular to the Great, by whofe Fa- 
vour they hope to be defended from this 
mercilefs examining Race. ** For what can be 
* more cruel, than to be forc'd to fubmit to 
* the rigorous Laws of Wit; and write under 
* fuch fevere Judges as are deaf to all Court- 
* fhip, and can be wrought upon by no In- 
finuation or Flattery to pafs by Faults, and 
** pardon any Tranfgreflon of Ari? 


ec 


To judge indeed of the Circumftances ofa 
modern Author, by the Pattern of his * Prefaces, 
Dedications, and Introductions, one woud think 
that at the moment when a Piece of his was 
in hand, fome Conjuration was forming againft 
him, fome diabolical Powers drawing together 
to blaft his Work, and croís his generous De- 
fign. He therefore rouzes his Indignation, 


“Infra, p. 329. 230. And VOL. III. $£. 259, 277. in the Notes. 
hardens 
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hardens his Forehead, and with many furious 
Defiances and Avant-SATANS! enters on his Bu- 
finefs; not with the leaft regard to what may 
juftly be objected to him in a way of CRITI- 
CISM; but with an abfolute Contempt of the 
Manner and Art it-felf. 


Opt profanum vulgus et arceo, was in its time, 
no doubt, a generous Defiance. The Avant’ 
was natural and proper in its place; efpecially 
where Religion and Virtue were the Poet's 
‘Theme. But with our Moderns the Cafe is 
generally the very Reverfe. And accordingly 
the Defiance or Avant fhou’d run much after this 
manner: ‘* As for you vulgar Souls, mere Nati- 
* rats, whoknow no Art, were never admitted 
'* into the Temple of Wifdom, nor ever vifited 
* the Sanéluarys of Wit or Learning, gather 
** your-felves together from all Parts, and hear- 
** ken to the Songor I ale I am about to utter. 
** But for you Men of Science and Underftand- 
* ing, who have Ears and Judgment, and can 
** weigh Senfe, ícan Syllables, and meafure 
* Sounds; You who by a certain Zr: diftinguifh 
** falfe T hought from true, Correéine/s from Rude- 
** nefs, and Bombaft and Chaos from Order and the 
* Sublime; Away hence! or ftand aloof ! whilft I 
*" practife upon the Eafinefs of thofe mean Ca- 
‘* pacitys and Apprehenfions, who make the 
moit 
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'** moft numerous Audience, and are the only 
** competent Judges of my Labours.” 


"Tis range to fee how differently the Va- 
nity of Mankind runs, in different Times and 
Seafons. "Iis at prefent the Boaft of almoft 
every Enterprizer in the Muses Art, ‘ That 
‘* by his Genius alone, and a natural Rapidity 
** of Style and Thought, he is able to carry 
** all before him; that he plays with his Bufi- 
* nefs, does things in pafling, at a venture, 
** and in the quickeft period of Time.” In the 
days of ATTI1CK Elegance, as Works were then 
truly of another Form and ‘Turn, fo Workmen 
were of another Humour, and had their Vani- 
ty of a quite contrary kind. ‘They became ra- 
ther affected in endeavouring to difcover the 
pains they had taken to be correct. “They 
were glad to infinuate how laborioufly, and 
with what expence of Time, they had brought 
the {mallet Work of theirs (as perhaps a fin- 
gle Ode or Satir, an Oration or Panegyrick) to 
its perfection. When they had fo polifh’d 
their Piece, and render d it fo natural and eafy, 
that it /eem'd only a lucky Flight, a Hit of 
Thought, or Howing Vein of Humour; they 
were then chiefly concern’d left it fhou’d zm 
reality pafs for fuch, and their Artifice remain 
undifcoverd. “They were willing it fhou’d 
be known how ferious their Play was; and 

how 
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how elaborate their Freedom and Facility: 
that they might fay as the agreeable and polite 
Poet, glancing on himfelf, 


* Ludentis fpeciem dabit et torquebitur———— 


And, 
—————— — 4 Ut fibi quivis 

Speret idem, fudet multum, fruflrague laboret 
Aufus idem, tantum feries juncturaque pollet. 


SUCH Accuracy of Workmanfhip requires 
a Critick S Eye. “Tis loft upon a vulgar 
Judgment. Nothing grieves a real Artit more 
than that indifference of the Publick, which 
fuffers Vork to pafs uncriticizd. Nothing, on 
the other fide, rejoices him more than the 
nice View and Infpection of the accurate Æx- 
„aminer and Judge of Work. “Tis the mean Gc- 
nius, the flovenly Performer, who knowing no- 
thing of true IVerkman/hip, endeavours by the 
beft outward Glofs and dazling Shew, to turn 
the Eye from a direct and fteddy Survey of 
his Piece. 


WHAT is there which an expert Mufcian 
more earncílly defires, than to perform his 
part in the prefence of thofe who are knowing 
in his Art? "Iis to the Lar alone hc applies 

Fior. Epi. 2. hb. 2. Id de Arte Poet. 
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himíelf; the critical, the nice Ear. Let his 
Hearers be of what Charaéter they pleafe: Be 
they naturally auftere, morofe, or rigid; no 
matter, fo they are Criticks, able to cenfure, 
remark, and found every Accord and Sym- 
phony. What is there mortifiesthe good Painter 
more, than when amidít his admiring Specta- 
tors there is not one prefent, who has been 
usd to compare the Hands of different Maf- 
ters, or has an Eye to diftinguifh the Advan- 
tages or Defects of every Style? Thro’ all the 
inferior Orders of Mechanicks, the Rule is found 
to hold the fame. In every Science, every 
Art, the real Ma/lers or Profczents, rejoice in 
nothing more, than in the thorow Search and 
Examination of their Performances, by all the 
Rules of Art and niceft Critici/m. Why there- 
fore (in the MusrEs name!) is it not the fame 
with our Pretenders to the Writing Art, our 
Poets, and Profe-Authors in every kind ? Why in 
this Profeflion are we found fuch Critick-Haters, 
and indulgd in this unlearn' d Averfion ; un- 
lefs it be taken for granted, that as Wit and 
Learning ftand at prefent in our Nation, we 
are {till upon the foot of Empiricks and Mounte- 
banks. 


FROM thefe Confiderations, I take upon 
me abíolutely to condemn the fafhionable and 
prevailing Cuflom of inveighing againít CRI- 

TICKS. 
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TICKS, as thc comnion Enemys, the Pefls, and 
Incendiarys of the Conimonwealth of Wit and 
Letters. I allert. on the contrary, that they 
are the Props and Pdlars of this Building; and 
that without the Encouragement and Propaza- 


tion of fuch a Race, we fhou’d remain as G o- 
THICK .irc/utcéis as ever. 


*IN IHE weaker and more imperfect So- 
cietys of Mankind, fuch as thofe compos'd of 
federate Z7zbes, or mix'd Colonys, fcarce fettled 
in their new Seats, it might país for fufficient 
ood-fortune, if the People provwd only fo far 
Mafters of Language, as to be able to under- 
ftand one another, in order to confer about 
their Wants, and provide for their common 
ANeceíhtys. “Their expos'd and indigent State 
coud not be prefum'd to afford ’em either 
that full Leifure, or eafy Difpofition which was 
requifite to raife em to any Curiofity of Spe- 


culation. “They who were neither fafe from 
Violence, nor fecure of Plenty, were unlikely 
to engage in unneceílary Arts. Nor coud it 


be expected they fhoud turn their Attention 
towards the Numbers of their Language, and 
the harmonious Sounds which they acciden- 
tally emitted. But when, in procefs of time, the 





* As to this, anid what remains of the Section, fce VOL. II11. f. 
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Affairs of the Society were fettled on an eafy 
and fecure Foundation; when Debates and 
Difcourfes on thefe Subjects of common Intereft, 
and publick Good, were grown familiar; and 
the Speeches of prime Men, and Leaders, were 
coníider d, and compar’d together: therewou’d 
naturally be obíervd not only a more agree- 
able Meafure of Sound, but a happier and 
more eafy Rangement of Thoughts, in one 
Speaker, than in another. 








Ir may be eafily perceiv'd from hence, that 
the Godde/s PERSUASION mult have been in a 
manner the Mother of Poetry, Rhetorick, Mufick, 
and the other kindred Arts. For ’tis apparent, 
that where chief Men, and Leaders hati the 
{trongeft Intereft to perfuade; they us'd the high- 
eft endeavours ¿o please. So that in fuch a State 
or Polity as has been defcrib’d, not only the 
beft Order of Thought, and Turn of Fancy, 
but the moft foft and inviting Numbers mutt 
have been employ'd, to charm the Publick Ear, 
and to incline the Heart, by the Agreeablenefs 
of Expreíhon. 


ALMOST all the antient Mo/lers of this fort 
were faid to have been Musicians. And 
Tradition, which foon grew fabulous, cou' d 
not better reprefent the firit Founders or Efla- 
blifhers of thele larger Societys, than as real 

Song- 
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Songflers, who by the power of their Voice 
and Lyre, cou d charm the wildeft Beafts, and 
draw the rude Foreits and Rocks into the Form 
of faireft Citys. Nor can it be doubted that 
the fame Artifis, who fo induflrioufly apply'd 
themfelves to ftudy the Numbers of Speech, 
muít have made proportionable Improvements 
im the Study of mere Sounds and natural Har- 
mony; Which, of it-felf, mutt have confiderably 
contributed towards the foftning the rude Man- 
mers and harfh Temper of their new People. 


Ir therefore it fo happen d in thefe free Com- 
munitys, made by Confent and voluntary Af- 
fociation, that after a-while, the Power of One, 
or Offa Few, grew prevalent over the reft; if 
FORCE took place, and the Affairs of the So- 
ciety were admumifter’d without their Concur- 
rence, by the influence of Awe and Terror: it 
follow'd, that thefe pathetick Sciences and 
Arts of Speech were little cultivated, fince 
they were of little ufe. But where PERSU A- 
SION was the chief means of guiding the So- 
ciety; where the People were to be convinc d 
before they acted ; there £/ocution became con- 
fiderable; there Orators and Bards were heard: 
and the chief Genius’s and Sages of the Nation 
betook themfelves to the Study of thofe Arts, 
by which the People were render'd more treat- 
able in a way of Realon and Underftanding, 

and 
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and be more fubject to be led by Men of Sci- 
ence and Erudition. The more thefe Artifts 
courted the Publick, the more they inftructed 
it. In duch Con/htutions as thefe, twas the Inte- 
reft of theWiíe and Able, that the Community 
fhou’d be Judges of Ability and Wifdom. The 
high Efteem of Ingenuity was what advanc'd 
the Ingenious to the greateft Honours. And 
they who rofe by Science, and Politenefs in 
the higher Arts, cou d not fail to promote that 
Tafie and Relifh to which they ow'd their per- 
fonal Diflinction and Pre-eminence. 





HENCE it is that thofe Artis have been de- 
liverd to us in fuch perfection, by free Nations; 
who from the Nature of their Government, as 
from a proper Soil, produc’d the generous 
Plants: whilft the mightieft Bodys and vaftefi 
Empires, governd by Force and a defpotick 
Power, coud, after Ages of Peace and Leifure, 
produce no other than what was deform’d 
and barbarous of the kind. 


WHEN the perfucfve Arts were grown thus 
into repute, and the Power of moving the Af- 
fections become the Study and Emulation of 
the forward Wis and afpiring Genius's of the 
‘Times; it woud neceflarily happen that many 
Genius’s of equal {fize and ftrength, tho lels 
covetous of publick Appiaufe, of Power, or of 

Vox. E. C» Iin- 
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Intluence over Mankind, woud content them- 
felves with the Contemplation merely of thefe 
enchanting Arts. “Thefe they woud the bet- 
ter enjoy, the more they rcfin'd their Zafe. 
and. cultivated their Far. For to all Mufick 
there muft be an Ear proportionable. ‘I here 
muft be an Art of Hearing found, ere the per- 
forming Arts can have their due effect,“or any 
thing exquifite im the kind be felt or compre- 
hended. ‘The juít Performers therefore in each 
Art, wou'd naturally be the moft defirous of 
improving and refining the publick Ear ; which 
they cou'd no way fo well effect as by the help 
of thofe latter Genius s, who were in a manner 
their Znterpreters to the People; and who by 
their example taught the Publick to difcover 


what was juft and excellent in each Perfor- 
mance. 






HENCE was the Origin of CriticKks; who, 
as Arts and Sciences advanc’d, wou’d necef- 
farily come withal into repute; and being 
heard with Satisfaction in their turn, were at 
length tempted to become Authors, and appear 
in publick. “Thefe were honourd with the 
Name of Sophifis: A Charaéter which in early 
times was highly refpected. Nor did the gra- 
velt Philefophers, who were Cenfors of Man- 
ners, and Criticks of a higher degree, dil- 
dain to exert their Criticéfn iu theinferior Arts; 

cfpecially 
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efpecially in thofe relating to Speech, and the 
power of drgument and Perfuafon. 








WHEN fuch a Race as this was once rifen, 
‘twas no longer poíhble to impofe on Man- 
kind, by what was fpecious and pretending. 
‘The Publick wou'd be paid in no falle Wit, 
or jingling Eloquence. Where the /carned 
Criticks were fo well receivd, and Philofo- 
phers themfelves difdain’d not to be of the 
number; there coud not fail to arife Critzcks 
of an interior Order, who woud fubdivide the 
feveral Provinces of this Empire. £tymologi/ts, 
Philelogijis, Grammarians, Rhetoricians, and others 
of confiderable note, and cminent in their de- 
grec, wou'd every where appear, and vindi- 
cate the Truth and Juftice of their Art, by 
revealing the hidden Beautys which lav in 
the Works of jufl Performers; and by expofing 
the weak Sides, falfe Ornaments, and attected 
Graces of mere Pretenders. Nothing of what 
we call Scphiiry in Argument, or Bombaft in 
Style; nothing of the effeminate Kind, or of 
the falfe Zender, the pointed . IVzticzfm, the dif- 
jointed Thought, the crouded Simile, or the 
mix d Metaphor, coud país even on the com- 
mon kar: whilft the Norarys, the Exro- 
SITORS, and PROMPTERS above-mention d, 
were every where at hand, and ready to ex- 
plode the unnatural Manner. 


Q 2 lais 
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lis caly to imagine, that amidft the feve- 
ral Styles and Manners of Difcourfe or Weri- 
ting, the eafieft attain'd, and earlicft practis'd, 
was the Miraculous, the Pompous, or what we 


generally call the SuBLIME. Afloniflıment is 
of all other Paílions the eafieft raisd in raw 
and unexperiencd Mankind. Children in 


their earlieft Infancy are entertain d in this 
manner: And the known way of pleafing fuch 
as thefe, is to make ‘em wonder, and lead the 
way for 'em in this Paffion, by a feign'd Sur- 
prize at the miraculous Objecis we fet before 
em. The beft Mufick of Barbarians is hideous 
and aftonifhing Sounds. And the fine Sights 
Of Indians are enormous Figures, various odd 
and glaring Colours, andwhatever of that fort 


is amazingly beheld, with a kind of Horror 
and Coníternation. 


IN Poetry and ftudyd Profe, the aforifhing 
Part, or what commonly paffes for Sublime. is 
form d by the variety of Figures, the multi- 
plicity of * Metaphors, and bv quitting as 

niuch 
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much as poflible the natural and eafy way of 
Expreflion, for that which is moft unlike to 
Humanity, or ordinary Ufe. [his the Prince 
of Criticks affures us to have been the Man. 
ner of the earlieft Poets, before the Age of 
HOMER; or:till fuch time as this Father-Poet 
came into Repute, who deposd that fpurious 
Race, and gave rife to a legitimate and ge- 
nuine Kind. He retain d only what was de- 
cent of the figurative or metaphorick Style, in- 
troduc'd the natural and fimple; and turn'd 
his thoughts towards the real Beauty of Com- 
pofition, the Unity of Defign, the Truth of 
Characters, and the juft Imitation of Nature 
in each particular. 





= ama 


sav de ix yAwtliav, x; BacGxer-pos. Arit. Ge Poet. cap 22. This the 
fame Mailter-Critick explains further in his Rfetoricks, Lib. 5. cap. i. 
where he refers to thefe Paflaces of his Poeci cks. “Ewa ct ó: Ilossra; Asyerles 
anOn, da rr» AiÈir £2oxery wocicacbas rv oè 77» esi ar, Oba TETO TfUOLTZTAXT) a 
&yísro AsZaq, " * © " wh voy ETE Ss TOANDE TES awassEoTA, TES TosUTUS O&O» at 
Siaréiysobas mar? tsa~ Tero g Sx ig». " " * Ouse yae ts Tas TeEaywo-as wci- 
wiles, Ers, Xpwrlas rn» uri» vrgóne»y. AAA COTE I EX T€» TiTERUiTeEWr AS TÒ 
Lata ocio» peticncay, da TÒ te Avym TUTO TWP [LETETI GOT CL TOP Fixes Tu)» A^ a> 
Srw x) ta» Cvoj Tw» G(YQumaci, ica waga TY» CurAax.o» Este” " " “ Kai its 
boy Os TZ &ÍLaareTQx wolis, aCnxagi. Aid iAo.o» pAkpuRc Os teres. Ss GUTOL 
HX iss est ias &xiiseé ra Tpécwe. That among the carly Reformers of this 
Bombtaftick Manner, he places Homer a: the Chief, we may fee calily 
in his Pueticks. As particularly in thar P.ffage (cap. 24.) "ET: vx; 
IT TM x ems Afs» eoe xau, ob; daci “Oare D- STSI x wrw r D *; 
ixarc.;. "o * " Iled O5 tad ross Afc xj daroia arias UrtgCeoA mxs. 
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Tut Manner of this Father-Poet was after- 
wards varioufly imitated, and divided into fe- 
veral Shares ; efpecially when it came to be co- 
py d in Dramatick. TRAGEDY came firft; and 
took what was molt folemn and /fublzme. In this 
part the Poets fucceeded fooner than in Co- 
MEDY Or the facetious Kind; as was natural in- 
deed to fuppofe, fince this was. in reality the 
eafieft Manner of the two, and capable of be- 
ing brought the fooneft to perfection. For fo 
the fame Prince of Criticks * fufhciently informs 
us. And tis highly worth remarking, what this 
mighty Genius and Judge of Art declares con- 
cerning TRAGEDY; that whatever Idea might 
be form’d of the utmoft Perfection of this kind 
of Poem, it cou' d in practice rife no higher than 
it had been already carry d in his time; + ** Ha- 
** ving at lenght (fays he) attain’d its Ends, and 

** being 











* Yrsonirng SU» aw” apn: GvronOamgaxes, x* curs x; et Kupwdia, Mc. De 
Poet. cap. 4. When he has compar d both this and Tragedy togetner, he 
recapitulates in his nex Chapter, “As gtr de aig Teaywdiaçs piraCuoess, 
x, 9 wr tyivorlo, s AsA»Ümci. “H Ñ Kwpwdix2, Sx rd pw omrvdac:cbas £i 
EXT» cAcOer, Kæ yxe xógor Kar paar Das r ei core b  Ae2cw» &àa xs», dC. Cap. 5- 
see VOL. III. p. 159. in the Notes. 

T Kat DMoAae psTacoras perabas y Toxywla iwavcaro, AT icy: 
T»» savtTns Poow. Cap. 4. So truc a Prophet as weil as Critick was this grear 
Man. For by the Event it appear d that Tragedy being rais d to its height 
by SoPHOcLEs and Evripipes, and no room left for further Excellence 
or Emulation; there were no more tragick Poets befides thefe endur d, 


after 
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* being apparently confummate in it-felf:" 
But for COMEDY, it feems, ‘twas ftill in hand. 
It had been already in fome manner reduc'd - 
but, as he plainly infinuates, it lay yet unfi- 
nifh’d; notwithftanding the witty Labours of 
an ARISTOPHANES, andthe other comick Po- 
ets of the firit Manner, who had flourifh’d a 
whole Age before this Critick. As perfect as 
were thofe Wits in Style and Language; and 
as fertile in all the Varietys and Il urns of Hu- 
mour; yet the Truth of Characters, the Beau- 
ty of Order, and the fimple Imitation of Na- 
ture werein a manner wholly unknown to em; 
or thro Petulancy, or Debauch of Humour, 
were, it feems, neglected and fet afide. A ME- 





after the Author's time. Whilft Comedy went on, improving flill to the 
fecond and third degrec; Tragedy finifh'd its courfe under EuniPipxs:- 
whom, thoourgreat Author criticizes with the utmoft Severity in his Po- 
éticks, yet he plainly enough confeffes to have carry d the Style of Tage- 
dy to its full Height and Dignity. For as to the Reformation which that 
Poet made in the ufe of the fublime and figurative Speech, in general.; fcc 
what our difcerning Author fays in his Rhetoricks : where he ftrives to fhew 
the impertinence and Naufcouínefs of the florid Speakers, and fuch as un- 
derflood not the Ufe of the {imple and natural Manner. ** The jut Mai- 
** ters and right Managers of the Poetick or High Style, fhou'd learn (fays 
** he) how to conceal the Manner as muchas poffible."" — Aio Sei AasDarosy 
qwosurlas, x) ph Soxsiv Akyse Wee? aopivws, co HEPuKstas’ TETO yap barr" 
&xa,vo Qi, rTM»asliow. “Ns yae “els &r&cat^. v ovios Saou Arrorlxe, xabami wess TUS 
elses THs pepiypirg Kal clo» m GOicdwgu Qarn wimworOs weds c» rar AAAs 
C7OXQVrEAP N pèr yag, TE Aiyorl@- Tcimey evar. as Ò arrdAcresas’ xAizleras F aU 
ix» Tiç ix Ths EswOuias Jarix' u &£xACyw» ourla” terse EYPIIIYAHEZ «ci, 
umidas weasr@. Rhet. Lib. 3. cap. 2. 
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NANDER had not as yet appeard; who arofe 
foon after, to accomplifh the Prophecy of our 
grand Maíter of Art, and confummate PAilolo- 


gt. 


ComeEpDy * had at this time done little more 
than what the antient + Parodys, bad done be- 
fore it. “Iwas of admirable ufe to explode the 
Jalfe Sublime of early Pocts, and fuch as in its 
Own Age were on every occafion ready to re- 
lapífe into that vicious Manner. The good Tra- 
gedians themfelves cou'd hardly efcape its 
Lafhes. Ihe pompous Orators were its never- 
failing Subjecis. Every thing which might be 
impofing, by a falfe Gravity or Solemnity, was 
forc d to endure the Trial of this Touchfítone. 
Manners and Characters, as well as Speech and 
Writings, were diícus'd with the greateft.free- 





> "Slowse Ñ xj ra omuaraa uamsa worth “Onne® aw (pcs yae ux ÖTE 
SU, GAA’ er M3 44b[A9) 7645 CCauarsxzas imona) TG x3 Tc Tms Kepwdias coxgalx 
went- umide. Ariít. Poet. cap. 4. No wonder if, in this Defcent, 
Comedy came late. See below, p. 253. in the Notes. And above, f. 
198. 

t The PARODYS were very antient: but they were in reality no 
other than mere Burlefgue or Farce. COMEDY which borrow'd fome- 
thing from thole Humours, as weil as froin the Phallica below-mention d, 
was not, however, rais'd to any Form or Sha pe of Art ‘as faid above) till 
about thetime of Ax isrorPHANEs, who was ot the fi/f/ model, and a Be- 
ginner of the kind; at the fame time that TRAGEDY had undergone 
all its Changes, and was already come to its iaf perfection; asthe grand 
Critick has {hewn us, and as our other Auth diztys plainly evince. 


dom. 
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dom. Nothing cou'd be better fitted than this 
Genius of Wit, to unmafk the face of things, 
and remove thofe Zarve naturally form'd from 
the Zragick Manner, and pompous Style, which 
had preceded : 


* Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique Cothurno. 
SUCCESSIT vctus his Comadia. 


“Iwas not by chance that this Succeffion hap- 
pen d in GREECE, after the manner defcrib’d; 
but rather thro' INeceflity, and from the Reafon 
and + Nature of Things. For in healthy Bo- 
dys, iNature dictates Remedys of her own, and 
provides for the Cure of what has happen’d 





* Hor. de Arte Poet. ‘The immediate preceding Verfes of Horace, 

after his having fpoken of the firit Tragedy under Tuespis, are; 

Pofl hunc perfone palleque repertor honefte 

AE fe hylus, & modicis inftravit pulpita tignis, 

Et docuit, d7c. | 
Before the time of TH £sr1s, Tragedy indeed was faid to be, as HORACE 
calls it here (in a concife way) ignotum genus. It lay in a kind of Chaos 
intermix d with other Kinds, and hardly diflinguifhable by its Gravity 
and Pomp from the Humours which gave rife afterwards to Comedy. 
But in a ftrict hiftorical Senle, as we find Plato {peaking in his Mi- 
NOS, l'agedy was of antienter date, and even of the very antienteft with 
the Alhenians. His words are, H ði Tezywdia iss evaAais ivOids, Sx, cs 
oorlas, a7ro Oirmid®- a cE x pion, ue” ao Devri ocu. "AAN Es Sires émorcas, wary 
marais avró ivences ôy Tods tug WoAses ivenua. 


+ Of this Subject fee more in VOL. III. pag. 156, 7, S, &e. 
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amifs in the Growth and Progrefs of a Con- 
ftitution. The Affairs of this free People be- 
ingin the Increaíe ; and their Ability and Judg- 
ment every day improving, as Letters and Arts 
advanc'd; they wou'd of courfe find in them- 
felves a Strength of Nature, which by the help 
of good Ferments, and a wholefom oppofition 
of Humours, wou'd correct in one way what- 
ever was exceflive, or peccant (as Phyficians fay) 
in another. Thus the florid and Over-fanguine 
Humour of the high Style was allay'd by fome- 
thing of a contrary nature. The Comick Ge- 
nius was apply d, as a kind of Cuuftick, to thofe 
Exuberances and Fungus's ofthe fwoln Dialed. 
and magnificent manner of Speech. But af- 
ter awhile, even this Remedy it-felf was found 
toturn into a Difeafe: as NIedicines, we know, 
£row corrofive, when the fouler Matters on 


which they wrought are fufhciently purg d, 
and the Obftructions remov d. 





*"——In vitium Libertas excidit, ¢ Fim 


Dignam Lege regi.——t 


lis a great Error to fuppofe, as fome have 
done, that the reitraining this licentious man- 





* Hor. de Arte Poet. 
t It follows Lex eft accepta, Cherufque 
Turpiter obticuit, futlaio jure nocendi. 





ner 
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ner of Wit, by Law, was a Violation of the Li- 
berty of the ATHENIAN State, or an Effect 
merely of the Power of Foreigners; whom it 
little concern d after what manner thofe Citi- 
zens treated one another in their Comedys ; 
or what fort of Wit or Humour they made 
choice of, for thcir ordinary Diverfions. If 
upon a Change of Government, as during the 
Ufurpation of the T hity, or when that Nation 
was humbled at any time, either by a PHILIP, 
tm ALEXANDER, Orán ANTIPATER, they had 
been forcd againft their IFs, to enact fuch 
Laws as thefe; tis certain they wou'd have foon 
repeal d ‘em, when thofe lerrors were remov'd 
(as they foon were) and the People reftor'd to 
their former Liberty s. For notwithftanding 
what this Nation fufler' d outwardly, by feveral 
iiiocks receiv d from foreign States; notwith- 
ftanding the Dominion and Power they loft 
abroad, they prefervd the fame Government 
at home. And how pafhonately interefted thev 
were in what concern d their Diverfions and 
publick Spectacles ; ; how jealous and full of 
I-mnlationa in what related to their Puctry, TF a, 
Mifick, and other Arts, in which they excell'd 
all other Nations; is well known to Perfons who 
have any co: nprehenfior 1 of antient Manners, 
or been thc leant couveríant in Hiftory. 
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NoTHING therefore coud have been the 
Caufe of thefe publick Decrees, and of this gra- 
dual Reform in the Common-wealth of Wit, 
belide the real Reform of Tale and Humour in 
the Commonwealth or Government it-felf. 
Inftcad of any Abridgment, twas in reality an 
Increafe of Liberty, an Enlargement of the Se- 
curity of Property, and an Advancement of pri- 
vate Eafe and períonal Safety, to provide againft 
what was injurious to the good Name and Re- 

utation of every Citizen. As this Intelligence 
in Life and Manners grew greater in that ex- 
perienc d People, fo the Relifh of Wit and Hu- 
mour woud naturally in proportion be more 
refin d. Thus GREECE in general grew more 
and more polite; and as it advanc'd in this rc- 
fpect, was more averfe to the obícene bufloon- 
ing manner. Tke ATHENIANS full went be- 
fore the reft, and led the way in Elegance of 
every kind. For even their firft Comedy was 
a Refinement upon fome irregular Attempts 
which had been made in that dramatick way. 
And the grand * Critick fhews us, that in his 
own time the PHALLICA, or fcurrilous and ob- 
Jeene Farce, prevail'd ftill, and had the Coun- 
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tenance of the Magiílrate, in {fome Citys of 
GREECE, who were behind the reft in this 
Reform of Tafte and Manners. 





Bur what is yet a more undeniable Evi- 
dence of this natural and gradual Refinement 
of Styles and Manners among the Antients, 
particularly im what concern’d their Stage, 
is, that this very Cafe of Prohibition, and 
Refiraint happen’d among the ROMANS them- 
felves; where no Effects of foreign Power, 
or of a home ‘Tyranny can be pretended. 
Their FESCENNIN, and ATELLAN way of 
Wit, was in early days prohibited, and Laws 
made againít it, for the Pullick's fake, and in 
regard to the Welfare of the Community: fuch 
Licentioufnefs having been found in reality con- 
trary to the juft Zzberly of the People. 








* LL———————Doluere cruento 
Dente lacefAti: fuit intactis quoque Cura 
CONDITIONE fuper COMMUNI. Quin etiam 
Lex 
Panaque lata malo que nollet Carmine quemquám 
Defcribi. 








IN defence of what I have here ad- 
vanced, I coud, befides the Authority of 





* Hor. Epift. 1. "ib. 2. 
grave 
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grave * Hiftorians and Chronologifts, produce 
the Teftimony of one of the wifeft, and moft 
ferious of antient Authors; whofe fingle Au- 
thority wou' d be acknowledg'd to have equal 
force with that of many concurring Writers. 
He fhews us that this + ferf /form'd Comedy and 
Scheme ofludicrous Wit, was introduc d upon 
the neck of the SUBLIME. The familiar airy 
Mufe was privilegd as a fort of Ccunter-Peda- 
gogue, againft the Pomp and Formality of the 
more folemn Writers. And what is highly 
remarkable; our Author fhews us, that in 





* To confirm what is faid of this natural Succeffion of Wit and Style, 
according to the fexeral Au: horitys above-cited in the immediate pre- 
ceding Notes; fee Srraso, Lib. x. “5 Y iswsis, & welds Adyos dye xæ- 
T:CXtU2G;«Évog, [AipAmpbon TH Wosyisexs Ess Wewtica yag Y» manyen xaocxnu) 
eacnrb:s eis FS paÉc ov 15 &udoxit xcti». “Esta xenp pL sperpeivos, Avoasies TÒ pireor, 
rT arAc dt QuaZoasiss ToO «voinhxco, cwvilead ar ob wees K x dpsoy, i; Pecexudry, xj 
"Exaloasio» ero ok Ùs Egur, aqQaseusimns es TE TO» TOME Tay, Els TS FLP £.O:G MATH Y x 
yor, Ws ar amo Ps. rerds. Kabre ær tis x Thr Kowpes9i6m» Pain AmGer» Thr 
FTESAT awe TRG Teaywsias, x, TH XOT c. TX» LDa2N;, xaiaCcioóxcÜecza» eic rò Ao- 
yossDig wv»? mos azigesrcr. 

+ Ylesro» as Teaywidias «saenxÜncas vTourngyixai tar cvjBoavróshwer, xj ore 
tavra srw wipuns -ywacÜas, xj ors oig Emi Th CXvY»7"; WoURaywysticbe, TST M% 
ahs Âs Emi rhs pagor D- cens. * * U * Mera dF thr TeaywO x» n aexaia 
Kwpwdia wanyin, wardayuwyinny wax ppnciar EXYTA, w ths aTUPias UX axen- 
gas Ob AUTAS TNG ewOu p pniocvsns L TU OLL5149 Y)O JC HO" OL @eas Oió» Ts xj Asoyivns tauti 
zap auban" MET TAUTA tig N pion Kwpwdia, Xj Aoswov n æ, XC. Mize. 
Ari. gc. £o . 

“Ovlws Jai wae caor ró» Gio» «voies, x) ora Alar adiomigóraTa weayucla Qar- 
TACHA, GTrOyUJ&A b» QUTOG, Xj TT)AUTiAesOy AUTE XaÜ:ca», xj TMP isoeiar, UP’ $ 
crs:a»v»slas, WELLER” detrès yae Ó TUPos Wa earArytTT NS - Kai ore doxes plara 
«vies TÈ owudaia xalayincbas, torn parya Xxlayctrize€ Goa yer ó Keane, T) 

tok GUTU TU Zarux2XcE;ACye. Id. Gs. s. 
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Philofophy it-felf there happen d, almoft at the 
very fame time, a like Succefhon of Wit and 
Humour; when in oppofition to the fublime 
Philofopher, and afterwards to his * grave 
Difciple and Succeffor in the Academy, there 
arofe a Comick Philofophy, in the Perfon of 
another Mafler and other Difciples ; who per- 
fonally, as well as in their Writings, were fet 
in direct oppofition to the former: not as dif- 
fering in t Opinions or Maxims, but in their 
Style and Manner; in the Turn of Humour, 
and method of Inítruction. 












"IIS PLEASANT enough to confider 
how exaét the refemblance was between the 
Lineage of Philofophy and that of Poctry; as de- 
riv d from their two chief Founders or Patri- 
archs; in whofe Loins the feveral Races lay 
as it were inclosd. For as the 3 grand poetick 
SIRE was, by the confent of all Antiquity, al- 
low'd to have furnifhd Subject both to the 
Zragick, the Comick, and every other kind of 





* See the Citations immediately preceding. 

+ Tunica diflantia Juv. Sat. 19. ver. 222. 

4 See above pace 246. in the Notes. According to this HoMrERICAL 
Lincage of Poetry, Comedy wou'd naturally prove the Drama of latett 
Birth. For tho Aristorre, in the fame place, cites Homer's Mar- 
giles as analogous to Comedy, yet the Iliad and Ody/fee, in which the he- 
roicx Style prevails, having been cver hish eíl in efieem,. were likeclielt to 
be firft wrought and cultivated. 
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genuine Poetry ; fo the philofophical PATRIARCH, 
in the fame manner, containing within him- 
felf the feveral Genius's of Philofophy, gave 
rife to all thofe feveral Manners in which that 
Science was deliver d. 





His Difciple of noble Birth and lofty Ge- 
nius, who aípir'd to * Poetry and Rhetorick, 
took the Sublime part, and fhone above his other 
Condifciples. He of mean Birth, and poorett 
Circumftances, whofe Conftitution as well as 
Condition inclin'd him moft.to the way we 
call Satirick, took the reproving part, which 
in his better humour'd and more agreeable 
Succeílor, turn'd into the Comick kind, and 
went upon the Model of that t antient Come- 
dy which was then prevalent. But another 
noble Difciple, whofe Genius was towards 
Action, and who prov'd afterwards the great- 





* His Dialogues were real PO EMS (as bas been fhewn above, fag. 
139. &c.) This may cafily be collected from the Poeticks of the grand 
Mafter. We may add what is cited by AtrHeEeNAEUS from another 
Treatife of that Author. "O res dares dwa amwros maxor yaocus, t» pote T3 
mor ilesce “Openeor &x Cox 2a, x3 T» p Spenlexew qwoincw, avuresd: TlAarar tree Aia- 
AYES IanO YELDA, wy Tas sdexs MJ avrog iweze agis. Tigo yag avti 
TID sdes rò nD- ra» yorcar ô Thid- "Arclapsr@, wç Nextag 5 Nixasts Iogi? 
x; E«lngies. "Agssorians Mista casiwonrar Srws yoape” *5 Ovxur Bot &pqatTQus 
** quc xai. EwpQeortb- Mius, per) Quests sivas Ayus Xj p SAT MIS, % Taç ADAsZ- 
** æpir te I nie tes Meats yeaPpilas Tw» Lwxexisxar SsaAsyor; “Arrexeve 
Pacxw 6 worvpadicral@ Agororians meo IIAx rwrQ- Aiaroys; yiligaPiras Toy 
'ADOuZaunors. Athen. Lib. 11. 

1 According to the two laft Citations, pag. 252. 
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eft Hero of his time took the gentceler Part, and 

fofter Manner. He joind what was deepeft 
and molt folid in Philofophy, with what was 
eahieft and moft rein d in Breeding, and in 
the Character and Manner of a Gentleman. 
Nothing cou'd be remoter than his Genius 
was, from the fcholaftick, the rhetorical, or 
mere poetick kind. He was as diftant, on 
one hand, from the fonorous, high, and pom- 
pous Strain; as, on the other hand, from the 
ludicrous, mimical, or fatirick. 





T His - was that natural and fimple Genius 
of Antiquity, comprehended by fo few, and fo 
little relifhd by the Vulgar. Ihis was that 
philofophical MENANDER of earlier ‘Time, 
whofe Works one mav wonder-to fee preferv'd 
from the fame Fate; fince in the darker Ages 
thro’ which they país'd, they might probably 
be alike neglected, on the account of their like 
Simplicity of Style and Compofition. 


“THERE is, befides the feveral Manners of 
W riting above defcribd, another of confider- 
able Authority and Weight, which had its rife 
chichly from the critical Art it-felf, and from 
the more accurate Inípection into the Works 
of preceding Mafters. “The grand Critick, of 


— eee 








*" VOL. III. f. 248. 
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whom we have already fpoken, was a Chief 
and Leader in this Order of Pen-men. For 
tho the SoPHISTS of elder time had treated 
many Subjeécis methodically, and am form; yet 
this Writer was the firft who gain'd Repute in 
the methodick kind. Asthe Talent of this great 
Man was more towards polite Learning, and 
the Arts, than towards the deepand folid parts 
of Philofophy, it happen'd that in his School 
there was more care taken of other Sciences, 
than of Ethick:, Diale& or Logick; which Pro- 
vinces were chiefly cultivated by the Succef- 
fors ofthe Academy and Porch. 








ir has been obfíerv'd of this methodick or 
Icholaftick Manner, that it naturally befitted an 
Author, who tho endow'd with a comprehen- 
five and ftrong Genius, was not in himfelf of 
a rehn'd Temper, blefs’d by the Graces, or fa- 
vourd by any Mufe; one who was not of a 
fruitful Imagination, but rather dry and rigid; 
yet withal acute and piercing, accurate and 
diflinct. For the chief Nerve and Sinew of 
this Style confifts in the clear Divifion and 
Partition of the Subjects. Tho there is nothing 
éxalting in the Manner, 'tis naturally powerful 
and commanding; and, more than any other, 
iubdues the Mind, and ftrengthens its Deter- 
minations. "Vis from this Genius that firm 
Coonclufions and fleady Maxims are beft form d: 
which 
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which if folidly built, and on fure ground, 
are the fhortef{ft and beít Guides towards Wif- 
dom and Ability, in every kind; but if defec- 
tive, or unfound, in the leaít part, muft of ne- 
ceflity lead us to the grofleft Abfurditys, and 
fliffeít Pedantry and Conceit. 


Now tho every other Style and genuine 
Manner of Compofition has its Order and Me- 
thod, as well as thiswhich, in a peculiar fenfe, 
we call the Methodick; yet it is this Manner 
alone which profefles Method, diffects it-felf 
in Parts, and.makes its own Anatomy. The 
Sublime can no way condefcend thus, or bear 
to be fufpended in its impetuous Courfe. Tke 
Comick, or deriforv Manner, is further ftill from 
making fhew of Method. "Iis then, if ever, 
that it prefumes to give it-felf this wife Air, 
when its Defign is to expofe the Thing it-felf, 
and ridicule the Formality and Sophiftry fo 
often fhelterd beneath it. The Simple Manner, 
which being the ftriéleft Imitation of Nature, 
fhoud of right be the compleateft, in the Dif- 
tribution of its Parts, and Symmetry of its 
Whole, is yet fo far from making any often- 
tation of Method, that it conceals the Ar- 
tihce:. as much as poffible: endeavouring only 
to exprefs the effeét of Art, under the appear- 
ance of the greatelt Eafe and Negligence. And 
even when it affumes the cen furing or repicv- 

mn 2 ing 
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ing part, it does it in the mofít conceal'd and 
gentle way. 


Iur Authors indeed of our Age are as lit- 
tle capable of receiving, as of giving Advice, 
in fuch a way as this: So little is the general 
Palat form'd, as yet, toa 'I afte of real Simp ti- 
CITY- As for the SUBLIME, tho it be often 
the Subjeét of Criticifm; it can never be the 
Manner, or aflord the Means. “Fhe Way of 
Form and METHOD, the didaélive or precepltive 
Manner as it has been ufually praétis'd amongft 
us, and as our Ears have been longaccuftom d, 
has fo little force towards the winning our 
Attention, that it is apterto tire us, than the 
Metre of an old Ballad. We no fooner hear 
the Theme propounded, the Subject divided 
and fubdivided, (with Arft of the firfl, and fo 
forth, as Order requires) than inftantly we be- 
gina Strife with Nature, who otherwife might 
lurprize us in the fóft Fetters of Sleep; to the 
great Dilgrace of the Orator, and Scandal of 
the Audience. The only Manner left, in which 
Criticiím can have its jut Force amoneft us, 
is the antient Cloxick; of which ee were 
the firit Romen Mifcellanys, or Satirick Pieces: 
a fort of original Writing of their own, refin’d 
afterwards by the beft Genius, and politeft 
Poet of that Nation: who. notwithflanding, 
owns the Manner to have been taken from ree 


Gieck 
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Greek Comedy above-mention' d. And if our 
home-Wits wou'd refine upon this Pattern, 


they might perhaps meet with confiderable 
Succef{s. 


iw effect, we may obferve, that in our own 
Nation, the moft fuccefsful Cratici/m, or Method 
of Refutation, is that which borders mofit on 
the manner of the earlieft Greek Comedy. The 
highly-rated * burlefque Poem, written on the 
Subyect of our religious Controverfys in the 
lait Age, is a fufhcient Token of this kind. 
Andthat juflly admir’d Piece of t Comick Wit, 
given us fome time after by an Author of the 
higheft Quality, has furnifh'd our beft Wits in 
all their Controverfys, even in Religion and 
Politicks, as well as in the Affairs of Wit and 
Learning, with the moft effectual and enter- 
taining Method of expofing Folly, Pedantry, 
faHe Reafon, an ill Writing. And without 
iome fuch tolerated manner of Crztici/m as this, 
how grofly we might have been impos'd on, 
and fhoud continue to be, for the future, by 
many Pieces of dogmatical Rhetorick, and pe- 
dantick Wit, may eahily be apprehended by 
thofe who know any thing of the State of Let- 




















* He piseas. 


+ The Renzarsar. See VOL. III. p. 277. in the Notes, and 
dlid. p. 281- 
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ters in our Nation, or are in the leaft fitted 
to judge of the Manner of the common Poets, 
or formal Authors of the Times. 





IN what Form, or Manner foever, Criticifm 
may appear amongít us, or CR1T1icks chufe 
to exert their Talent; it can become none be- 
fides the grofly fuperftitious, or ignorant to be 
alarm'd at this Spirit. For if it be ill manag'd, 
and with little Wit; it will be deftroyd by 
fomething wittier in the kind: If it be witty 
1t-Íclf, it muft of neceílity advance Wit. 








AND thus from the Confideration of anti- 
ent as well as modern ‘Time, it appears that 
the Caufe and Znterefl of Critickxs is the 


fame with that of Wit, Learning, and good 
Senfe. 





Ss EC T. III. 


HUS we have furveyd the State of Au- 
thors, as they are influcnc d from without ; 
either by the Frowns or Favour of the Great, 
or by the Applaufe or Cenfure of the Criticks. 
It remains only to confider, how the PEOPLE, 
or World, in general, ftand affected towards 
our modern Pen-men; and what occafion 
thefe Adventurers may have of Complaint, or 
Boaft, 
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Boat, from their Encounter with the PUB- 
Lic kK. 


TuERE is nothing more certain, than that 
a real Genius, and thorow Artif, in whatever 
kind, can never, without the greateft Unwil- 
lingnefs and Shame, be inducd to act below 
his Character, and for mere Intcreft be pre- 
vail d with to proftitute his Art or Science, by 
performing contrary to its known Rules. Who- 
ever has heard any thing of the Lives of fa- 
mous Stlatuarys, Architeéts, or Painters, will call 
to mind many Inílances of this nature. Or 
whoever has made any acquaintance with the 
better fort of Mechanicks, fuch as are real Lov- 
ers of their Art, and Ma/flers in it, muf have 
obferv'd their natural Fidelity in this refpect. 
Be they ever fo idle, diffolute, or debauch'd ; 
how regardlefs foever of other Rules; they 
abhor any Tranfereflion zn their Art, and\wou'd 
chufe to lofe Cuftomers and ftarve, rather than 
by a bafe Compliance with ¿ke WORLD, to 


act contrary to what they call the 7gu/Ine/s and 
Truth of Work. 


** Str, (fays a poor Fellow of this kind, to 
his rich Cuftomer) ** you are miflaken in com- 
' ing to me, for fuch a piece of Workman- 
** ihip: Let who will make it for you, as you 
- fancy; li know it to be wrengp. Whatever 
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«æ. Y have made hitherto, has been true Work. 
* And neither for your fake or any body's 
* elfe, fhall I put my hand to any other." 


TI uis is Virtue! real Virtue, and Love of 
Truth; independent of Opinion, and above the 
WOomRr.D. This Difpofition transfer d to the 
whole of Zife, perfects a Character, and makes 
that Probity and Worth which the Learned are 
often at fuch a lofs to explain. For is there 
not a Workman/hip and a Truth in ACTIONS? 
Or is the Workman/hip of this kind lefs becom- 
ing, or lefs worthy our notice; that we ífhou d 
not in this cafe be as furly at leaft as the ho- 
meft Artizan, who has no other Pitlofophy, than 
what Nature and his Trade have taught him? 











WHEN one confiders this Zeal and Honetty 
of inferior Artifts, one wou'd sonder to fee 
thofe who pretend to Skill and Science ina 
higher kind, have fo little regard to 7rwh, and 
the Perfeétion of their Art. One wou'd expect 
it of our Writers, that if they had real Ability, 
they fhou'd draw the Wortup to them; "and 
mot meanly fute themfelves to the WORLD, in its 
weak State. We may juftly indeed make al- 
lowances for the Simplicity of thofe early Ge- 
nius s Of our Nation, who after fo many bar- 
barous Ages, when Letters lay yet in their 
Ruins, made bold Excurfions into a vacant 
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Field, to feize the Pofts of Honour, and attain 
the Stations which were yet unpoflefsd by the 
Wits of their own Country. But fince the Age 
is now fo far advancd; Learning eflabliíh'd ; 
the Rules of Writing ftated; and the Truth of 
Art fo well apprehended, and every where 
confeífsd and own d: itis ftrange to fee our 
Writers asunfhapen {till and monftrous in their 
Works, as heretofore. "I here can be nothing 
more ridiculous than to hear our POETS, in 
their Prefaces, talk of Art and Structure: whilft 
in their Pieces they perform as ill as ever, and 
with as little regard to thofe profefs’d Rules of 
Art, as the honeít BARDS, their Predeceflors, 
who had never heard of any fuch Rules, or at 
leaft had never ownd their Juftice or Vali- 
dity. 





Hiap the early Poets of GREECE thus com- 
plimented their Nation; by complying with 
its firit Relifh and Appetite; they had not 
done their Countrymen fuch Service, nor them- 
felves fuch Honour as we find they did, by 
conforming to ‘Truth and Nature. The gene- 
rous Spirits who firít eflay'd the Way, had not 
always the WORLD on their fide:. but foon 
drew after 'em the bel Fudgm-nts; and foon af- 
terwards the W oRr D it-felf. ‘They forc d their 
way into it, and by weight of Merit turn d 
its Judgment on their fidc. Théy form'd their 

Audr 
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Audience; polifh d the Age; rehnd the pub- 


lick Ear, and fram'd it right; that in return 
they might be rightly and laftingly applauded. 
Nor were they difappointed in their Hope. 
The Applaufe foon came, and was lafting; for 
it was found. ‘They have Juftice done them at 
this day. [They have furviv'd their Nation; 
and live, tho in a dead Language. 'Ihe more 
the Age is enlighten d, the more they fhine. 
Their Fame mutt neceflarily laft as long as Let- 
ters; and Polterity will ever own their Merit. 


Our modern Authors, on the contrary, are 
turn' d and modeld (as themfelves conífeís; by 
the Publick Relifh, and current Humour of 
the Times. “They regulate themfelves by the 
irregular Fancy of the World; and frankly 
own they are prepofterous and abfturd, in or- 
der to accommodate themfelves to the Genius 
of the Age. In our Days the Audicnce makes the 
Poet; and the Bookfellzr the Author: with what 
Profit to the Publick, or what Profpect of lafting 
Fame and Honour to ¿ke IP riter, let any one 
who has Judgment imagine. 


But tho our Writers charge their Faults 
thus freely on ¿he Pus tick; it will, 1 doubt, 
appear from manv Inftances, that this Practice 
is mere Impofture: fince thofe Abfurditys, 

which 
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which they are the apteft to commit, are far 
from being delightful or entertaining. We are 
glad to take up with what our Language can 
afford us; and bya fort of Emulation with 
other Nations, are forc d to cry up fuch Weri- 
ters of our own, as may beft ferve us for Com- 
parifon. But when we are out of this Spirit, 
it muft be own d, we are not apt to difcover 
any great Fondnefs or Admiration of our Au- 
thors. Nor have we any, whom by mutual 
Coníent we make to be our S/andard. We go 
to Plays, or to other Shows; and frequent the 
‘Theater, as the Booth. We read £picks and 
Dramaticks, as we do Satirs and Lampoons. For 
we muít of neceflity know what Wit as well as 
what Scandal is ftirring. Read we mult; let 
Writers be ever fo indifferent. And this per- 
haps may be fome occafion of the Lazinefs and 
Negligence of our Authors; who obferving 
this Need, which our Curiofity brings on us, 
and making an exaéi Calculation in the way 
of ‘Trade, to know juftly the Quality and 
Quantity of the publick Demand, feed us thus 
from hand to mouth; refolving not to over- 
{tock the Market, or be at the pains of more 
Correcineís or Wit than is abfolutely neceflary 
to carry on the T rafhck. 














OUR 
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Our SATIR therefore is fcurrilous, buffoon- 
ing, and without Morals or Initruction, which 
is the Majefty and Life of this kind of writing. 
Our ENCOMIUM Or PANEGYRICK is as fulfom 
and difpleafing, by its proftitute and abandon'd 
manner of Praife. "Ihe worthy Períons who 
are the Subjects of it, may well be efteem'd Suf- 
ferers by the Manner. And the Publick, whe- 
ther it will or no, is forc d to make untoward 
Reflections, when led to it by fuch /atirizing 
Paneg yrifis. For in reality the Nerve and Si- 
new of modern Panegyrick lies ina dull kind 
of Satir; which the Author, it's true, intends 
fhou’d turn to the advantage of his Subject; but 
which, if I miftake not, will appear to have a 
very contrary Effect. 














"THe ufual Method, which our Authors take, 
when they wou'd commend either a Brother- 
Author, a Wit, a Hero, a Philofopher, or a Statef- 
man, is to look abroad, to find within the nar- 
row compaís of their Learning, fome eminent 
Names of Períons, who anfwer' d to thefe Cha- 
racters in a former time. ‘Thefe they are fure 
to lafh, as they imagine, with fome fharp ftroke 
of Satır. And when they have ftrippd thefe re- 
verend Períonages of all their fhare of Merit, 
tbey think to clothe their Hero with the Spoils. 

Such 
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Such is the Sterility of thefe Encomiafis! They 
know not how to praife, but by Detraction. 
If a Fair-One is to be celebrated, HELEN muk 
in comparifon be deform'd ; VEeNus her-felf de- 
graded. That a Modern may be honour'd, fome 
Antient mult be facrihc d. If a Poet is to be ex- 
told; down witha HOMER ora PINDAR. If 
an Orator, or Philofopher; down with DEmos- 
THENES, Tuttrty, PLATO. . If a Genera of 
our Army; down with any Hero whatever of 
‘Lime paft. ** ‘The Romans knew no Difcipline! 
* "The Grecians never learnt the Art of 
^" War!” 











WERE there an Art of Writing to be form’d 
upon the modern Practice; this Method we 
have defcribd might perhaps be ftil'd the Rule 
of Difpatch, or the HERCULEAN Law; by which 
Encomiafis, with no other Weapon than their 
fingle Club, may filence all other Fame, and 
place their Hero in the vacant Throne of Ho- 
nour. I woud willingly however advife thefe 
Cele brators to be a little more moderate in the 
ufe of this C/ub-method. Not that I pretend 
to afk quarter for the Antients. But for the fake 
merely of thofe Moderns, whom our Panegyrifts 
undertake to praile, I wou'd wifh 'em to be a 
little cautious of comparing Characters. There 
Is nO need to call up a PUBLICOLA, or a SCl- 
PIO, 
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PIO, an ARISTIDES, Or a CATO, to ferve as 
Foils. 'Iheíe were Patriots and good Generals 
in their time. and did their Country honeft fer- 
vice. No offence to any who at prefent do the 
fame. The FasrRicius's, the A.MILIUS’'s, the 
CiNCINNATUS'S (poor Men!) mav be fuffer d 
to reft quietly: or if their Ghoits fhou'd, by this 
unlucky kind of Inchantment, be raisd in 
Mockery and Contempt; they may perhaps 
prove troublefom in earneft. and caft fuch Re- 
flections on our Punegyri//s, and their modern Pa- 
trons, aS may be no-way for the advantage of 
either. The well-deferving Antients will have 
always a ftrong Party among the Wife and 
Learned of every Age. And the Memory of 
foreign Worthys, as well as thofe of our own 
Nation, will with gratitude be cherifh'd by the 
nobler Spirits of Mankind. ‘The Intereft of the 
Dead 1s not fo difregarded, but that in cafe of 
violence offerd ’em, thro’ partiality to the Li- 
ving, there are Hands ready prepar'd to make 
fufhcient Reprifals. 





i w^As in times when Flattery grew much 
in fafhion, that the Title of Punegyrick was ap- 
propriated to fuch Pieces as contain'd only a 
profufe and unlimited Praife of fome fingle Per- 
fon. The antient Pancgyricks were no other 
than merely fuch IVritings, as Authors of eve- 
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ry kind recited at the folemn Aflemblys of the 
People. “They were the Exercifes of the Wits, 
and Men of Letters, who as well as the Men 
of bodily Dexterity bore their part at the 
Olympick, and other National and Panegyrick 
Games. 





THE BRITISH Nation, tho they have no- 
thing ofthis kind ordain'd or eftablifh'd by their 
Laws, are yet by Nature wonderfully inclin’d 
to the fame Panegyrick Exercifes. At their Fairs, 
and during the time of publick Feflivals, they 
perform their rude Olympicks, and fhew an Ac- 
tivity, and Addrefs, beyond any other modern 
People whatever. Their 7 7ials of Skill, it strue,are 
wholly of the Body, not of the Brain. Nor isit to 
be wonder' d at, if being left to themíelves, and 
no way alíhfted by the Laws or Magiftrate, their 
bodily Exercifes retain fomething of the Barta- 
ricn Character, or, at leaft, fhew their * Man- 

ners 





* Whoever has a thorow 7a/le of the Wit and Manner of Horace, if 
he only compares his Epiftle tc .' Av cvsrvs (Fb. 2: with the fecret Cha- 
racier of that Prince from Sterownivs and other Authors, will cafily: find 
what Judgment that Poet made ofthe Roman Tufie, even in the Períon of- 
fis fovereigu and admir' d Roman Prince; whofe natural Love of Amphi- 
theatrical Speftacles, and other Entertainments {iittle accommodated to the 
Interet of the Mufes) is there fn ficiently infinuated. The Prince indeed 
was ‘as tis faid above, p. 220.) ob.iz d in the higheft degree to his pocz- 
tical and witty Friends, for guiding his Taf!e, and forming his Manners: 

as 
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ners to hold more of t ROME than GREECE. 
The Gladiatorian, andother fanguinary Sports, 
which we allow our People, difcover fuffici- 
ently our National lafífte. And the Baztings 
and Slaughter of fo many forts of Creatures, 
tame as well as wild, for Diverfion merely, may 
witnefís the extraordinary Inclination we have 
for Amphitheatrical Spectacics. 


I know not whether it be from this killing 
Difpofition remark’din us, that our Sairz//s prove 
fuch very Slaughter-men ; and even our Pane- 
gyrick Authors, or Encomia/is, delight fo much 
in the difpatching Method above defcrib’d: 





as.thev really did, with good effect, and great advantage to his I-te:cít. 
Wiitnefs what even that flatieriag Court-Hiftorian, Dios, relates of the 
frank Treatment which thar Prince receiv d from his Friend Marcenas; 
who was forc d to draw him from his bloody Tribunal, and murderous 
Delight, with the Reproach of Surge vero tandem, Carnifex! But Horace, 
according to his Character and Circumftances, was obiig d to take a finer 
and more conceal d Manner, both with the Prince and Faccuriis. 


Omne vafer vitium ridendi FLaccus amico 
Targit, et admiffus circum praocordia ludit. 
Perf. Sai. 1- 


See telou, V OL. III. p. 249. in the Notes. 


t We may add to this Note what Pacitres or Quis vr :11A x remarks 
on the Subject of the Romar. Tafle: Jam tere propria et peculiaria hujus Urbis 
cuia pene in utero matris concipi miki videntur, hifiri»nalis favor, et gladiatorum 
equorumque fludia: quibui occupatus et obfefTu« anima. iantel loci boris atibus 
relinquit? Dial. dc Oratoribus, «ap. 24. 

But 
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But fure I am, that our * dramatick Poets ftand 
violently affected this way; and delight to 
make Havock and Deftruétion of every kind. 





"Tis alledgd indeed by our Stage-Poets, in 
excufe for vile Ribaldry and other grofs Irre- 
cularitys, both in the Fable and Language of 
their Pieces; that their Succefs, which depends 
chiefly on the Ladys, is never fo fortunate, as 
when this ZZavock is made on Virtue and good 
Senfe, and their Pieces are exhibited publickly 
in this monftrous Form. I know not how 
they can anfwer it to the Fair Sex, to fpeak 
(as they pretend) experimentaliy, and with fuch 
mice diftinction of their Audience. How far 
this Excufe may ferve 'em in relation to com- 
mon Amours and Love-Adventures, I will not take 
upon me 'to pronounce. But I mult own, I 
have often wonder'd to fee our * fighting Plays 
become fo much the Entertainment of that 
tender Sex. 


inurv who have no help from Learning to 
obferve the wider Periods or Revolutions of 
human Kind, the Alterations which happen 
in Manners, and the Flux and Reflux of Po- 
litenefs, Wit, and Art; are apt at every turn 
to make the prefent Age their Standard, and 





* VOL. III. pag. 256. ; 
VoL. I. S La 
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imagine nothing barbarous or íavage, but 
what is contrary to the Manners of their own 
Time. Fhe fame pretended Judges, had they 
flourifh d in our Bu: rain at the time when 
CAESAR made his firit Defcent, svou'd have 
condemn 'd, as a whinfcal Crztic&, the Man who 
fhou'd have made bold to ceníure our defici- 
ency of Clothing, and laugh at the blue Cheeks 
and party-colourd Skins which were then in 
faíhion with our Anceftors. Such muft of ne- 
ceflity be the Judgment of thofe who are only 
Criticks by fafhion. | But to a juft Naturalijt or 
Flumanift, who knows the Creature MAN, and 
judges of the Growth and Improvement in 
Society, it appears evidently that we Briti/h 
Men were as barbarous and unciviliz din re- 
fpect of the Romans under a CAESAR, as the 
Romans themfelves were in refpect of the Gre- 
cians, when they invaded that Nation under a 
MUMMIU S. 





"Iur noble Wits of a Court-Education, who 
can go no further back into Antiquity than 
their Pedezree will carry ‘em, are able how- 
ever to call to mind the different State of Mat- 
ters in fome few Reigns paft, when Chivalry 
was in fuch repute. The Ladys were then 
Spectators not only of feizn d Combats and 
martial Exercifes, but of real Duels aud bloody 
Feats of Arms. ‘They fat as Umpires and Judges 

of 
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of the doughty Frays. "I hefe were the Saint- 
Protecirices, to whom the Champions chiefly 

aid their Vows, and to whom they recom- 
mended themfelves by thefe galante Quarre!s, 
and elegant Decifions of Right and Jutftice. 
Wor is this Spirit fo entirely loft amoneft us, 
but that even at this hour the Fair Sex infpire 
us ftill with the Fancy of like Gallantrys. 
They are the chief Subject of many fuch civil 
Turmoils, and remain ftill the fecret iníluenc- 
ing Conftellation by which we are engag'd to 
cive and afk that Satisfaction, which is peculiar 
to the fine Gentlemen cf the Age. For thus a 
certain Galante of our Court exprefs’d the 
Cafe very naturally, when being aík' d by his 
Friends, why one of his eftablifh'd Characier 
for Courage and good Senfe, wou'd anfwer 
the Challenge of a Coxcomb; he confefs'd, 
'** That for his cwn Sex, he coud fafely truft 
** their Judgment: But how fhou’d he appear 
** at night before fhe Maids of Honour?” 


SucH is the different Gernins of Nations: 
and of the fame Nation in different limes and 
Seafons. For fo among the .int:ents, fome 
have been known tender of the * Sex to fuch 


a 





~ Contra, ea flera que noflris moribus funt decora, gue apid ids turpia pu- 
tanir. Quem enin RNOMANORUM Falet uaccemm dicce 2: conci iun? Aute 


Sg CHIUS 
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a degree, as not to fuffer ‘em to expofe their 
Modefty, by the View of Mafculine Games, or 
Theatrical Reprefentations of any kind what- 
ever. Others, on the contrary, have intro- 
duc'd them intotheir Amphitheaters, and made 
"em Sharers in the cruelleft Speéciacles. 


But let our Authors or Poets complain 
ever fo much of the Genius of our People, 'tis 
evident, we are not altogether fo Bardlarous or 
Gothick as they pretend. We are naturally no 
ill Soil; and have mufical Parts which might 
be cultivated with great advantage, if thefe 
Gentlemen wou'd ufe the Art of Mafters in 
their Com pofition. Ihey have power to work 





cujus mater familias non primum locum tenet edium, aique in ccl-britate verfatur? 
quod multo fit aliter in GR AECIA. Nam neque in convicium adüibetur, nift 
propinquorum, neque fedet, nift in interiore parte &edium, que zyn«coritis appella- 
fur: quo nemo accedit, -nij propingua cognatione conjuntius. Corn. Nee. 
in Prafat. See allo £rr:anx, Cap. 1. Lib. 10. and the Law iu Pav- 
SANIAS, Lib. 5 Cap. 6. and the Story of ÆLrıran better related, zs to 
the Circumfltances. Hine de faxo Fa minas dejicere Lex jubet, que ad Olym- 
picos Ludos penetra/Je deprehenfe fuerint, vel que omnino Alphazni tranfmiferint, 
quibus efl eis interdicium diebus: Non tamen deprehenfam che ullam pertibent 
preier unam Call!patra:n, quam alii Pherenicem nominant. Hec viro mortuo 
cum virili ornalu exercilai;ionum fe magiflrum jimulant, Pifidor:;m F:l:uzm in cer- 
tamen deduxit; jamjue es vincente Jfepimenium id quo Magijiros feclufos habent, 
tranfiluz! vefte amiffa. Inde Feminam agnitam emni crimire (liberarunt. Da- 
tum hoc ex Judicum equitate, Patris, Fratrum, te Filii glorie ; qui omnes ex 
O!ympicis Ludis viclores abierant. Ex eo lcge fancitum, ut zzdati adeffent lids 
apis etiam Magi/iri. 

upolx 
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upon our better Inclinations, and may know 
by certain Tokens, that their Audience is dif- 
pos d to receive nobler Suljecls, and tafte a bet- 
ter Manner, than that which, thro’ indulgence 
to themfelves more than to the World, they are 
generally pleas'd to make their choice. 


BESIDES fome laudable Attempts which 
have been made with tolerable Succefs, of 
late years, towards a juft manner of Writing, 
both in the heroick and familiar Style; we 
have older Proofs of a right Difpofition in our 
People towards the moral and inftructive Way. 
Our * old dramatick Poet may witnefs for our 
good Ear and manly Relifh. Notwithftanding 
his natural Rudenefs, his unpolifh'd Style, his 
amtiquated Phrafe and Wit, his want of Me- 
thodand Coherence, and his Deficiency in al- 
moft all the Graces and Ornaments of this 
kind of Writings; yet by the Juftnefs of his 
NIORAL, the Aptnefs of many of his Defcrip- 
tions, and the plain and natural Turn of feve- 
ral of his Characters, he pleafes his Audience, 
and often gains their Ear, without a fingle 
Bribe from Luxury or Vice. That t Piece of 
his, which appears to have moft affected £ng- 


~ SHAKESPEAR 
t The Tragedy of Ha xrzr. 
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lifh Hearts, and has perhaps been oftneft acted 
of any which have come upon our Stage, is 
almoft one continu d Moral; a Series of deep 
Reflections, drawn from one Mouth, uponthe 
Subject of one fingle Accident and Calamity,na- 
turally fitted to move Horror and Compafiion. 
It may be properly faid of this Play, if I mif- 
take not, that it has only ONE Charaéter or prin- 
cipal Part. It contains no Adoration or Flat- 
tery of the Sex: no ranting at the Gods: no 
bluftring Heroi/m: nor any thing of that curi- 
ous mixture of the Fierce and Zender, which 
make the hinge of modern Tragedy, and nice- 
ly varies it between the Points of Love and 
ffonour. 

















Uron the whole: fince in the two great 
poetick Stations, the £pick and Dramatick, we 
may obferve the moral Genius fo naturally 
prevalent: fince our * moft approv'd heroick 
Poem has neither the foftnefs of Language, nor 
the fafhionable Turn of Wit; but merely folid 
Thought, ftrong Reafoning, noble Pafhon, and 
a continu’d Thred of moral Doctrine, Pity, 
and Virtue to recommend it; we may juftly 
infer, that it is not fo much the publick Ear, as 
the zl Hand and vitious Manner of our Poets, 
which needs redrefs. 





*Mirrox's Paradife Loft. 
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AND thus, at laft, we are return d to our 
old Article of ADVICE; that main Prelimina- 
ry of Seiffludy and inward Converfe, which we 
have found fo much wanting in the Authors 
of our Time. ‘They fhoud add the Wifdom 
of the Heart to the Taik and Exercife of the 
Brain, in order to bring Proportion and Beauty 
into their Works. ‘That their Compofition and 
Vein of Writing may be natural and free, they 
fhoud fettle matters, in the firít place, with 
themfelves. And having gaii d a Maltery here; 
they may eafily, with the help of their Genius, 
and a right ufe of Art, command their Audi- 
ence, and eftablifh a good Tafe. 


Tis on Themfelves, that all depends. We 
have coníider'd their other Subjects of Excufe. 
We have acquitted the GREAT MIEN, their 
prefumptive Patrons; whom we have left to 
their own Diícretion. We have prov'd the 
CrRiTICKS not only an inofieníive, but highly 
ufeful Race. And for the AUDIENCE, we have 
found it not fo bad as might perhaps at firft 
be apprehended. 


Ir remains that we pafs Sentence on our 
Authors; after having precluded em their laf 
Refuge. Nor do we condemn 'em on their 

S4 warn 
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want of Wat or Fancy; but of Judgment and 
Correéinefs; which can only be attain’d by 
thorow Diligence, Study, and impartial Cen/ure 
of themfeives. “Tis * MANNERS which is want- 
ing. "lis a due Sentiment of MoORALs which 
alone can make us knowing in Order and Pro- 
portion, and give us the juft Tone and Mea- 
fure of human Paffion. 


So much the Poet muft neceflarily borrow of 
the Philofopher, as to be Matter of the common 


Toricks of Morality. He mulít at leaft be 
fpecicufly honeft, and zn all appearance a Friend 
to Virtue, thro out his Poem. The Good and 


VWVzfe will abate him nothing in this kind. And 
the People, tho corrupt, are, in the main, beft 
fatisfy d with this Conduct. 


Speciofa LOCIS; morataque rece 
Fabula, nullius veneris, fine pondere ct arte, 
Valdius oblectat populum, melinfque moratur, 
Quam verfus inopes rerum, niug@eque canora. 
Fior. de Arte Poet. 





" Supra, pag. 908. et Infra, Pp- 337. 350, 351. in the Notes. And 
VOL. III. pag. 247, 248, 249, 272. ulis. ý 
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, I Sefteem' d the higheft Compliment which 
can be paid a JIVriter, on the occafion of 

fome new Work he has made publick, to tell 
him, ‘* I hat he has undoubtedly /urpa/fs d Hım- 
** SELF." And indeed when one obíerves how 
well this Compliment is receivd, one woud 
imagine it to contain fome wonderful ZZyperbole 
of Praife. For according to the Strain of mo- 
dern Politenefs; ‘tis not an ordinary Violation 
of Truth, which can afford a Tribute fuffici- 
enttoanfwerany common degree of Merit. Now 
'tis well known that the Gentlemen whofe Me- 
rit lies towards Authorfhip, are unwilling to make 
the leaft abatement on the foot of this Ceremo- 
nial. One wou'd wonder therefore to ind cm 
fo entirely fatisfv d with a Form of Praiíe, which 
in plain fenfe amounts to no more than a barc 
Afhrmative, ** That they have in fome man- 
** ner differ d from themfelves, and are become 
fomewhat 
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*« fomewhat wor/e or better, than their common 
* rate." For if the vilet Writer grows viler 
than ordinary, or exceeds his natural pitch on 
either fide, he is juflly faid £o exceed, or go be- 
yond himfelf. 


W x find in the fame manner, that there 1s 
no expreíhon more generally usd in a way of 
Compliment to great Men and Princes, than 
that plain one, which is fo often verify d, and 
may be fafely pronouncd for Truth, on moft 
occafions; ** That they have acted like themfeloes, 
* and futably to their own Genius and Cha- 
* racter." The Compliment, it muft be own d, 
founds well. No one íufpeécis it. For what 
Perfon is there who in his Imagination joins 
not fomething worthy and deferving with his 
true and native SELF, as oft as he is refer d to 
it, and made to confider, IFho he is? Such is the 
natural Affeciion of all Mankind towards moral 
Beauty and Perfeciion, that they never fail in 
making this Prefumption in behalf of them- 
felves: ** That by Nature they have fomething 
** eftimable and worthy in refpeci of others"of 
‘* their Kind; and that their genuine, truc, and 
'" natural SELF, is, as it ought to be, of real va- 
** Jue in Society, and juftly honourable for the 
'* fake of its Merit, and good Qualitys." "hey 
conclude therefore thev bave the height of 

Praile 
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Praife allotted em, when they are affurd by 
any-one, that they have done nothing below 
the»ifelves, or that in fome particular Aciion, 


they have exceeded the ordinary Zenor of their 
Charaćter. 


‘THUS is every-one convincd of the Reality 
of a better SELF, and of the Cult or Homage 
which is due to It. Ihe misfortune is, we are 
fÍe!dom taught to comprehend this Sel/, by pla- 
cing it in a ciftinct View from its Reprefenta- 
tive or Counterfeit. In our holy Religion, 
which for the greateft part is adapted to the 
very nieaneíl Cupacitys, ‘tis not to be expecied 
that a Speculation of this kind fhou'd be open- 
ly advancd. “Tis enough that we have Hints 
given us of a nobler Self, than that which is 
commonly fupposd the Bafis and Foundation 
of our Actions. Self-Intereff is there taken, as 
it is vulgarly conceiv d. 'I ho on the other fide 
there are, in the molt * facred Characters, Ex- 
amples given us of the higheft Contempt of all 
fuch interefted Views, of a Willingnets to fuf- 
fer without recompence for the fake of others, 
and of a defire to part even with Life and Be- 
wie it-ielf, on account of what is generous and 
worthy. But in the fame manner as the ce- 


* Exor. Ch. xxxii. ver. 31, 32, Ge- and Ros. Ch. in. vere 1, 2, 


. See. 
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leflial Phenomena are in the Sacred Volumes 
cenerally treated according to common Ima- 
eination, and the then current Syftem of Aftro- 
nomy and natural Science; fo the moral Appear- 
ances are in many places preferv'd without Al- 
teration, according to vulgar Prejudice, and 
the general Conception of JIntercf and Seif-zood. 
Our rcal and genuine SELF is fometimes fuppos'd 
that ao'izous cnz which is fond of Power and 
Glory, fometimes that childifi one which is ta- 
ken with vain Sùew, and is to be invited to Obe- 
dience by promiíe of finer Habitations, preci- 
ous Stones and Metals, fhining Garments, 
Crowns, and other fuch dazling Beautys, by 
which another £a7//^, or material City, is repre- 
fented. 


Ir muft be ownd, that even at that time, 
when a greater and purer Light diíclos' d it-felf 
im the choíen Nation; their natural * Gloomi- 
nefs appeard ítll, by the great difhculty they 
had to know themfelves, or learn their real Jntcre/t, 
after fach long Tutorage and Inftruction from 
above. The Simplicity of that People mult 
certainly have been very great; when the beft 
Doctrine cou'd not go down without a Treat, 
aud the beft Difciples had their Heads fo run- 
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$-/73, p. 29. & VOL. IIT. p. 55 26. & 115. &c. ! 
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ning upon their Loaves, that they were apt to 
conítrue every divine Saying in a * Belly-Senfe, 
and thought nothing more felf-conftituent than 
that inferior Receptacle. ‘Their 'lafte in Mo- 
rals coud not fail of being futable to this ex- 
traordinary Eflimation of themfelues. No won- 
der if the better and nobler SELF was left as a 
Miyitery to a People, who of all human Kind 
were the moft groflv Jelik, crooked and perverfe. 
So that it mult neceílarily be confefs’d, in ho- 
nour of their divine Legiflators, Patriots, and 
Inílructors; that they exceeded all others in 
Goodnefs and Generofity ; fince they cou'd fo 
truly love their Nation and Brethren, fuch as 
they were; and cou'd have fo generous and 
difinterefted Regards forthofe who were in them- 
{elves fo fordidly interefted and undeferving. 


Bu T whatever may be the proper Effect or 
Operation of Religion, 'tis the known Province 
of Philofophy to teach us our-felves, keep us the 
Jfetf-Jazne Perfons, and fo regulate our governing 
Fancys, Paflions, and Humours, as to make us 
comprehenfible to our-felvcs, and knowable by 
other Features than thofe of a bare Counte- 
mance. For ‘tis not certainly bv virtue of our 
Face merely, that we are ecur-feloes. “Tis not 








* Silat. Ch, xvi. ver. D, 7, 9, &c. 
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WE who change, when our Complexion or 
Shape changes. But there is that, which be- 
ing wholly inetamorphos’d and converted, 


WE are thereby in reality transform d and 
loft. 


SHOU D an intimate Friend of ours, who 
had endurd manv Sickne(íles, and run many 
ill Adventures while he travel'd thro the re- 
moteit parts of the Eaft, and hotteít Countrys 
of the South, return to us fo alcer'd in his 
whole outward Figure, that till we had for a 
time convers d with him, we cou'd not know 
him again to be the fame Perfon; the matter 
woud not feem fo very flrange, nor woud our 
concern on this account be very great. But 
íhou d a like Face and Figure of a Friend re- 
turn to us with Thoughts and Humours of a 
firange and foreign Turn, with Paíhons, Af- 
fections, and Opinions wholly different from 
any thing we had formerly known; we fhou'd 
fay in earneít, and with the greateft Amaze- 
ment and Concern, that this was another Crea- 
(ure, and not the Friend whom we once knew 
familiarly. Nor fhou’dwe in reality attempt 
any renewal of Acquaintance or Correfpon- 
dence with fuch a Perfon, tho perhaps he might 
preferve in his Memory the taint Marks or 
‘Tokens of former “Tranfaéiions which had 
paisa betwecn us. 

\V HEN 
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WHEN a Revolution of this kind, tho not 
fo total, happens at any time in a Character ; 
when the Paílion or Humour of a known Perfon 
changes remarkably from what it once was ; 
tis to Philofophy we then appeal. ‘Tis either 
the Want or W eaknefs of this Principle, which 
ischargd on the Delinquent. And on this 
bottom it is, that we often challenge our- 
felves, when we find fuch variation in our 
Manners; and obferve that it is not always 
the fame Self, nor the fame Interefl we have in 
view ; but often a direct contrary-one, which 
we ferve ftill with the fame Paíhon and Ar- 
dour. When from a noted Liberality we 
change perhaps to as remarkable a Parfimony ; 
when from Indolence and Love of Refi we 
plunge into Bulfinefs; or from a bufy and fe- 
vere Character, abhorrent from the tender 
Converíe of the fair Sex, we turn on a fudden 
to a contrary Paílion, and become amorous 
or uxorious: we acknowledge the Weaknefs; 
and charging our Defect on the general want 
of ePhilofobhy, we flay (fighing) ** That, indeed, 
* we none of us truly know our-felves.” And 
thus we recognize the Authority and proper 
Object of Philofophy; fo far at leaft, that tho 
we pretend not to be conipleat Philofophers, we 
confefs, ** That as we have more or efs of 
* this Intelligence or Comprehenfion of our- 

felves, 
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felves, we are accordingly more or leís truly 








M EN, and either more or lefs to be depended 
on, in Friendíhip, Society, and the Com- 
merce of Life.” 








"Tur Fruits of this Science are indeed the 
faireft imaginable; and, upon due trial, are 
found to be as well relifh d, and of as good 
favour with Mankind. But when invited to 
the Speculation, we turn our Eyes on that 
which we fuppofe the Z77ee, ‘tis no wonder if 
we flight the Gardenerfhip, and think the man- 
ner of Culture a very contemptible Myftery. 
‘© Grapes, tis faid, are not gather d from Thorns; 
* nor Figs from Thiflles..” Now if in the lite- 
rate World there be any choking Weed, any 
thing purely Zhorn or ZAyHe, ‘tis in all likely- 
hood that very kind of Plant which ftands for 
* Philofophy in fome famous Schools. ‘There 
can be nothing more ridiculous than to expect 
that Manners or Underftanding fhou’d fprout 
from fuch a Stock. It pretends indeed fome 
relation to Manners, as being definitive of the 
Natures, Eflences, and Propertys of Spiri.s; 
and fome relation to Rea/fon, as deícribing the 
Shapes and Forms of certain Inítruments im- 
ployd in the reafoning Art. But had the 
craftieft of Men, for many Ages together, 
been imploy' d in finding out a method to 








« Infra, p- 333. 234» 235- and VOL. Itl. p. 184, 185. 196. 
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confound Zec/on, and degrade the Under/tand- 
ing of Mankind; they cou' d not perhaps have 
fucceeded better, than by the Eftablifhment 
of fuch a Mock-Science. 


I KNEW once a notable Enthufiafl of the ite- 
nerant kind, who being upon a high Spiritual 
Adventure in a Country where prophetick 
Miílnions are treated as no Jefl, was, as he toid 
me, committed a clofe Prifoner, and kept for 
feveral months where he fav no manner of 
Light. In this Banifhment from Letters and 
Difcourfe, the Man very wittily invented an 
Amufement much to his purpofe, and highly 
prefervative both of Health and Honour. It 
may be thought perhaps, that of all Seafons 
or Circumftances here was one the moft futable 
to our oft-meniion' d practice of SOLILOQUY ; 
efpecially fince the Prifoner was one of thofe 
whom in this Age we ufually call Philofophers, 
a Succeflor of PARACELSUS, and a Miafter in 
the occult Sciences. But as to Mora! Science, 
or any thing relating to Self-converfe, he was 


a metre Novice. “lo work therefore he went, 
after a different method. He tund his na- 


tural Pipes not after the manner of a Mufi- 
cian, to practife what was melodious and 
agreeable in Sounds, but to fafhion and form 
all forts of articulate Voices the moft diftindly 
that was poffible. ‘Fhis he .perform’d by Are- 
WV OL. I. Y nuoully - 
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nuoufly exalting his Voice, and effaying it in 
all the feveral Difpofitions and Configurations 
of his Throat and Mouth. And thus bellow- 
ing, roaring, íÍínarling, and otherwiíe vari- 
oufly exerting his Organs of Sound, he en- 
deavourd to diícover what Letters of the Al- 
phabet cou'd beft delign each Species, or what 
mew Letters were to be invented, to mark the 
undiícoverd Niodifications. He found, for in- 
ftance, the Letter 4 to be a moft genuine Cha- 
racter, an original and pure Vowel, and jufily 
plac'd as principal in the front of the alphabe- 
tick Order. For having duly extended his 
under Jaw to its utmoft diftance from the up- 
per; and by a proper Iníertion of his Fingers 
provided againít the Contraction of either Cor- 
ner of his Mouth; he experimentally diícover'd 
it 1mpolíhible for human ‘Tongue under thefe 
Circumílances to emit any other Modification 
of Sound than that which was defcribd bv 
this primitive Character. The Vowel O was 
form'd by an orbicular Difpofition of the 
Mouth; as was aptly delineated in the Cha- 
racter it-felf. “Che Vowel U by a parallel Pro- 
trufion of the Lips. "Ihe other Vowels and 
Confonants by other various Collifions of the 
Mouth, and Operations of the active ‘Tongue 
upon the paflive Gum or Palat. The Retult 
of this profound Speculation and long Exer- 
cife of our Prifoner; was a Philofophical Trea- 

tife. 
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i:Je, which he compos’d when he was fet at 
liberty. He cíteem' d himíelf the only Mafter 
of Voice and Language on the account of this 
his radical Science, and fundamental Knowledge 
of Sounds. But whoever had taken him to 
improve their Voice, to teach 'em an agreeable 
or juft manner of Accent or Delivery, wou'd, 
I believe, have found themíelves confiderably 
deluded. 


“Eis not that I wou'd condemn as ufelefs 
this fpeculative Science of Articulation. It has 
its place, no doubt, among the other Sciences, 
and may ferve to Grammar, as Grammar ferves 
to Rhetorick, and to. other Arts of fpeech and 
Writing. "Ihe Solidity of Mathematicks, and 
its Advantage to Mankind, is prov'd by ma- 
ny effccis in thofe beneficial Arts and Sciences 
which depend on it: tho Afrologers, fiorofco- 
pers, and other fuch, are pleas’d to honour 
themfelves with the Title of Mathematicians. As 
for Metaphyficks, and that which in the Schools 
is taught for Logick or for Ethicks; I fhall wil- 
hngly allow it to país for Philefophy, when by 
any real effects it is prov’d capable to refine 
our Spirits, improve our Underílandings, or 
mend our Manners. But if the defining ma- 
terial and zmmaterial Subjtances, and diftinguifh- 
ing their Propertys and Modcs, is recommended 
to us, as the right manner of proceeding in 

T 3 the 
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the Difcovery of our own Natures, I fhall be 
apt to fufpect fuch a Study as the more delu- 
five and infatuating, On account of its magni- 
ficent Pretenfion. 


Tuer Study of ‘Triangles and Circles inter- 
feres not with the Study of Minds. Nor does 
the Student in the meanwhile fuppole himfelf 
advancing in Wifdom, or the Knowledge of 
Himfelf or Niankind. All he defires, is to 
keep his Head found, as it was before. And 
well, he thinks indeed, he has come oit, if by 
good fortune there be no Crack made in it. 
As for other Ability or Improvement in the 
Knowledge of human Nature or the World; 
he refers himfelf to other Studys and Praéctice. 
Such is the Mathematicians Modefty and good 
Senfe. But for the ZAdofopher, who pretends 
to be wholly taken up in confidering his higher 
Facultys, and examining the Powers and Prin- 
ciples of his Underftanding; if in reality his 
Philofophy be foreign to the Matter pro- 
fefs’d; if it goes befide the mark, and reaches 
nothing we can truly call our Intereft or Con- 
cern ; it muit be fomewhat worfe than mere 
Ignorance or Idiotifm. "Ihe moft ingenious 
way of becoming foolifh, is by a Svflem. And 
the fureft Method to prevent good Senfe, is to 
fet up fomething in the room of it. Ine liker 
any thing is to Wiídom, if it be not plainly 

the 
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the thing it-f/ if, the more direcily it becomes 
4s oppofite. 


ONE woud expect it of thefe Phyfologi/is and 
fearchers of Modes and Sub/lances, that being fo 
exalted in their Underftandings, and inrich'd 
with Science above other Men, they fhou'd 
be as much above 'em in their Paílhons and 
Sentiments. "Ihe Confcioufnefs of being ad- 
mitted into the fecret Recefles of Nature and 
the inward Refources of a human Heart, 
fhoud, ome wou'd think, create in thefe Gen- 
tlemen a fort of Nagnanimity, which might 
diflinguiíh em from the ordinary Race of Mor- 
tals. But if their pretended Knowledge of 
the Machine of this tWorld, and of their own 
Frame, 1s able to produce nothing beneficial 
either to the one or to the other;. I know not 
to what purpofe fuch a Philofophy can ferve, 
except only to fhut the door asainít better 
Knowledge, and introduce Impertinence and 


Conceit with the beli Countenance of Autho- 
Tit. 


lis hardly poffible for a Student, but more 
efpecially an duthor, who has dealt in Jdeas, 
and treated formally of the Pa/Aons, in a way 
of natural Philofophy, not to imagine himfelf 
more wife on this account, and more know- 
ing in his own Charaéler, and the Genius of 
4 3 Mankind. 
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Mankind. But that he 1s miftaken in his Cal- 
culation, Experience generally convinces us: 
none being found more impotent in them- 
felves, of lefs command over their Paílions, lef; 
free from Superítition and vain Fears, or lefs 
fafe from common Impofture and Delufion, 
than the noted Head-pieces of this tamp. Nor 
is this a wonder. ‘The Speculation in a man- 
ner befpeaks the Practice. ‘There needs no 
formal Deduction to make this evident. A 
{mall Help from our familiar Method of .So/4o- 
quy may ferve turn: and we may perhaps de- 
cide this matter in a more diverting way; b 
confronting this fuper-fpeculative Philofophy 
with a more practical fort, which relates chiefly 
to our Acquaintance, Friendihip, and sood 
Correfpondence with our-felves. 


ON this account, it may not be to my Reader's 
difadvantage, if forgetting him for a-while, 
I apply chiefly to my-/elf; and, as occafion 
offers, affume that felf-converjant Piaélice, which 
I have pretended to difclofe. "Lis hopd there- 
fore, he will not efteem it as ill Breeding, if 
I lofe the ufual regard to his Prefence. And 
{nou d I fall infenfibly into one of the Pa- 
roxyíms defcrib d; and as in a fort of Phrenzv, 
enter into high Expoftulation with my-felf; 
he will not furely be offended with the free 
Language, or even with the Reproaches he 

hears 
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hears fron. a Perfon who only makes bold with 
whom he may. 


IF A Paflengcer fhou'd turn by chance into 
a Watchmaker s Shop, and thinking to inform 
himíelf concerning ll atches, houd inquire, of 
what Metal, or what Matter, each part was 
composd; what gave the Colours, or what 
made the Sounds; without examining what 
the real Ufe was of fuch an Inítrument; 
or by what Movements its End was bef at- 
tain d, and its perfection acquird: ‘tis plain 
that fuch an Examiner as this, woud come 
fhort of any Underítanding in the real Nature 
of the Iiifirument. Shoud a Philofopher, af- 
ter the fame manner, employing himfelf in 
the Study of human Nature, difcover only, 
what Effecis each Paflhion wrought upon the 
Body; what change of Afpeci or Feature they 
producd; and in what different manner they 
atiecied the Limbs and Mufcles; this might 
poíhbly qualify him to give Advice to an 
Agnatomift or a Lininer, but not to Mankind 
or to fiimfelf: Since according to this Survey 
he confiderd not the real Operation or Ener- 
gy of his Subject, nor contemplated the Maz, 
as real MIAN, and as a human Agent; but as 
a ll atc à Or common Machine. 


1 4 "e THH 
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* Pure Paflion of Fear (as a * modern Phi- 
* Jofopber informs me) determines the Spi- 
** rits to the Mufcles of the Knees, which are 
** inftantly ready to perform their Motion; by 
* taking up the Legs with incomparable Ce- 
** ferity, in order to remove the Body out of 
harm's way." — Excellent Mechanifm! But 
whether the knocking together of the Knees be 
any more the cowardly Symptom of Flight, 
than the chattering of the Teeth is the ftout 
Symptom of Refiflance, I fhall not take upon 
me to determine, in this whole Subject of In- 
quiry I fhall find nothing of the leaft Self- 
concernment. And I may depend upon it, 
that by the moft refind Speculation of this 
kind, I {hall neither learn todiminifh my Fears, 
or raile my Courage. This, however, I may 
be affurd-of, that ‘tis the Nature of Fear, as 
well as of other Palhons, to have its Increafe 
and Decreafe, as it is fed by Opinion, and in- 
fluenc'd by Cuftom and Practice. 


EG 





THESE Paílons, according as they have 
the Afcendency in me, and differ in propor- 
tion with one another, aflect my Character, 
and make me different with refpect to my-felf 
and others. I muft, therefore, of neceffity find 


* Monfieur Des CARTES, in his Treatife of the Paffions. 


Redrefs 
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Redrefs and Improvement in this cafe, by re- 
flecting juflly on the manner of my own Motion, 
as guided by 4Affeélions which depend fo much 
on Appreheníion and Conceit. By examining 
the various I urns, Infleéciions, Declenfions, and 
inward Revolutions of the Paffions, I muft un- 
doubtedly come the better to underítand a hu- 
man Breaít, and judge the better both of others 
and zvy-/K/f. "Iis tmpoflible to make the leaft 
advancement in fuch a Study, without acquir- 
ing fome Advantage, from the Regulation and 
Government of thole Paflions, on which the 
Conduct of a Life depends. 


For inítance, if SUPERSTITION be the fort 
of Fear which moft opprefles; ‘tis not very ma- 
terial to inquire, on this occaíion, to what Parts 
or Diftricts the Blood or Spirits are immedi- 
ately detach' d, or where they are made to ren- 
devouz. For this no morc imports me to un- 
derftand, than it depends on me to regulate or 
change. But when the Grounds of this fuper- 
ftitious Fear are confiderd to be from Opini- 
on,wand the Subjecis of it come to be thorowly 
fearch’d and examin' d ; the Paflion it-felf muft 
neceffarily diminifh, as I difcover more and 
more the Impofture which belongs to it. 


In 
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In the fame manner, if VANITY be from 
Opinion, and I confider how Fanity is conceiv'd, 
from what imaginary Advantages, and incon- 
fiderable Grounds; if I view it in its exceflive 
height, as well as in its contrary depreffion ; 
‘tis impolíhble I fhou d not in fome meafure be 
reliev d of this Diftemper. 


* F audis amore tumes? Sunt certa Piacula-—— 
Sunt verba et voces quibus hunc lenire dolo- 
rem 
Poffis, ef magnam morbi deponere partem. 


Tue fame muft happen in refpect of Anger, 
Ambition, Love, Defre, and the other Paffions 
from whence I frame the different Notion I 
have of Znterefí. For as thefe Paffions veer, my 
Interefi veers, my Steerage varys and I make al- 
ternately, now this, now that, to be my Cour/e 
and ffarbour. ‘The Man in Anger, has a dif- 
ferent Hlappinefs from the Man in Love. And 
the Man lately become covetous, has a diffe- 
rent Notion of Satisfuclion from what he had 
before, when he was liberal. Even the Man 
in Humour, has another Thought of Zntere/i 
and Advantage than the Man out of Humour, 


" Hor. Epifl. 1. lit. 1. 


(ee 
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or in the leat diflurb'd. "Ihe Examination. 
therefore, of my Humours, and the * INQUIRY 
after my FPaffons muft neceflarily draw along 
with it the Search and Scrutiny of my Opinions, 
and the fincere Confideration of my Scope and 
And. And thus the Study of human Affection 
cannot fail of leading me towards the Know- 
ledge of human Nature, and of My-seE LF. 








Tais is the Philofophy, which, by Nature, has 
the Pre-eminence above all other Science or 
Knowledge. Nor can this furely be of the fort 
call d t vain or deceitful; ince it is the only means 
by which I can difcover Vanity and Deceit. 
‘This is not of that kind which depends on + 
Genealogys or Traditions, and + miniflers Queflions 
and vain Jfangling. It has not its Name, as other 
Philofophys, from the mere Subtlety and Ni- 
cety of the Speculation; but, by way of Excel- 
lence, from its being fuperior to all other Spe- 
culations; from its prefiding over all other 
Sciences and Occupations; teaching the Mea- 
fure of each, and aíhgning the juft Value of 
ewery-thing in Life. By this Science Religion 
it-felf is judg d, Spirits are fearch'd, Prephecys 
prov d, Miracles difunguifh d: the fole Meafure 





eee EE ÁREA UR EUR 


* Sce Inquiny, tric. Licatife IV. of thefe Volumes. 
* Coross. Ch. ii. ver. 8. Tir. Ch. iii. ver. Q. z Dim. Ch. i. 
ver. j, & G. and Ch. «i. ver. go. 


and 
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and Standard being taken from moral Recditude, 
and from the Difcernment of what is found and 
juftin their Affections. For if the * Zreceisknown 
only by its Fruits; my firft Endeavour muft be 
to diftinguifh the true LI afte of Fruits, refine my 
Palat, and eftablifh a juft Relifh in the kind. 
So that to bid me judge Authority by Morals, 
whilft the Rule of Morals, is fuppos'd + de- 
pendent on mere Authority and Wil; is the 
fame in reality as to bid mé fee with my 
Eyes fhut, meafure without a Standard, and 
count without Arithmetick. 








AND thus PHILOSOPHY, which judges both 
of her-felf, and of every thing befides ; difcovers 
her own Province, and chief Command S; teaches 
me to diftinguifh between her Períon and her 
Likenefs; and fhews me her immediate and 
real felf, by that fole Privilege of teaching me 
to know my-felf, and what belongs to me. She gives 
to every inferior Science its juít rank; leaves 
fome to meaíure Sounds; others to {can Syllables ; 
others to weigh Vacuums, and define Spaces, and 
Extenfhons: but referves to her-felf her due Au- 
thority, and Majefty; keeps her State, and 
antient Title of Vite Dux,Virtutis Indagatrix, and 








* Lure, Ch. vi. ver. 43» 44- and Mar. Ch. vii. ver. 16. See VOL. 
Il. p. 269, 334- 
+ Supra, pag. 107. 
the 
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the reft of thofe juft Appellations which of okd 
belong ' d to her; when fhe merited to be apof- 
trophizd, as fhe was, by the * Orator: ** Tu 
" Inventrix Legum, tu Magifira morum et difcipli- 
" næ. ** * Eft autem unus dies bene et ex precep- 
** tes turs actus, beccanti immortalitati anteponendus.”” 
Excellent Miftrefs! but eafy to be miftaken! 
whilft fo many Handmaids wear as illuftrious 
Apparel; and fome are made to outfhine her 
far, in Drefs, and Ornament. 


In reality, how fpecious a Study, how fo- 
lemn an Amufement is raisd from what we 
call Philofophical Speculations! the formalitys 
of Ideas their Compoftions, Comparifons, A- 
greemént, and Difagreement!——_--What can have 
a better Appearance, or bid fairer for genuine 
and true PHILOSOPHY? Come on then. 
Let me philofophize in this manner: if this 
be indeed the way I am to grow wife. Let me 
examine my IJdeas of Space and Subftance: Let 
me look well into Matter and its Modes; if this 
be looking into My-sELF; if this be to im- 
prove my Underfianding, and enlarge my MIND. 
For of this I may foon be fatisfy d. Let me 
obferve therefore, with diligence, what pafies 
here; what Connexion and Confiftency, what 
Agreement or Difagreement I find within: 


a ERE TERRE RR RR 
* Cicero, Tufe. Qucfl. lib. £s 











** Whether, 


Vem 
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* Whether according to my prefent Jdeas, 
** that which I approve this Hour, I am like 
** to approve as well the next: And in cafe it 
* be otherwife with me; how or after what 
* manner, I fhall relieve my-felf; how afcer- 
* tain my Ideas, and keep my Opinion, Liking, 
** and Efteem of things, the fame.” If this re- 
mains uníolvd: if I am ftill the fame Myf- 
tery to my-felf as ever: to what purpofe is all 
this reafoning and acuteneís? wherefore do I 
admire my Philofopher, or Study to become 
fuch a one, my-felf? 








To-day things have fucceeded well with me; 
confequently my Ideas are rais d: ** "Iis a fine 
* World! All is glorious! Every thing de- 
** lightful and entertaining! Mankind, Con- 
* verfation, Company, Society; What can be 
*- more defirable?" 7o-morrow comes Difap- 
pointment, Crofles, Difgrace. And what fol- 
lows? **O miferable Mankind! Wretched 
* State! Who woud live out of Solitude? 
* Who woud write or act for fuch a World ?" 
Philofopher! where are thy Jdeas? Where is 
Truth, Certainty, Evidence, fo much talk'd of? 
“Tis here furely they are to be maintain' d, if 
any where, "Iis here I am to preferve fome 
Juft Diftinétions, and adequate Ideas; which if I 
cannot do a jot the more, by what fuch a 
Philofophy can teach me, the Philofophy is in 

this 


© 
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this refpect impofing, and delufive. For what- 
ever its other Virtues are; it relates not to Me 
my-felf, it concerns not the Man, nor any other- 
wife affecis the Mind than by the conceit of 
Knowledge, and the falfe Aflurance rais d from 
a fupposd Improvement. 








AGAIN. What are my Ideas of the World, 
of Pleafure, Riches, Fame, Life? What Judg- 
ment am I to make of Mankind and human 
Affairs? what Sentiments am I to frame? What 
Opinions? what Maxims? If none at all; why 
do I concern my-felf in Speculations about my 
Ideas? What is it to me, for inftance, to know 
what kind of Idea I can form of Space? ** Di- 
'* vide a folid Body of whatever Dimention, 
** (fays a renown d modern Philofopher:) And 
** “twill be impoflible for the Parts to move 
* within the bounds of its Superficies ; if there 
s be not left in it “a void Space, as big as 
'* the leaft part into which the {faid Body is 
** divided. ———— 


TI Hus the Atomijt, or Epicurean, pleading for 
2 Vacuum. The Plenitudinarian, on the other 
fide, brings his Fíuiiin play, and joins the 
Idea of Body and Extenfion. ** Of this, fays one, 
'" I have clear Ideas. Of this, fays the other, I 





Thefe are the words of ihe particuiar Author cited. 
can 
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< can be certain. And what, fay I, if in the 
** whole matter there be no certainty at all?" 
For Mathematicians are divided: and Mechanicks 
proceed as well on one Hypothefis as on the 
other. My Mund, I am fatisfy d, will proceed 
either way alike: For it is concern'd on nei- 
ther fde.— ——‘‘ Philofopher! let me hear con- 
* cerning what is of lome moment to me. 
** Let me hear concerning Life; what the right 
** Notion is; andwhat I am to ftand to, upon 
** occafion: that I may not, when Life feems 
** retiring, or has run it-felf out to the ve 
Dregs, cry Fanzy! condemn the World, and 
at the fame time complain, that Life is fhort 
'* and pafhng !? For why fo /Aorz indeed, if not 
found /weet? Why do I complain both ways ? 
Is Vanity, mere Vanity, a Happinefs? Or can 
Mliferv pafs away too foon? 
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‘THis is of moment to me to examine. This 

is worth my while. If, on the other fide. I 
cannot find the Agreement or Difagreement of 
my deas in this place; if I can come to no- 
thing certain here; what is all the ref to me? 
What fignifys it how I come by my Ideas, or 
how compound em; which are /imftiec, and which 
complex? If I have a right Idea of Life, now 
when perhaps I think flightly of it, and re- 
folve with my-felf, ** That it may eafily be 
'* laid down on any honourable occafion of 
^ Service 
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** Service to my Friends, or Country ;" teach 
me how I imay preferve this Idea: or, at leaft, 
how I may ger fafely rid of it; that it may 
trouble me no more, nor lead me into ill Ad- 
ventures. “Leach me how I came by fuch an 
Ovinion of Worth and Virtue; what it is, which 
at one tirne raifes it fo high, and at another 
time reduces it to nothing; how thefe Diftur- 
bances and Fluciuations happen; ** By what 
** Innovation, what Compofition, what Interven- 
** tion of other Ideas.” If this be the Subject 
of the Philofcphizal Art; Y readily apply to it, 
and emibrace the Study. If there be nothing 
of this in the Cafe; I have no occafion for 
this fort of Learning; and am no more defi- 
rous of knowing how I formor compound thofe 
Ideas which are mark' d by Words, than I am 
of knowing how, and by what Motions of my 
longue or Palat, I form thole articulate Sounds, 
which I can full as well pronounce, without 
any fuch Science or Speculation. 


9 E C. 1. ILI. 


U'I here it may be convenicnt for me to 
quit my-felf a-while, in favour of my 
Readcr; lcít if he prove one of the unconurteous 
fort, he fhou d raife a confiderable Objeciion 
in this place. We may afk perhaps, ** Why 
‘Sa Writer for Sel/-enterlitniaent fhou d not keep 
V OL. E. B "s His 
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-* his Writings to himfelf, without appearing 
‘© an Publick or before the World.” 


En anfwer to this I fhall only fay, that for 
appearing in Publick, or before the IVorid, Y do 
not readily conceive what our worthy Objector 
may underitand by it. I can call to mind. 
indeed, among my acquaintance, certain Mer- 
chant-Adventurers in the Letter-Irade, who 
in correfpondence with their Factor-Book- 
feller, are enterd into a notable Commerce 
with the World. ‘They have directly, and in due 
Form of Preface, and Epifile Dedicatory, folicited 
the Publick, and made Interefít with Friends 
for Favour and Protection on this account. 
‘They have venturd, perhaps, to join fome 
great Man s Reputation with their own ; having 
obtain’d this Permiffion to addrefs a Work to 
him, on prefumption of its palling for fome- 
thing confiderable in the Eyes of Mankind. 
One may eafily imagine that fuch patroniz'd 
and avow'd duthors as thefe, wou'd be fhreudly 
difappointed if the Publick took no notice of 
their Labours. But for my Own part, ‘tis of 
mo concern to me, what regard the Publick be- 
itows on my Amufements: or after what man- 
ner it comes acquainted with what I write 
for my private Entertainment, or by way of 
Advice to fuch of my Acquaintance as are thus 
deíperatcly embark d. 


Irs 
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"Tis requifite, that my Friends, who perufe 
thefe Advices, {hou’d read ‘em in better Gha- 
racters than thofe of my own Hand-writing. 
And by good luck I have a very fair Hand 
offer d; which may fave me the trouble of re- 
copying, and can readily furnifh me with as 
many handíom Copys as I wou'd defire, for my 
own and Friends Service. I have not, indeed, 
forbid my Amanuenfis the making as many as 
he pleafes for his own Benefit. What I write 
is not worth being made a Myftery. And if 
it be worth any one’s purchafing; much good 
may do the Purchafer. "Tis a Z7raffick Y have 
no fhare in; tho I accidentally furnifh the 
Subjeét matter. 


AND thus am Eno wife more an AUTHOR, 
for being in Print. I am conícious of no ad- 
ditional Virtue, or dangerous Quality, from 
having lain at any time under the weight of 
that alphabetick Engine call d the Prefs. Y know 
no Conjuration in it, either with refpect to 
CRurch, or State. Nor can I imagine why the 
Machine fhou d appear fo formidable to Scho- 
lars, and renown'd Clerks; whofe very Myf- 
tery and Foundation depends on the Letter- 
Manufacture. Yo allow Bencft of Clergy, and 
to reftram the Prefs, feems to me to have fome- 
thing of Crofs-purpofe in it. I can hardly 

U 2 think 
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think that the Quality of what is written can 
be alterd by the Manner of Writing; or that 
there can be any harm in a quick way of copy- 
ing fair, and keeping Copys alike. Whya 
Man may not be permitted to write with Zroz 
as well as Qui/, I can't conceive; or how a 
Writer changes his Capacity, bv this new 
Drefs, any more than by the wear of ove- 
Stockins, after having worn no other Manu- 
facture than ¿he Kut. 





SO MUCH for my Reader; if perchance 

I have any befides the Friend or two above- 
mention'd. For being engag’d in Morals, and 
induc' d to treat fo rigorous a Subjeét as that 
of Se/f-examination; 1 naturally call to mind 
the extreme Delicacy and Tendernefs of mo- 
dern Appetites, in refpect of the Piilofophy of 
this kind. What Diftafte poflibly may have 
arifen from fome medicinal Dofes of a like na- 
ture, admainiíter d to raw Stomachs, at a very 
early Age, I will not pretend to examine. 
But whatever Manner in Philofophy happens 
to bear the leaft refemblance to that of Cate- 
chifm, cannot, I m perfuaded, of it-felf, prove 
very inviting. Sucha fmart wav of queilion- 
ing Our-ielves in our Youth, has made our 
Manhood more averfe to the expoftulatory Dif- 
cipline. And tho the metaphyfcal Points of 
Our 
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our Belief are by this method, with admirable 
Care and Caution, inftill’d into tender Minds; 
yet the manner of this anticipating Philofophy, 
may make the After-work of Reafon, and thein- 
ward Exercife ofthe Mind,ata riper Age, proceed 
the more heavily, and with greater reluctance. 


Ir muít needs be a hard Cafe with us, after 
having pafsd fo learn'd a Childhood, and 
been inítrucied in our own and other higher 
Natures, Effences, incorporeal Subflances, Perfona- 
0£ys, and the like; to condefcend at riper Years 
to ruminate and con over this Leffon a fecond 
time. "lis hard, after having, by fo many per- 
tinent Interrogatorys, and decifive Sentences, 
declar'd lVho and What we are; to come lei- 
furely, in another view, to inquire concern- 
ing our real SELF, and Enp, the Judgment 
we are to make of INTEREST, andthe Opinion 
we fhowd have of ADVANTAGE and Goop: 
which is what muft neceflarily determine us 
in our Conduct, and prove the leading Prin- 
ciple of our Lives. 


C AN we bear looking a-new into thele Myf- 
terys? Can we endure a new Schooling, after 
having once learnt our Leffon from the World? 

Hardly, I prefume. For by the Lef- 
fon of this latter School, and according to the 
Seife I acquire in Converfe with prime Men; 

U 3 fhoird 
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íhou'd I at any time afk my-felf, What govern'd 

me? I fhoud anfwer readily, My enteref. 

** But what is Intere? And how govern’d ? 

e By Opinion and Fancy. Is every 

* thing therefore my Intereft which I fancy 
fuch? Or may my Fancy pofhbly be wrong? 


Cc It may. If my Fancy of Intereft 
+ therefore be wrong; can my Purfuit or Aim 
** be right? Hardly fo. Can I then 


be fuppos’d to hit, when I know not, in 
reality, fo much as how £e ain?" 


M y chief Intereft, it feems therefore, muft 
be to get an Aim; and know certainly where 
my Happinels and Advantage lies. 

* Where elfe can it lie, than in my Peafure; 
" lince my Advantage and Good muf ever be 
" pleahng: and what is pleafng, can never be 
* other than my Advantage and Good? 
Excellent! Let Fancy therefore govern, and 
** Interei be what we plecfe. For if that which 
* pleafes us be our Good, * Lecaufe it pleafes us; 
any-thing may be our INTEREST or Goop. 
' Nothing can come amiís. That which we 
fondly make our appinefs at one time, we 
may as readily un-make at another. No- 
one can learn what realGoop is. Norcan 
any-one upon this foot be faid to underftand 
his INTEREST." 


"VOL. II. f$. 27. and VOL. HI. p. 200. 
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HERE, we fee, are ftrange Embroils! 
But let us try to deal more candidly with our- 
felves, and frankly own that * Pleafure is no 
rule of Goon; fince when we follow Pleafure 
merely, we are difgufted, and change from 
one fort to another: condemning that at one 
time, which at another we earnceílly approve; 
and never judging equally of Happine/s, whilft 
we follow Pa/hon and mere Humour. 





A LovER, for inflance, when ftruck with 
the Idea or Fancy of his Enjoyment, promifes 
himíelf the higheft Felicity, if he fucceeds in 
his new Amour.—He fucceeds in it; finds not 
the Felicity he expected: but promifíes himfelf 
the fame again zn Jome other.— Ihe fame thing 
happens: He is difappointed as before; but 
full has Fazth.—Weary d with this Game, he 
quits the Chace; renounces the way of Court- 
{hip and Jntrigue, and detefls the Ceremony 
and Difficulty of the Pleafure.—-——A new Spe- 
cies of Amours invites him. Heretoo he meets 
the fame Inquietude and Inconítancy. 
Scorning to grow /olti/h, and plunge in the 
loweft Sink of Vice, he fhakes off his Intem- 
perance; defpifes Gluttony and Riot; and hear- 
kens to Ambition. | He grows a Man of Bufi- 
neís, and feeks Authority and Fame. 
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* Quo teneam vultus mutantem PROTEA nodo? 


Lest this therefore fhou'd be my own cafe; 
let me fee whether I can controul my Fancy, 
and fix it if pofhble, on fomething which may 
hold good. When I exercife my Reafon in 
moral Subjecis; when I employ my Affection 
in frzendly and focial Actions, I find I can Gn- 
cerely enjoy my-felf. If there be a Pleafure 
therefore of this kind; why not indulge it? 
or what harm wou'd there be, fuppefing it 
fhoud grow greater by Indulgence; If I am 
lazy, and indulge my-felf in the languid Plea- 
fure; I know tihe harm, and can ftorefee the 
Drone. If lam luxurious, I know the harm 
of this alfo, and have the plain profpect of the 
Sot. If Avarice be my Pleafure; the End, I 
know, is being a Mifer. But if HONESTY be 
my Delight, I know no other confequence from 
indulging fuch a Paffion, than thatof growing 
better natur d, and enjoying moreand more the Plea- 
Jures of Scciety. On the other hand, if this honeft 
Pleafure be loft by knavifh Indulgence, and 
Immorality, there can hardly be a Satisfaction 
lett of any kind; fince Good-nature and tíocial 
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Affection are fo effential even to the Pleafures 
of a Debauch. 


Ir therefore the only Pleaíure I can freely 
and without referve indulge, be that of the 
honefl and moral kind; if the rational and ío- 
cial Enjoyment be fo conílant in it-felf, and 
fo eílential to Happinefs; why fhou d I not 
bring my other Pleafures to correfpond and 
be Friends with it, rather than raife my-felf 
other Pleafures, which are defílruciive of this 
Foundation, and have no manner of Corre- 
fpondency with one another? 





U ron this bottom let me try how I can bear 
the Aflault of Fancy, and maintain my-felf 
in my moral Fortreís, againít the Attacks 
which are rais'd on the fide of corrupt Jnteref 
and a wrong Self. When the Idea of Pleafure 
firikes, I afk my-felf: ** Before I was thus 
* ftruck by the Idea, was any thing a mifs 





** with me? No. ‘Therefore remove the 
** Idea, and I am well. But having this 
* Idea fuch as I now have, I cannot want 
* the Thing, without regret. See, there- 


** fore, which is beft: either to fuffer under 
* this Want, till the Idea be removd; or by 
* fatisfying the Want, confirm not only this 
** Idea, but all of the fame flamp! ^ 


In 
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In reality, has not every Fancy a like Pri- 
vilege of pafhng; if any /ingle one be admitted 
upon its own Authority? And what muft be 
the Iffue of fuch an OEconomy, if the whole 
fantaftick Crew be introduc’d, and the Door 
refus d to none? What elfe is it than this Ma- 
nagement which leads to the moft difflolute 
and profligate of Characters? What is it, on 
the contrary, which raifes us to any degree 
of Worth or Steddinefs, befides a direct con- 
trary Practice and Conduct; Can there be 
Strength of Mind; can there be Command over 
one's felf; if the Ideas of Pleafure, the Sug- 
gcílions of Fancy, and the itrong Pleadings of 
Appetite and Defire ate not often withftood, 
and the Imaginations foundly reprimanded, and 
brought under fubjeciion ? 








THUS it appears that the Method of exa- 
mining our {deas is no pedantick Praédtice. 
Nor is there any thing un-galante in the man- 
ner of thus queftioning the Zady- Fancys, which 
prefent themfelves as charmingly drefs'd as po 
fible to folicit their Caufe, and obtain a Judg- 
ment, by favour of that worfe Part, and corrupt 
SELF, to whom they make their Application. 


It may be juftly faid of thefe, that they 
are very powerful Solicitrefes. ‘They never 
feem 
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ícem to importune us; tho they are ever in 
our eye, and meet us whichever way we turn. 
They underítand better how to manage their 
Appearance, than by always throwing up 
their Veil, and fhewing their Faces openly in 
a broad Light, to run the danger of cloying 
our Sight, orexpofing their Features to a ftrict 
Examination. So far are they from fuch for- 
wardnefs, that they often ftand as at a dif- 
tance ; fuffering us to make the firft advance, 
and contenting themíelves with difcovering a 
Side-face, or beftowing now and then a glance 
in a myílerious manner, asif they endeavour d 
to conceal their Perions. 


ONE of the moft dangerous of thefe Znchan- 
treffes appears in a fort of difmal Weed, with 
the molt mournful Countenance imaginable; 
often caíiing up her Eyes, and wringing her 
Hands; fo that tis impolflible not to be mov'd 
by her, till her Meaning be confider'd, and 
her Impolture fully known. Ihe Airs fhe bor- 
rows, are froin the tragick Mute NIELPOMENE. 
Nor is fhe inher own Perfon any way amiable 
or attractive. Far trom it. Fier Art is to 
render her-felf as forbidding as poflible; that 
her Sifters may by her means be the more 
alluring. And if by her tragick A:Tpect, 
and melancholy Looks, fhe can perfuade us 
that Death (whom ihe reprefents) is fuch a 

hidcous 
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hideous Form; fhe conquers in behalf of the 
whole fantaftick ‘Tribe of wanton, gay, and 
fond Defires. Effeminacy and Cowardice in- 
fiantly prevail. "Ihe pooreft Means of Life 
grow in repute, when the Ends and juft Con- 
ditions of it are fo little known, and the Dread 
of parting with it, rais'd to fo high a degree. 
The more eagerly we grafp at Zz/e, the more 
impotent we are in the Enjoyment ofit. By 
this Avidity, its very Lees and Dregs are fwal- 
low’d. The Ideas of fordid Pleafure are ad- 
vanced. Worth, Manhood, Generofity, and 
allthe nobler Opinions and Sentiments of ho- 
nel Goon, and virtuous Pleasure, difappear, and 
fly before this Queen of Terrors. 


"Tis a mighty Delight which a fort of 
Counter-Philofophers take in feconding this 
Phantom, and playing her upon our Under- 
ftandings, whenever they woud take occafion 
to confound em. ‘The vicious Poets employ 
this Ssedler too on their fide; tho after a diffe- 
rent manner. By the help of this tragick 
Actrefs, they gain a fairer Audience for tie 
luxurious Fancys, and give their ERA TO'S, 
and other playfom Aíufs a fuller Scope in the 
fupport of Riot and Debauch. ‘The gloomy 
Profpect of Death becomes the Incentive to Plea- 
fures of the loweft Order. <A/hes and Shade, the 
4 omnib and Cyp:cjs, are made to ferve as Foils to 

Luxury. 
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Luxury. The Abhorrence of an infenfible State 


makes mere Vitality and Animal-Senfation 
highly cheriíh' d. 


“ Indulge Genio: carpamus dulcia, noftrum eft 
Quod vivis: Cinis, et Manes, et Fabula fies. 


lis no wonder if Luxury profits by the De- 
formity of this Specter-Opinion. She fup- 
posts herInterefl by this childifh Bugbear; and 
like a mother by her Infant, is hugeg d fo much 
the clefer by her Votary, as the Fear preflíes 
him, and grows importunate. She invites 
him to live fajt, according to her beft meafure 
of Lfe. And well íhe may. Who wou' d not wil- 
lingly make Life pafs away as quickly as was 
pofflible; when the nobler Pleafures of it were 
already loft or corrupied by a wretched Fear 
of Death? The inteníe Selfifhnefs and Mean- 
neís which accompanys this Fear, muft reduce 
us to a low ebb of Enjoyment; and in a man- 
ner bring to nothing that main Sum of fatis- 
faciory Seníation, by which we vulgarly rate 
the Happinefs of our private Condition and 
Fortune. 








BuT fee! A lovely Form advances to our 
Afliftance, introducd by the prime Mufe, the 
beauteous CALLIOPE! Sheíhews us what real 


" Peri. Sat. LT 
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Beauty is, and what thofe Numbers are, which 
miake Life perfect, and beftow the chief Enjoy- 
ment. She fets Fzīrłue before her Eyes, and 
teaches us how to rate Life, form the Experi- 








ence of the moft heroick Spirits. She brings 
her Sifters CLIO and URANIA to fupport 
her. From the former fhe borrows whatever 


is memorable in Hifltory, and antient Time, 
to confront the 'Fragick Specter, and {hew the 
hx'd Contempt which the happieft and freeft 
Nations, as well as fingle Heroes, and private 
Men worthy of any Note, have ever exprefs’d 
for that Impoftrefs. From the latter fhe bor- 
rows what is fublimeft in Philofophy, to ex- 
plain the Laws of Nature, the Order of the 
Univerfe, and reprefent to us the Juftice of ac- 
companying this amiable Adminiftration. She 
fhews us, that by this jut Compliance we are 
made happieft: and that the meafure of a hap- 
py Life is not from the fewer or more Suns we 
behold, the fewer or more Breaths we draw, 
or Meals we repeat; but from the having once 
Iru'd well, acted our Part handfomly, and made 
our £xit chearfully, and as became us. 








i nvs we retain on Virtue s fide the nobleft 
Party of the Mufes. Whatever is auguft a- 
mong thofe Sifters, appears readily in our be- 
half. Nor are the more jocund Ladys want- 
ing in their. Afliftance, when they act in the 


perfection 
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perfection of their Art, and infpire fome bet- 
ter Genius's in this kind of Poetry. Such were 
the nobler Lyricks, and thofe of the latter., and 
more refi d Comedy of the Antients. 'The'Tua- 
LIA S the POLYHYMNIA’s, the TERpsy- 
CHORES, the EUTERPE’s willingly join 
their Parts; and being alike interefted in the 
Caufíe of vienbcrs, are with regret employ'd 
another way, in favour of Diforder. Inflead 
of being made Syrens to ferve the Purpofes of 
Vice, they wou’d with more delight accom- 
pany their elder Sifters, and add their Graces 
and attractive Charms to what is moft harmo- 
nious, Mufe-like, and divine in human Life. 
here is this difference only between thele 
and the more heroick Dames; that they can 
more eafily be perverted, and take the vici- 
ous Form. For what Períon of any Genius 
or maíterly Command in the Poetick Art. 
coud think of bringing the Epick or Zragick 
Mule to act the Pandar, or be fubfervient to 
Effeminacy and Cowardice? "Tis not againit 
Death, Hazards or Toils, that Tragedy and 
the heroic Fable are pointed. "Tis not mere 
Life which is here exalted, or has its Price en- 
hancd. On the contrary, its Calamitys are 
expos d: the Diforders of the Paflions fet to 
view: Fortitude recommended: Honour ad- 
vancd: the Contempt of Death placd as the 
peculiar Note of cvery generous and nappy 

Soul: 
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Soul; and the tenacious Love of Life, as the 
trueft Characier of an abjeét Wretch. 


* (7fque adeone mori miferum eft 2-— 


“Fis not to be imagin'd how eafily we deal 
with the deluding Apparitions and falfe Ideas of 
Happinets and Good; when this frightful Specter 
of Mifery and Ill, is after this manner well laid, 
and by honcít Magick conjurd down; fo as 
not to give the leaft aíliftance to the other tempt- 
ing Forms. Ihis is that occult Science, or fort 
of Counter-Necromancy, which inftead of Ghaft- 
linefs and Horror, infpires only what is gentle 
and humane, and difpels the impofing Phan- 
toms of every kind. He may pafs undoubted- 
ly, for no mean Conjurer, who can deal with 
Spirits of this fort.——But hold '—— — Let us 
try the Experiment in due form, and draw the 
magick Circle. Let us obíerve how the infe- 
rior Imps appear; when the Head-Goblin is fe- 
curely laid. 





SEE! The Enchantrejs INDOLENCE prefeats 
her-felf, in all the Pomp of Eafe and lazy Lux- 
ury. She promifes the fwecteít Life, and in- 
vites us to her Pillow: injoins us to expofe 
our-Ííelves, to no adventurous Attempt; and 
forbids us any Engagement which may bring 





* Virg. Eveid. Lib. 12. 
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us into Action. = Where, then, are the 
* Pleafures which Ambition promifes, and Love 
** affords? How is the gay World enjoy'd? 
** Orarethofe to be efteem'd no Pleafures, which 
= are loft by Dulnefs and Inaction? But 
** Indolence is the higheft Pleafure. ‘To live, 
** and not to feel! To feel no Trouble. 

* What Good then ? Life it-felf. And 
is this properly to live? Is fleeping Life? 
* Is this what I fhou’d ftudy to prolong ?——" 
Here the /antajlick Trite it-felf feems f{can- 
dalizd. A Civil War begins. ‘The major 
part of the capricious Dames range themfelves 
on feafon's fide, and declare againít the lan- 
guid SYREN. Ambition blufhes at the offer'd 
fweet. Conceit and Vanity take fuperior Airs. 
Even Luxury herfelf, in her polite and elegant 
Humour, reproves tbe Apoftate-Sifler, and 
marks heras an Alien to true Pleafure 
= Away, thou droufy Phantom! Haunt me no 
** more. For I have learn d from better than 
* thy Sifterhood, that Life and Happinefs 
‘* confift in Ačlion and Employment." 





But here a bufy Form folicits us; active, 
induftrious, watchful, and defpifing Pains and 
Labour. She wears the fcrious Countenance 
of Virtuc, but with Features of Anxiety and 
Difquict. What is it fhe mutters? What looks 
fhe on, with fuch Admiration and Aftonifh- 

N D b. E. AX ment ? 
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ment:——Bags' Coflers! Heaps of fhining Me- 
tal! *' What! for the Service of Luxury? For 
'" her thefe Preparations? Art thou then ker 
Friend (grave Fancy!) is it for ker thou 
“ tilln? No, but for Provifion again {it 
"e VV ant. But, Luxury apart, tell me now. 
haft thou not already.a Competence ? "Tis 
good to be fecure againít the fear of Starv- 
F* Fg. Is there then no Death befide (¢}:/5 ? 
No other lPaílage out of Life? Are other 
** Doors Íecucr d, if this be barr’d? Sav, AVA- 
RICE! (thou emptieft of Phantoms) is it not 
vile Cowardice thou ferv R? What further 
* have I then to do with thee (thou doubly 
vile Dependent!) when once I have difmifs d 
thy Patroneits, and defpisd her Threats.” 


& & 


inus I contend with bFANCYy and * OPi- 
NION; and fearch the Mint and Founder of 
Imeginauüon. or here the Appetites and De- 
fires are fabricated. Hence they derive their 


Privilege and Currency. If I can ftop the 
Alifcnief here, and prevent faHe Coinage; I 
ami lale. '* fdea! wait a-while till I have 


‘*examind thee, whence thou art, and to 
CC | S ~ eus g A d Ogee cum 

whom thou retain it. Art thou of Ambittcn’s 
" Erain? Or doit thou promaiíe only Preafure ? 
* Say! what am I to facrifice for thy fake? 
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* What Honour? What Truth? What Man- 
* hood ?———What Bribe is it thou bring ft 
* along with thee? Defcribe the flattering Ob- 
* ject; but without Flattery; plain, as the 
* thing is; without addition, without Íparing 
** or referve. Is it Wealth? is ita Report? 2 
** Title? or a Female? Come not in a lroop, 
* (ye Fancys!) Bring not your Objecis croud . 
'* ing, to confound the Sight. But let me ex- 
* amine your Thorthand Weight diftinétly. Think 
" not to raife accumulative Happinefs. For 
* if feparately, you contribute nothing; in 
‘* conjunction, you can only amufe." 


WHILST I am thus penning a Soliloguy 
in form, I can't forbear reHecting on my 
Work. And when I view the Manner of it 
with a familiar Eye; I am readier, I find, to 
make my-felf Diverfion on this occafion. than 
to fuppofe I am in good earneft about a Work 
of confequence. * What! Am I to be thus 
** fantafüical? Muft I bufy my-felf with Phan- 
* eoms? fight with Apparitions and Chi- 
** meras? For certain: Or the Chimeras 
" will be before-hand with me, and bufy them- 
" felves fo as to get the better of my Under- 
'** ftanding. What! Talk to my-felf like 
“ fome Madman, in different Perfons, and un- 

X 2 ** cer 
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** der different Characters! Undoubtedly: or 
** "twill be ioon {feen who is a peal Maiman, 
* and changes Charaéter in earne, without. 
'* knowing how to help it.” 


THis indeed is but too certain; That as 
long as we enjoy a NÍIsN p, as long as we have 
Appelites and Senje, the Fancys of all kinds wil} 
be hard at work; and whether we are in com- 
pany, or alone, they mutt range ftill, and be 
active. ‘They muft have their Field. The 
Queftion is, Whether they fhall have it wholly 
to themfelves; or whether they fhall acknow- 
ledge fome Controuler or Manager. If none: 
‘tus this, I fear, which leads to Macdn: fs. "Ilis 
this, and nothing elfe, which can be calld 
Madnefs or Lofs of Reafon. For if Fancy be 
left Judge of any thing, fhe muft Judge of all. 
Every-thing is right, if any thing be fo, be- 
caule JI fancy «t. * Ihe Houfe turns round. 
* "The Profpect turns. No, but my Head 
** turns indeed: I have a Giddinefs; that’s all. 
* fancy woud perfuade me thus and thus: but 


** |J know better.” lis by means there- 
fore of a Controulcr or Correétor of Fancy, that 
I am favd from being mad. Otherwife, tis 


the Ffouje turns, when I am giddy. "lis Things 
whnich change (for fo I muft fuppofe) when my 
Pauffion merely, or Tempzr changes. 5s Bue 
'* I was out of order. I dreamt. Who tells 

id ge 
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" me this? Who befides the CORREC- 
" TRICE, by whofe means I am in my Wits, 
* and without whom I am no longer my-/{iif2"’ 


EveErY Man indeed who is not abfolutely 
befides himíelf, muft of necefhity hold his Fan- 
cys under fuch kind of Diícipline and Ma- 
nagement. ‘The /riéler this Difcipline is, the 
more the Man is rational and in his Wits. 
Ihe lcofer it is, the more fantaftical he ruft 
be, and the nearer to the Madman's State. 
This is a Bufinefs which can never ítand ftill. 
I muft always be Winner or Lofer at the Game. 
Either I work upon my Fancys, or They on 
Me. If give Quarter, They wont. “There 
can be no Truce, no Sufpenfion of Arms be- 
tween us. The one or the other muft be fupe- 
rior, and have the Command. For if the 
Fancys are left to themfelves, the Govern- 
ment muit of courfe be theirs. And then, 


what difference between fuch a State and 
Madnefs. 


THe Queftion therefore is the fame here, 
as in a Family, or Houfhold, when ‘tis afk d, 
* Who rules? or Who zs Mafler ?" Learn by 
the Voices. Obferve who fpeaks aloud, in a 
commanding ‘Tone: Who talks, who quef- 
tions; or who is talk'd with, and who queí- 
tond. For if the Servants take the former 


A. 4 pait; 
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part; they are the Mafters, and the Govern- 
ment of the Houfe will be found fuch as na- 
turally may be expected in thefe Circumftances. 


How ftands it therefore, in my own OEco- 
nomy, my principal Province and command? 
How ftand my Fancys? How deal they with 
mer Or do I take upon me rather to deal 
with Them? Do I talk, queftion, arraign? Or 
am I talk d with, arraign’d, and contented to 
hear, without giving a Reply? If I vote with 
Fancy, refign my * Opinion to her Command, 
and judge of Happinefs and Mifery as fhe 
judges; how am I my-/felf? 












He who in a Plain imagines Precipices at his 
Feet, impending Zocks over his Head; fears 
burfting Clouds in a clear Sky; cries Fire! 
Deluge! Earthquake, or Thunder! when all is 
quiet: does he not rave? But one whofe Eyes 
feemingly ftrike fire, by a Blow; one whofe 
Head is giddy from the Motion of a Ship, after 
having been newly fet afhore; or one who from 
a Diflemper in his Ear hears thundring Noifés; 
can readily redrefs thefe feveral Apprehen- 
fions, and is by this means fav'd from Madnefs. 


E — e —— ue — € 





“VOT. IlI. fag. 199, &c. 
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A DISTEMPER in my Eye may make me fee 
the ftrangeit kind of Figures: And when Ca- 
taracts and other Impuritys are gathering in 
that Organ; Flys, Infects, and other various 
Forms, íeem playing in the Air before me. But 
let my Senfes err ever fo widely; I am not on 
this account beide My-felf: Nor am I out of my 
own Pofíleílion, whilft there is a Perfon left with- 
in; who has Power ¢o di/pute the Appearances, 
and redrefs the Imagination. | 


IAM accofted. by Jdeas and ftriking Appre- 
henfons: But I take nothing on their Report. 
I hear their Story, and return 'em Anfwer, as 
they deferve. Fancy and I are not all one. 
lhe Difagreement makes me my own. When, 
on the contrary, I have no Debate with her, 
no Controverfy, but take for Happine/s and Mi- 
jery, for Good and Jill, whatever fhe prefents as 
fuch; I muft then join Voices with her, and 
cry frecepice! Fire! CERBERUS! £lyzium !—-—— 


= Sandy Defarts! flowery Fields! 
'" Seas of Milk, and Ships of Amber!” 


A GRECIAN Prince, who had the fame Mad- 
neís as ALEXANDER, and was deeply flruck 
with the Fancy of conquering Worlds, was in- 

X 4 ecnioully 
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genioully fhewn the Method of expoftulating 
with his Lady-Governe/s; when by a diícreet 
Friend, and at an eafy Hour, he was afk'd lit- 
tle by little concerning his Defign, and the final 
Purpofe, and promis'd Good which the flatter- 
ing Dame proposd to him. ‘The Story is fuf- 
ficiently noted. All the Artifice employ'd a- 
gainft the Prince was a well-manag'd Interro- 
gatory of what next? Lady-FANCY was not aware 
ofthe Defign upon her; but let her-felf be worm d 
out, by degrees. At firft, fhe faid the Prinee’s 
defign was only upon a Tract of Land, which 
ftood out like a Promontory before him, and 
{eem d to eclipfe his Glory. A fair rich Ifland, 
which was clofe by, prefented it-felf next, and 
as it were naturally invited Conqueft. The 
oppofite Coaft came next in view. Then the 
Continent on each fide the larger Sea. And 
then (what was eafieft of all, and woud follow 
of courfe) the Dominion both of Sea and Land. 
* And What next? reply'd the Friend. What 
fhall we do, when we are become thus happy, 
** and have obtain d our higheft Wifh ? Why 
then, we'll fit down peaceably, and be good 
Company over a Boitle. Alas, Sir! What 
hinders us from doing the fame, where we 
now are? Will our Humour, or our Wine 
grow better? Shall we be more fecurc. or at 
Heart's Eafe? What you may poffibly lofe by 

= Pier 
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* thefe Attempts, is eafy to conceive. But 
* which way you will be a Gainer, your own 
* Fancy (you fee) cannot fo much as fugzcseft." 
Fancy in the mean while carry d her point: 
For fhe was abfolute over the Monarch: and 
had been too little talk’d to by her-felf, to bear 
being reprov'd zn Company. ‘The Prince grew 
fullen; turn' d the Diícouríe ; abhor'd the Pro- 
fanation offer d to his Sovereign-Emprefs ; de- 
liver d up his Thoughts to her again with deep 
Devotion, and fell to conquering with all his 
Might. 'I he Sound of /77Zory rung in his Ears. 
Laurels and Crowns play'd before his Eyes.—— 
What was this befide Gzddine/s and Dream? 
Appearances uncorrected ? ** Worlds dancing? 
* Phantoms playing? 















* Seas of Milk, and Ships of Amber!” 


lis eafy to bring the Hero’s Cafe home to 
our-felves; and fee, in the ordinary Circum- 
ftances of Life, how Love, Ambition, and the gayer 
Tribe of Fancys (aswell as the gloomy and dark 
Specters of another fort) prevail over our Mind. 
liseafy to obferve how they work on us, when 
we refuíe to be before-hand with 'em, and be- 
flow repeated Leflons on the encroaching Sor- 
cercfjcs. On this it is, that our offer'd ADVICE, 
and Method of SoLILOQUY depends. And 
whether 
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whether this be of any ufe towards making us 
either wifer, or happier; I am confident, it 
muít help to make us wittier and politer. It 
muít, beyond any other Science, teach us the 
Alurns of Humour and Paffion, the Variety of 
AMfanners, the Juftnefs of Charadlers,and TRUTH 
of Things; which when we rightly underftand, 
we may naturally defcribe. And on this de- 
pends chiefly the Skill and Art of a good Wri- 
ter. So that if to write well be a juft pretence 
to Merit; ‘tis plain, that IVrers, who are apt 
to fet no {mall Value on their Art, muft con- 
feis there is fomething valuable in this /elf-ex- 
amining Practice, and Method of inward Collo- 
quy. 


As for the Writer of thefe Papers (as modern 
Authors are pleas'd modeftly to fivle themfelwes) 
he is contented, for his part, to take up with 
this Practice, barely for his own proper Bene- 
fit; without regard to the high Function or Ca- 
pacity of Author. It may be allow’d him, in 
this particular, to imitate the beft Genius and 
moit Gentleman-like of Roman Poets. And tho 
by an Excels of Dulnefs, it fhou'd be his mis- 
fortune to learn nothing of this Poet's I3:;(, he 
15 perfuaded he may learn fomcthing of his Ho- 
neftv and good Humour. 





Neque 
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* ———JNeque enim, cum leótulus, aut ME 

Porticus excepit, defum Mini ‘* Rectius hoc 
* efi: 

** Hoc faciens, vivam melius : fic dulcis: Amicis 
** Occurram."————Fiec Eco MECUM 
Comprefis agito labris. —— —t 





S E C T. III. 


Y A 7 E are now arriv'd to that part of our 

Performance, where it becomes us to 
cait our Eye back, on what has already pafs'd. 
Ihe Obfervers of Method generally make 
this the place of Recapitulation. Other Artifts 
have fubftituted the Practice of Apo LOGY, 
or &£xtenuation. For the anticipating Manner 
of prefatory Difcourfe, is too well known, to 
work any furprizing effect in the Author's be- 
half: PREFACE being become only another 








"allor. Sat. 4. Hibs x. 

t And again: 
Quocirca Mecum loquor hec, tacitufque recordor : 
St libi nulla fitim finiret copia lymthe, 
/Narrares medicis : quod quanto plurg £arafti, 
Tanto plura cupis, nulline fatericr audes ? 
JS y * * * * +: 34 i V 
-Yon cs avarus : abi. quid? cetera jam fimul iflo 
Gum vitio faeere? caret tibi pectus inani 
Ambittonc? Caret n:ortis formidine et ira? 

Id. Epift. 2. lib. 2. 


word 
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word to fignify Excufe. Befides that the Au- 
thor is generally the moft ftraiten'd in that pre- 
liminary Part, which on other accounts is too 
apt to grow voluminous. He therefore takes 
the advantage of his Corollary or Winding-up; 
and ends pathetically, by endeavouring in the 
fofteft manner to reconcile his Reader to thofe 
Faults which he chufes rather to excufe than 
to amend. 








GENERAL Practice has made this a necef- 
fary Part of Elegance, hardly to be pafs’d 
over by any Writer. "Iis the chief Strata- 
gem by which he engages in perfonal Confe- 
rence with his Reader; and can talk immode- 
rately of Himfelf, with all the feeming Modefty 
of one who is the furtheft from any felfifh 
Views, or conceited Thoughts of his own 
Merit. “here appears fuch a peculiar Grace 
and Ingenuity in the method of confefling 
Lazinefs, Precipitancy, Carelcfnefs or whatever 
other Vices have been the occafion of the Au- 
thors Deficiency; that it wou'd feem a Pity, 
had the Work it-felf been brought to füch 
Perfection as to have left no room for the pe- 
nitent Party to enlarge on his own Demerits. 
For from the multiplicitv of thefe, he finds 
Subject to ingratiate himfelf with his Reader: 
who doubtlefs is not a little rais'd by this 
Submiffion of a confeffing Author ; and is ready, 

O11 
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on thefe terms, to give him Abjfilution, and re- 
ceive him into his good Grace and Favour. 





IN the galante World, indeed, we eafily. 
find how far a Humility of this kind prevails. 
They who hope to rife by MERIT, are likelieft 
to be difappointed in their Pretenfions. The 
confefling Lover, who afcribes all to the Boun- 
ty of the Fair-one, meets his Reward the foon- 
er, for having ftudy'd /e/s how to deferve it. 
For MERIT is generally thought prefumptuous, 
and fuppos’d to carry with it a certain Affu- 
rance and Eafe, with which a Mi/frefs is not 
fo well contented. "Ihe Claim of well-deferv- 
ing feems to derogate from the pure Grace 
and Favour of the Benefadirice; who then ap- 
pears to her-felf moft fovereign in Power, and 
likelieft to be obey'd without referve, when 
fhe beftows her Bounty, where there is leaft 
‘Title, or Pretenfion. 








Yi Hus a certain Adoration of the Sex which 
pafles in our Age without the leaft Charge of 
Profanenefs, or Idolatry, may, according to 
vulgar Imagination, ferve to juftify thefe ga- 
lante Fotarys, in the imitation of the real Reli- 
gious and Devout. ‘The method of * Self-abafe- 
ment may perhaps be thought the propereft 
eee 

Subra, p. 38. 
to 
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to make Approaches to the facred Shrines: 
And the intire Refignation of Merit, in each 
Cafe, may be efteem’dthe only ground of well- 
deferving. But what we allow to Heaven, or 
the Fair, fhou’d not, methinks, be made a Pre- 
cedent, in favour of the World. Whatever 
Deference is due to that Body of Men whom 
we call Readers; we may be fuppos'd to treat 
"em with fufhcient Honour, if with thorow 
Diligence, and Pains, we endeavour to ren- 
der our Works perfect; and leave 'em to judge 
of the Performance as they are able. 














HOWEVER difhcult or defperate it may ap- 
pear in any Artift to endeavour to bring Per- 
feétion into his Work; if he has not at leatt 
the Idea of PERFECTION to give him Aim, he 
will be found very defective and mean in his 
Performance. ‘Tho his Intention be to pleafe 
the World, he muft neverthelefs be, in a man- 
ner, above it; and fix his Eye upon that con- 
fummate Grace, that Beauty of Nature, and 
that Perfeétion of Numbers, which the reft of 
Mankind, feeling only by the Effect, whi:f 
ignorant of the Caufe, term the Fe-ne-/cay-quoy, 
the unintelligible, or the I know not what: 
and fuppofe to be a kind of Charm, or Inchant- 


ment, otf which the Artift himfelf can give no 
account. 


BUT 
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BUI HERE, I find, I am tempted to do 
what I have.my-felf condemn'd. Hardly can 
i forbear making fome Apology for my frequent 
Recourfe to the Rules of common Artifts, to 
the Mafters of Exercife, to the Academys of 
Painters, Statuarys, and to the ref of the Vir- 
tuofo-Tribe. But in this I am fo fully fatisfy'd 
I have Reafon on my fide, that let Cuftom be 
ever fo ftrong againft me, I had rather repair 
to thefe inferior Schools, to fearch for T RUTH, 
and NATURE; than to fome other Places, 


where higher Arts and Sciences are pro- 
feís’d. 








I am perfuaded that to be a Virtuofo (fo far 
as befits a Gentleman) is a higher flep towards 
the becoming a Man of Virtue and good 
Senfe, than the being what in this Age we 
call * a Scholar. For even rude Nature 1t -felf, 


In 
—————— U 


* It feems indeed fomewhat improbable, tha: according to modern 
Erudit:on, and as Science is now diftributed, our ingenious and noble 
Youths íhou d obtain the full advantage of a juft and liberal Education, 
by uniting the Sczce/ar-part with that of the real Gentleman and, Alan of 
Breeding. Academy¢ for Exercifes, fo ufefel to the Publick, and cílIen- 
tial in the formation of a genteel and !iberal Character, are unfortunately 
negtectcd. Tctreis are inde d banifh'd, I know not where, in diflan, 
Cloif'ers and wa ;a(7£:.!1 Celk, as onr Poet has it, confin'd to the Com- 
merce and mican F./uo/Lpof bearded Toys. The fprigbtly Arts and 


Science! 
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in its primitive Simplicity, is a better Guide 
to Judgment, than improv'd Sophiftry, and 
pedantick Learning. ‘The Faciunt, ne, intelle- 
gendo, ut nihil in'cllegant, will be ever apply'd 
by Men of Difcernment and free Thought to 
fuch Logick, fuch Principles, fuch Forms and 
Rudiments of Knowledge, as are eftablith’d in 
certain Schools of Literature and Science. The 
cafe is fufhciently underftood even by thofe 
who are unwilling to confefs the Truth of it. 
Effects betray their Caufes. And the known 
Turn and Figure of thofe Underftandings, 
which fprout from Nurferys of this kind, give 
a plain Idea of what is judg’d on this occa- 
hon. Iis no wonder, if after fo wrong a 
ground 





Sciences are lever d from Piilefophy „which confcquently muft grow dronifh, 
inhpid, pedantick, ufclefs, and directly opposte to the real Knowledge 
and Practice of the World and Mankind. Our Youth accordingly feem 
to have their only Chance between two widely different Roads; cither 
that of Pedantry and Schocl- Learning, which lies amidft the Dregs and 
moft corrupt part of antient Literature ; or that of the /a/hionable illiterate 
Hor, which aims merely at the Character of the fine Gentleman, and 
takes up with the Foppery of modern Languages‘and foreign Wit. The 
frightful Afpect of the tormer of thefe Roads makes the Journey appear 
éciperate and ampracticable. Hence that Averfion fo generally con- 
cciv «l 2cainít a /"ar:ed Characler, wrong turn d, and hideoufly fet out, 
under fuch Diiicultys, and in {uch feeming Labyriuths, and myfterious 
Forms. Asifa Homer ora Xtnopuoos imperíectiy learnt, in raw 
Years, might not afterwards, in a riper Ace, be fludy d, as well ina 
Capital City and amidft the World, as ata College, or Country-Town ! Or as 
ia Peorarca, a Tirry, or a Horace coud not accompany a 

young 
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ground of Education, there appears to be fuch 
need of Redreís, and Amendment, from that 
excellent School which we call ¿ke World. The 
mere Amufements of Gentlemenare found more 
improving than the profound Refearches of 
PFedants. And in the Management of our 
Youth, we are forc'd to have recourfe to the 
former; as an Antidote againft the Genius pe- 
culiar to the latter. If the Formalijis of this 
fort were erected into Patentees, with a fole 
Commiuffion of duthorfhip; we fhou'd undoubtr- 
edly fee fuch Writing in our days, as wou'd 
either wholly wean us from all Books in ge- 
neral, or at leaft from all fuch as were the pro- 
duct of our own Nation, under fuch a fubor- 
dinate and conforming Government. 


young Manin his Tracels, at a Court, or if occafion were) even ina Camp ! 
‘The Cafe is not without Precedent. Leifure is found fufficient for other 
Reading of numerous modern ‘Tranflations, and worfe Originals, of 
Italian Or French Authors, who are read merely for Amufement. The 
French indeed may bozít of fome legitimate Authors of a juft Relifh, 
correct, and without any mixture of the affected or fpurious kinds; the 
Jalfe Tender, or the falfe Sublime; the couceited Jingle, or the ridiculous 
Point. They are fuch Genius's as have bcen form d upon the natural 
Model of the Antients, and willingly own their Debt to thofe great Maf- 
ters. But for the reft, who draw from another Fountain, asthe JStalia: 
Authors in particular; they may be reckou'd no better than the Cor- 
rupters of true Learning and 'Erudition ; and can indeed be relith'd by 
thole alone, whofe Education has unfortunately deny d ‘em the Fami- 
diarity of the noble Antients, and the PraStice of a better and more na- 


tural Dufle. Sec above, pP. 2S6, &c. and VOL. II. p. x53, x35. 156. 


Vv OL. L. kd Flow 
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HoweEVER this may prove, there can be no 
kind of Writing which relates to Men and Man- 
ners, where it is not neceflary for the Author 
*to underítand Poetical and Moral TRUTH; the 
Beauty of Sentiments, the Sublime of Charac- 
ters; and carry in his Eye, the Model or Ex- 
emplar of that natural Grace, which gives. to 
every Action its attractive Charm. If he has 
naturally no Eye, or Ear, for thefe interior 
Numbers; ‘tis not likely he fhou'd be able to 
judge better of that exterior Proportion and Sym- 
metry of Compofition, which conftitutes a łe- 
gilimate Piece. 


COU'D we once convince our-felves of what 
rs im it-felf fo evident; t** That in the very 
* nature of Things there muft of neceflity be 
'" the Foundation ofa right and wrong FASTE, 
** as well in refpect of inward Characters and 
* Features, as of outward Perfon, Behaviour, 
* and Actlion;" we fhou’d be far more afham d 
of Ignorance and wrong Judgment in the for- 
mer, than in the latter of thefe Subjects. 
Even in the Arts, which are mere Imitations 
of that outward Grace and Beauty, we not 
only conífeís a Zafle; but make it a part of re- 
hn'd Breeding, to difcover, amidft the many 


* Supra. De SOS. 
t V OL. III. p. 164, 179, &c. 





falfe 
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falfe Manners and ill Styles, the true and na- 
tural one, which reprefents the real Beauty 
and *VENUS of the kind. "Lis the like morał 
GRACE, and VENUS, which difcovering it- 
felf in the turns of Characéer, and the variety 
of human Affeciion, is copy d by the writing 
A rtiíl. If he knows not this VENUS, thefe 
GRACES, nor was ever {truck with the Beauty, 
the Decorum of this zmward kind, he can nei- 
ther paint advantageoufly after the Life, nor 
in a feign' d Subject, where he has full fcope. 
For t never can he, on thefe Terms, reprefent 
Merzé and Virtue, or mark Deformity and Ble- 
mifh. Never can he with Juftice and true Pro- 
portion aíhgn the Boundarys of either Part, 
or feparate the diftant CAaracters. ‘The Schemes 
mufít be defective, and the Draughts confus'd, 
where the Standard is weakly eftablifh d, and 
the Meafure out of ule. | Such a Defigner who 
has fo little Feeling of thefe Proportions, fo little 
Coníciou(íneís of this Excellence, or thefe Per- 
fections, will never be found able to deferibe 
a perfect Characler ; or, what is more according 
to" Ait T, ‘* exprefs the effect and force of this 
** Perfection, trom the Refult of various and mixt 
* Characters of Life." And thus the Senfe 








“Supra, p- 158, Cc. and VOL. 11I. p. 182, 3» 4: 5, 6. inthe Notes. 
$+ Supra, p. 208. | 
FYOL. III. p. 960, 261, 2, 3..in the Notes. 
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of inward Numbers, the knowledge and Prac- 
tice of the focial Jirtues, and the. Familiarity 
and Favour of the moral GRACES, are eflen- 
tial to the Character of a deferving Artift, and 
juft Favourite of the Muses. Thus are-the 
Arts and Virtues mutually Friends: and thus 
the Science of PFirtuofos and that of Pirtue 
it-felf, become, in a manner, One and the 
fame- 





OnE who afpires to the Character of a 
Man of Breeding and Politenefs, is careful to 
form his Judgment of Arts and Sciences up- 
on right Models of Perfeétion. If he travels to 
ROME, he inquires which are the trueft Pieces 
of Architeciure, the beft Remains of Statues, 
the beft Paintings of a RAPHAEL, ora CA- 
RACHE. However antiquated, rough, or dif- 
mal they may appear to him, at firft fight; he 
refolves to view ‘em over and over, till he has 
brought himfelf to relifh "em, and finds their 
hidden Graces and Perfeétions. He takes particu- 
lar care to turn his £ye from every thing which 
1s gaudy, lufcious, and of a falfe Tafte. Noris 
he lefs careful to turn his Zar from every fort 
of Mufick, befides that which is of the bek 
Manner, and trueft Harmony. 





“IwWEREto be wvifh'd we had the fame re- 
gard to a right Taste in Life and Manners. 
What 
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What Mortal being once convinc'd of a diffe- 
rence in inward Charaéier, and of a Preference 
due to one Kind above another; wou'd not be. 
concernd to make Ais own the beft? If Civi- 
tity and /7Zumanity be a Taste; If Brutality, In- 
Jolence, Riot, be inthe fame manner a'TAsTE: 
who, if he cou'd reflect, wou’d not chufe to 
form himfelf on the amiable and agreeable, ra- 
ther than the odious and perverfe Model? 
Who wou'd not endeavour to force NATURE 
as well in this refpect, as in what relates to a 
Lafle or Judgment in other Arts and Sciences ? 
For in each place the Force on NATURE is 
usd only for its Redrefs. Ifa natural good 
lAsrE be not already form'd in us; why 
ihou'd not we endeavour to form it, and be- 
come natural ?— 





* I rikke'! I fancy! I admire! How? 
= By accident: or as I pleafe. 
we ND But I learn to fancy, to admire, fo 
‘+ please, as the Subjects themfelves are deferv- 
"ang, and can bear me out. Otherwife, I 
** like at this hour, but diflike the next. I 
'* fhall be weary of my Purfuit, and, upon ex- 
'"* perience, find little * Pleafure in the main, 
'* if my Choice and Judgment in it be from no 
‘‘ other Rule than that fingle one, because I 

"o sepia, p. 569. and VOL. II. p. 227, &c. 
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++ please. Grotefque and monftrous Figures 
* often pleafe. Cruel fpectacles, and Barba- 
* ritys are alfo found to pleafe, and, in fome 
* Tempers, to pleafe beyond all other Subjects. 
But is this Pleafure right? And fhall I fol- 
** low it, if it prefents? Not itrive with it, 
** or endeavour to prevent its growth or pre- 
* valency in my ‘Temper ?——How Íítands the 
* cafe ina more foft and flattering kind of 
‘© Pleafure ?——Effeminacy pleafes me. ‘The Jn- 
* dian Figures the 7apan-Work, the Enamel 
* {trikes my Eye. ‘Ihe lufcious Colours and 
* gloffy Paint gain upon my Fancy. A French 
* or Flemifh Style is highly lik d by me, at firft 
* fight; and I purfue my liking. But what 
** enfues ?— Do I not for ever forfeit my good 
* Relifh? How is it poflible I fhou'd thus 
‘© come to taíte the Beautys of an Z7taitan Maf- 
* ter, or of a Hand happily form d on Nature 
* and the Antients? “Tis not by Wantonnefs 
* and Humour that I fhall attain my End, 
* and arrive at the Enjoyment I propofe. 
* "The Art it-felf is * fevere: the Rules rigid. 

And 





eG 








* Thus Pri:wNv, fpeaking with a maflerly Judgment of the Dignity of 
the then declining Art of Painting (de Dignatate Artis mortentis) lhews it to 
be not only /fevere in refpcct of the Difcipline, Style, Defign, but of the 
Charadéiers and Lives of the noble Maflcrs: not only in the Effect, but 
even in the very Materials of the Art, the Colours, Ornaments, and 

particular 
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‘*¢ And if I expect the Knowledge fhou’d come 
‘* to me by accident, or in play; I fhall be 
* grofly deluded, and prove my-felf, at bett, 
* a Mock-Virtuofo, or mere Pedant of the 
kind." 


HERE therefore we have once again exhi- 
bited our moral Science in the fame Method 
and Manner of SOLILOQUY as above. ‘To 
this Correction of Humour and Formation of 
a Tafte, our Reading, if it be of the right fort, 
muft principally contribute. Whatever Com- 


peur 





particular Circumftances belonging to the Profefllion.—Eurpnrawnortis 
Difcipulus Aw ri1porvs, diligentior quam numerefior, et in coloribus feve- 
rus. NıcıaeE comparatur, et aliquanto praefertur ATHEN1ION Maronites, 
Gravucionis Corinthii Difcipulus, et aufterior colore, el iu aufleritate jucun- 
dior, ut in ipfa piéiura Eruditio eluceat. * * * Quod nift in juventa abiiffet, nemo 
ei compararetur. Pausiae et Filius et Difcipulus AgRisroraAvs e fece- 
riffimis picloribus fuit. Fuit et nuper gravis ac fcverus picior AmuLius. 
* * * Paucis diei horis pingebat, id quoque cum gravitate, quod femper togatus, 
quamquam in machinis. One of the mortal Symptoms upon which Piiny 
pronounces the fure Death of this noble Art, not long furvivor to him, 
was what belong d in common to all the other perifhing Arts after the 
Fall of Liberty; I mean the Luxury of the Roman Court, and the 
Change of Taffe and Manners naturally confequent to fuch a Change of 
Government and Dominion. ‘This excellent, learned, and polite Cri- 
tick reprefents to us the falfe Tafle fpringing from the Court it-felf, and 
from that Opulence, Splendor, and A ffe&ation of Magnificence and Ex- 
pence proper to the place. Thus in the Statuary and Architcclure then 
in vogue, uothing cou ' d be admir'd befide what was coflly in the mere 

b 4 Mattei 
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pany we keep; or however polite and agree- 
able their Characters may be, with whom we 
converfe, or correfpond: if the Authors we 
read are of another kind, we fhall find our 
Palat ftrangely turn d their way. We are the 
unhappier in this refpect, for being Scholars; 
if our Studys be ill chofen. Norcan I, for this 
reafon, think it proper to call a Man well-read 
who reads many Authors; fince he muft of ne- 
ceffity have more ill Models, than good; and 
be more ftuff d with Bombaft, ill Fancy, and 





Matter or the Subflance of the Work. Precious Rock, rich Metal, glit- 
tering Stones, and other lufcious Ware, poifonous to Art, came every 
day more into requeft, and were impos'd, as neceílary Materials, on the 
beft Mafters. "Twas in favour of thefe Court-Seautys and gaudy Ap- 
pearances, that all good Drawing, jult Defign, and Vruth of Wark began 
to be defpis d. Care was taken to procure trom Ciftant Parts, the molt 
gorgeous fplendid Colours, ofthe moft coflly Growth or Compofition : 
not fuch as had been us'd by Arrrrrs and the great Maflers, who are 
juflly fevere, loyal, and faithful to their Art. This newer Colouring our 
Critick calls the florid kind. The Materials were too rich to be fur- 
nifh'd bv the Painter, but were befpoke or furnifh'd at the coft of the 
Perfon who employ'd him; /quos Dominus pingenti freflat.) The other 
he calls the avere kind. And thus {fays he) ** Rerum, non Animi pretiis 
** excubatur : The Cfl, and not the Life, and Art, is ltudy d. He fhews, 
on the contrary, what care Aperces took to fubdue the jor 2. Colours, 
by a darkening Varnith ; utcadem res ‘fays he; nimisfloridis coloribus Aujle- 
ritatem occulte daret. And he fays juft before, of fome of the fineft Pieccs 
of ArrrrrEs, ** That they were wrought in fexr Colours only. So 
great and venerable was SIMPLICITY held among the Antients, 
and fo certain was the Ruin of all true Elezance in Life or Art, where 
this Miftreís was once quitted or contemn' 4: Sce Perny, Lib. 35. See 


a:fo above. p. 144. in the Notes; and f. 222. 
wry 
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wry Thought; than fild with folid Senfe, 
and juft Imagination. 


Bur notwithftanding this hazard of our 
Zafte, from a Multiplicity of Reading; we are 
not, it feems, the leaft fcrupthilous in our choice 
of fubject. We read whatever comes next us. 
What was firft put into our hand, when we 
were young, ferves us afterwards for ferious 
Study, and wife Refearch, when we are old. 
We are many of us, indeed, fo grave as to 
continue this Exercife of Youth thro’ our re- 
maining Life. The exercifing- Authors of this 
kind have been above * defcrib'd, in the be- 
ginning of this 'Ireatife. The Manner of Ex- 
ercife is calld Meditation, and is of a fort fo 
folemn and profound, that we dare not fo 
much as thorowly examine the Subject on 
which we are bid to meditate. This is a fort 
of Zafk-Reading, in which a Tasrk is not 
permitted. How little foever we take of this 
Diet; ‘tis fufhcient to give full Exercife to 
our grave Humour, and allay the Appctite to- 
wards further Refearch and folid Contempla- 
tion. The reft is Holiday, Diverfion, Play, 
and Fancy. We reject all Rule: as thinking 
it an Injury to our Diverfions, to have regard 
to Zruth or Nature: without which, however, 
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nothing can be truly agreeable, or entertain- 
ing; much lefs, inftruciive, or improving. 
‘Thro’ a certain * Surfeit taken in a wrong 
kind of ferious Reading, we apply our-felves, 
with full content, to the moft ridiculous. The 
more remote our Pattern is from any thing 
moral or profitable; the more Freedom and 
Satisfaciion we find in it. We care not how 
Gothiek or Barbarous our Models are; what ill- 
defign d or monftrous Figures we view; or 
what falfe Proportions we trace, or fee defcrib'd 
in Hiftorv, Romance, or Fiction. And thus 
our £ye and £ar is loft. Our Relifh or Tafe 
muít of neceflity grow barbarous, whilft Bar- 
barian Culíloms, Sauvage Manners, Indian Wars, 
and Wonders of the Zerra Incognita, employ 
our leifure Hours, and arethe chief Materials 
to furnifh outa Library. 





‘THESE are in our prefent Days, what Books 
of Chivalry were, in thofe of our Forefathers, 
I know not what Faith our valiant Ancettors 
may have had in the Storys of their Giants, 
their Dragons, and St. GromgRcGre's. But for 
our Faith indeed, as well as our Tufte, in this 
other wav of reading; I muft confefs I cant 
confider it, without Aftonifhment. 





lr 
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Ir muft certainly be fomething elfe than 
Incredulity, which fafhions the Tafte and Judg- 
ment of many Gentlemen, whom we hear cen- 
fur d as Atheifis, for attempting to philofophize 
after a newer manner than any known of late. 
For my own part, I have ever thought this 
fort of Men to be in general more credulous, 
tho after another manner, than the mere Vul- 
gar.  Befides what I have obferv’d in Con- 
verfation with the Men of this Character, I 
can produce many anathematizd Authors, 
who if they want a true J//raelitifh Faith, can 
make amends by a Chinefe or Indian one. If 
‘They are fhort in Syriza or the Paleftine; they 
have their full meafure in America, or Japan. 
Hiftorys of Incas or Iroquois, written by Fryers 
and Miffionarys, Pirates and Renegades, Sea- 
Captains and trufty Travellers, pafs for au- 
thentick Records, and are canonical with the 
Virtuofos of this fort. Tho Chriflian Miracles 
may not fo well fatisfy ‘em; they dwell with 
the higheft Contentment on the Prodigys of 
Moortfh and Pagan Countrys. They have far 
more Pleafure in hearing the monftrous Ac- 
counts of monftrous Men, and Manners: than 
the politeft and beft Narrations of the Affairs, 
the Governments, and Lives of the wifeft and 
moft polifh'd People. 
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"Tis the fame Tafe which makes us prefer 
a Turki/h Hiftory to a Grecian, or a Roman: an 
ARIOSTO toa VIRGIL; and a Romance, or 
Novel, to an liad. We have no regard to the 
Character or Genius of our Author: nor are 
fo far curious, as to obferve how able he is in 
the Judgment of Faéls, or how ingenious in 
the ‘Texture of his Zyes. For Faéts unably re- 
lated, tho with the greateft Sincerity, and good 
Faith, may prove the worft fort of Deceit: 
And mere Zyes, judicioufly compos'd, can 
teach us the * ‘Truth of Things, beyond any 
other manner. But to amufe our-felves with 
fuch Authors as neither know how to lye, nor 
tell truth, difcovers a TASTE, which methinks 
one fhoud not be apt to envy. Yet fo en- 
chanted we are with the /ravelling Memoirs of 
any cafual Adventurer; that be his Character, 
or Genius, what it will, we have no fooner 
curn d over a Page or two, than we begin to 
intereft our-felves highly in his Affairs, No 
fooner has he taken Shipping at the Mouth 
of the Thames, or fent his Baggage before him 
to Gravefend, or Buoy in the Nore, than ftrait our 





* The createft of Criticks fays of the ereateft Poet, when he extols 
him the higheft, ** That above all others he underftood how TO LYE: 
** Adax: 98 parca “Opne®@ xj tes dares pav T*- Afye)wec3a. | Arih. de 
Pocuca, cap. 24. Sec VOL. III. p. 260. in the Notes. 
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Attention is earneftly taken up. If in order 
to his more diftant Travels, he takes fome 
Part Of EUROPE in his way; wecan with pa- 
tience hear of Inns and Ordinarys, Paffaze- 
Boats and Ferrys, foul and fair Weather; with 
all the Particulars of the Author's Diet, Habit 
of Body, his perfonal Dangers and Mifchances, 
On Land, and Sea. And thus, full of defire 
and hope, we accompany him, till he enters 
on his great Scene of Action, and begins by 
the Defcription of fome enormous Fh or Beaji. 
From monttrous 2: utes he procceds to yet more 
monftrous Men. For in this Race of Authors, 
he is ever compleareft, and of the fir Rank, 


who is able to Ipeak of Things the moft unna- 
tural and monfrcus. 





Inrs Humour our * old lragick Poet feems 
to have difcoverd. He hit our Tafle in giv- 
ing us a .Moor;fh Hero, full fraught with Pro- 
digy: a wondrous Story-te'ler ! But for the at- 
tentive Part, the Poet chofe to give it to Wo- 
man-kind. What paíhionate Reader of Tra- 
ulis, Or Student in the prodigious Sciences, can 
refufe to pity that fair Lady. who fell in Love 
with the miraculous MOOR ; efpecially confider- 
ing with what futable grace fuch a Lover 
cou d relate the mof monfílrous Adventures, 








" SHAKESPEAR. 
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and fatisfy the wondring Appetite with the 


moit wondrous Tales; lVherezn (fays the Hero- 
Traveller) 


Of Antars vaft, and Defarts idle, 

It was my Hint to fpeak: 

And of the Cannibals that each othereat! 

Zhe Anthropophagie! and Men whofe Heads 
Do grow beneath their Shoulders. | 7 hefe to hear 
Fou d DESDEMONA /erioufly incline. 


SERIOUSLY, twasa woful Tale! unfit, one 
woud think, to win a tender Fair-one. It's 
true, the Poet íufhciently condemns her Fancy, 
and makes her {poor Lady!) pay dearly for it, 
in the end. But why, amongít his Greek 
Names, he fhou d have chofen one which de- 
noted the Lady Super/itious, I can't imagine: 
unleís as Poets are fometimes Prophets too, he 
fhou'd figuratively, under this dark 75e, have 
reprefented tous, I hat about a hundred Years 
after his ‘Time, the Fair Sex of this Ifland 
fhou’d, by other monftrous Tales, be fo fe- 
ducd, as to turn their Favour chiefly on the 
Perfons of the Tale-tellers; and change their 
natural Inclination for fair, candid, and cour- 
teous Knights, into a Paflion for a myfterious 
Race of black Enchanters: fuch as of old were 
faid to creep into Houfes, and lead captive filly 
tt omen. 


lis 
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"Tis certain there is a very great Afhnity 
between the Paflion of Super/tition, and that of 
Tales. The Love of ftrange _Narrations, and 
the ardent Appetite towards unnatural Objects, 
has a near Alliance with the like Appetite 
towards the f/upernatural kind, fuch as are call'd 
prodigious and of dire Omen. For fo the Mind 
forebodes, on every fuch unufual Sight or Hear- 
ing. Fate, Deftiny, or the Anger of Heaven, 
feems denoted, and as it were delineated, by 
the monítrous Birth, the horrid Fact, or dire 
Event. For this reafon the very Perfons of 
fuch Relators or Tale-tellers, with a fmall help 
of difmal Habit, futable Countenance and 
lone, become facred and tremendous in the 
Eyes of Mortals, who are thus. addicted from 
their Youth. The tender Virgins, lofing their 
natural Softnefs, aflume this tragick Paffion, 
of which they are highly fufceptible, efpecially 
when a futable kind of Eloquence and Action 
attends the Characier of the Narrator. A thou- 
fand DESDEMONA s are then ready to prefent 
themielves, and woud frankly refign Fathers, 
Relations, Country-men, and Country it-felf, 
to follow the Fortunes of a Hero of the black 
Iribe. 


BuT whatever monftrous Zeal, or fuper- 
ftitious Paflion, the Poet might foretel, either 


in 
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in the Gentlemen, Ladys, or common People, 
of an after Age; ‘tis certain that as to Books, 
the fame Moorz/ Fancy, in its plain and literal 
fenfe, prevails ftrongly at this prefent time. 
Monfters and Monfter-Lands were never more 
in requeft: And we may often fee a Philofo- 
pher, or a Wit, run a Iale-gathering in thofe 
zdle Defarts, as familiarly as the fillieft Woman, 
or the mereft Boy. 


ONE W OU D imagine that * our Pho- 
fophical Writers, who pretend to treat of Morals, 
fhou'd 





* Confidering what has been fo often faid on this Subject of Philofophy, 
Learning and thc Sifler- Arts, after that antient Model which has fince 
been'fo much corrupted ; it may not be am:fs perhaps to hear the Confef- 
fion of one of the greateft and moft learned of Moderms, upon this Head. 
** Scilicet affenfuri ift: funt ccteribus Sapientibus, Poeticem rns cepsciarns Ọs- 
** Aocopias esas cvmacos, feverillimze Philofophi contubernalem elle; quos 
** videmus omni cura morum fofthabita, que vera Philofopl:ia efl, in nefcio qui- 
** bus argumentatiunculis, in nugis fophifticis, in puerilibus argutiolis, Aw- 
< Cois denique ‘pupalioss 7*4 QíaAsxlex36, quod fua jam ætaje Euphiades The- 
** miftius conguerebatur, Jummam jupientiam ponere! Scilicet facundiz persas! 
** virile robur, aut recondita illa eruditio eos capiet, quibus priflmam barbariem 
** mordiéus retinere, et in Antiquitatis totius 1gnoratione verfarz, potius videtur 
** effe ac melius, quam foffeffiorem literarum, olim fimili focor-'ia extinflarum, 
** memoria cero patrum magno Dei immortalis beneficio in lucem recocatarum ex 
alta horninum oblivione, jili x isdicare, et pro fua quemq::2cirill pofteris a/Jere- 
rele #® x o ox x = Scribit vero Ssg&iANUS, fapientiffimum fenem il- 
lum EPICTETUM, ampicialis in Deum eos infimulaffe, qui in Philefopé.i.e 
s+ ftudiis yx» awalysMuxn Surau, five Sermonis curam tas juam rem lecem afper- 
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fhou'd far out-do mere Poets, in recommend- 
ing Virtue, and reprefenting what was /air 
and amiable in human Actions. One wou'd 
imagine, that if they turnd their Eye to- 





'* narentur : quoniam quidem, aiebat vir divinus, aaeGes iss» asÜeovrS rec maga 
** 48 Cas xaegvras atsua ew. En Germanum Philofophum ! En vocem auream ! 
** Nec minus memorabile Synefii Philofophi praffantzffimi vaticinium trifti even- 
** tu confirmatum, quod multo ante ab ipfo c/l editum, cum rationem jiudiorum fi- 
** militer percerti ab equalibus fuis cerneret. — Difpuians enimcontra eos qut ad 
** fanéliffime "Theologie fludia Infantiam et Sophiflicen pro folida eruditione af- 
** ferrent, fatidicam hanc quafi fortem edidit. — Kíiydvr&-, inquit, ei; aGuocdr Ti- 
** yæ PAvagias iuwicorlas teres diapÜaenras Periculum eft ne ejufmodi homines 
$5 Z9 um quandam ineptiarum delapfi penitus corrumpantur. Utinam defuiffer 
'* huic Oraculo fides. Sed profeéto, depravationi illi, et hujus Scientiarum 
** Regine, et omnium aliarum, que poflea accidit, occafionem quidem Gottho- 
** rum ct Alanorum invafiones prebuerunt: at caufa illius propior ac vera eft, 
** ratio fludiorum terverfa, et in liberalibus Difciplinis prava Inflitutio, ac Lin- 
** euarum fimul et univerfe literature melioris ignoratio. * * * + + Atqui 
** non in eum certe finem viri magni et precepta et exempla virtutum memorig 
** commendata ad pofteros tranfmiferunt, ut ad inanem aurium oblecíationem, vel 
** jaélationem canam inutilis eruditionis, ea cognofceremus : verum ut fuis nos 
** lucubrationibus excitarent ad effodienda et in atium producenda RECTA 
* HONEST Ique femina; que cuma Natura accepifJemus, vittis tamen 
** circumfufa, et tantum non obruta, fic in noflris animis, rift cultura melior ac- 
** cedat, latent, quafi in altum quendam fcrobem penitus defoffa. Huc Spetan: 
** tot illa Volumina que de Morali Difciplina Philofophi confecerunt. — Tendit 
** eodem et Grxcorum Latinoru mque Poctarum pleraque manus; fed itineri- 
'* bws diverfis. Quot funt enim Poetarum genera (funt autem quamplurima) tot 
** fere diverticula et viarum ambages eo ducentiun." If. Cafaub. in Pr.zfatione 
Commentarii ad Perf. See above, fag. 160, 191, &c. and 207, 208, 236. 
and 298, 299. and 333. &c. and 338, &c. And VOL. III. 5. Or, 
78,79, &c. and 239, 240, 241. in thc Notes. 
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wards remote Countrys (of which they affeét 
fo much to fpeak) they fhou'd fearch for that 
Simplicity of Manners, and Innocence of Be- 
haviour, which has been often known among 
mere Savages; ere they were corrupted by our 
Commerce, and, by fad Example, inítrucied 
in all kinds of ‘Treachery and Inhumanity. 
“Twou'd be of advantage to us, to hear the 
Caufe of this ftrange Corruption in ourfelves, 
and be made to confider of our Deviation from 
Nature, and from that juft Purity of Manners 
which might be expected, efpecially from a 
People fo aíffifted and enlighten'd by Religion. 
For who woud not naturally expect more Juf- 
tice, Fidelity, Temperance, and Honefty, from 
Chriflians, than from Mahometans, or mere Pa- 
gans? But fo far are our modern Moralifls from 
condemning any unnatural Vices, or corrupt 
Manners, whether in our own or foreign Cli- 
mates, that they wou'd have Vice it-felf ap- 
pear as natural as VIRTUE; and from the 
worít Examples, woud reprefent to us, ** I hat 
** all Actions are naturally indifferent; that they 
* have no Note or Character of Good, orJll, 
“in themfelves ; but are diflinguifhd by mere 
* FASHION, LAW, or arbitrary DECR Er." 
Wonderful Philofophy! rais'd from the Dregs 
of an illiterate mean kind, which wascver de- 
[pisd among the great Antients, and rejected 


by 
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by all Men of Action, or found Erudition : 
but, in thefe Ages, imperfecily copy'd from 
the Original, and, with much Difadvantage, 
imitated and aflum'd, in common, both by 


devout and indevout attempters in the moral 
kind. 


SHOUD a Writer upon Muwfck, addrefiling 
himfelf to the Students and Lovers of the Art, 
declare to ‘em, ** That the Meafure or Rule 
* of HARMONY was Caprice or Will, Humour or 
* Fafhicn; ‘tis not very likely he fhou'd be 
heard with great Attention, or treated with 
real Gravity. For MARMONY is Harmony by 
Nature, let Men judge ever fo ridiculoufly of 
Mufick. So is Symmetry and Proportion founded 
{till in Nature, let Mens Fancy prove ever fo 
barbarous, or their Fafhions ever fo Gothick 
in their Architecture, Sculpture, or what- 
ever other defigning Art. "Iis the fame cafe, 
where Life and MANNERS are concern d. 
Virtue has the fame hix d Standard. The fame 
Numbers, armeny, and Proportion will have 
plaeein MORALS; and are difcoverable in the 
Charaélers and Affections of Mankind; in which 
are laid the juft Foundations of an Art and 
Science, fuperior to every other of human 
Practice and Comprehenfion. 


Z 2 "a HIS. 
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Tuis, I fuppofe therefore, is highly necef— 
fary, that a Writer íhoud comprehend. For 
Things are ftubborn, and will not be as we 
fancy 'em, or as the Fafhion varys, but as thev 
ftand in Nature. Now whether the Writer 
be Poet, Philofopher, or of whatever kind; he is 
in truth no other than a Copift after NATURE. 
His Style may be diftfcrently futed to the diffe- 
rent Limes he lives in, or to the different Eu- 
mour of his Age or Nation: His Manner. kis 
Dreís, his Colouring may wary. But if his 
Drawing be uncorrect, or his Defign contrary 
to Nature; his Piece will be found ridiculous, 
when it comes thorowly to be examind For 
Nature will not be mock'd. The Prepoflefflion 
againít her can never be very lafting. Her Dc- 
crees and Jnflinc/is are powerful; and her Senti- 
ments zn-bred. She has a ftrong Party airocd ; 
and as ftrong a one within our-felves: And when 
any Slight is put upon her, fhe can foon 
turn the Reproach, and. make large Reprifals. 
on the 73//e and Judgment of her Antagonifts. 


WHATEVER Philofopher, Critick, or Author is 
convinc d of this Prerogative of Nalurz, will ea- 
{ily be perfuaded to apply himfelf to the great 
Work of reforming his Paste; which he will 
have reafon to fufpeci, if he be not fuch a one 
as has deliberat; endeavour d to frame it bv 

the 
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the juft Slandard of Nature. Whether this be 
his Cafe, he will eafily difcover, by appealing 
to his Memory. For Cu/lom and Fa/fhion are 
powerful Seducers: And he muft of neceflity 
have fought hard asainít thefe, to have at- 
tain'd that Juftnefs of Zafe, which is requir'd 
in one who pretends /o follow Nature. But if no 
fuch Conflict can be call'd to mind; 'tis a cer- 
tain token that the Party has his 7ayre. very 
little different from the vulgar. And on this 
account he fhou'd inftantly betake himfelf to 
the wholefom Practice recommended in this 
‘Treatife. He fhou d fet afoot the powerfulleft 
Facultys of his Mind, and aílemble the bett 
Forces of his Wit and Judgment, in order to 
make a formal Deícent on the ‘Territorys of 
the Heart: refolving to decline no Combat, nor 
hearken to any Terms, till he had pierc'd in- 
LO its inmoft Provinces, and reach' d the Seat 
of Empire. No treatys fhou’d amufe him; no 
Advantages lead him afide. All other Specu- 
lations fhou d be fufpended, all other Myftery$ 
reign d; till this neceflary Campaign was 
made, and theíe inward Conflicts learnt; by 
which he wou'd be able:to gain at leaft fome 
tolerable iníight into Azzelf, and Knowledge 
of his own natural Principles. 


II MAY here perhaps be thought, that 
notwithítanding the particular Advice we have 
given 
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given, in relation to the forming of a TASTE 
in naturai Characters and Manners; we are: 
{till defectivein our Performance, whilft we are 
filent on /upernatural Cafes, and bring not in- 
to our confideration the Manners and Cha- 
racters deliverd us in Holy Writ. But this Ob- 
jection will foon wanifh, when we confider, 
that there can be no Rules given by Auman 
Wirt, to that which was never humanly con- 
ceivd, but divinely dictated, and infpird. 


For this Reafon, 'twou'd be in vain for 
any “Poet, or ingenious Author, to form his 
Characters, after the Models of our facred 
Penmen. And whatewer certain Criticks may 
have advancd concerning the Structure of a 
heroick Poem of this kind; I will be bold to 
prophefy, that the Succeís will never be an- 
Íwerable to Expectation. 


Ir muft be own’d, that in our facred Hifto- 
ry we have both Leaders, Conquerors, Foun- 
ders of Nations, Deliverers, and Patriots, who, 
even in a human Senfe, are no wav behind 
the chief of thofe fo much celebrated by the 
Antients. “There is nothing in the Story of 
ALNEAS, which is not equal'd or exceeded by 
a JOsHUA or a MoseEs. But as illuitrious as 
are the Acts of thefe facred Chiefs, twou'd bc 


* VOL. III. P. 240, 241. in the Notes. 
hará 
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hard to copy them in ju 7Zeroick. "*“Twou'’d 





be hard to give to many of em that grateful 
Air, which is neceílary to render ‘em natu- 
rally pleafing to Mankind; according to the 
Idea Men are univeríall found to have of 
Heroifn, and Generofits. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the pious Endea- 
vours which, as devout Chriftians, we mav 
have us'd in order to feparate ourfelves from 
the Interefts of mere Heathens and Infidels? not- 
withftanding the true pains we may have taken, 
to arm our Hearts in behalf of a cAhofen People, 
agcainít their neighbouring Nations, of a falfe 
Religion, and WVorfhip; there will be ftill 
found fuch a Partiality remaining in us, to- 
wards Creatures of the fame Make and Figure 
with our-felves, as will hinder us from view- 
ing with Satisfaction the Punifhments inflicted 
by human Hands on fuch Aliens and Jdolaters. 


IN mere Poefry, and the Pieces of Wit and 
Literature, there isa Liberty of Thought and 
Fafinefs of Humour indulged to us, in which 
we are not fo well able to contemplate the Di- 
vine Judgments, and fee clearly into the Juf- 
tice of thofe Ways, which are declar d to be 
fo far from our Ways, and above our higcheft 
Thoughts or Underftandings. In fuch a Si- 
ruation of Mind, we can hardly endure to fee 

LLP the 2 
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Fleathen treated as Heathen, and the Faithful 
made the Executioners of the Divine Wrath. 
There is a certain perverfe Humanity in us, 
which inwardly refifts the Divine Commiffion. 
tho ever fo plainly reveal'd. The Wit of the 
beft Poet is not fufhcient to recohcile us to the 
Campaign of a JOSHUA, or the Retreat of a 
Mosts, by the afliftance of an EGYPTIAN 
Loan. Nor will it be pofhible, by the Mujfes 
Art, to make that Royal Heroappear amiable 
in human Eyes, who found fuch favour in the 
Eye of Heaven. Such are mere human Hearts; 
that they can hardly find the leaft Sympathy 
with that only one which had the Character 
of being after the Pattern of the ALMIGHTY ’s. 











"Tis apparent therefore that the Manners, 
Actions, and Charaéters of Sacred Writ, are in 
no wiíe the proper Subject of other Authors 
than JD:vines themíelves. They are Matters 
incomprehenfible in Philofophy: ‘They are 
above the pitch of the mere human 4ZZflorian, 
the Politician, or the Moralifi; and are too fa- 
cred to be fubmitted to the Poets Fancy, when 
infpird by no other Spirit than that of his pro- 
fane Miftreffes, the Muses. 





I sHou D be unwilling to examine rigo- 
roufly the Performance of our great * Poet, 


* MILTON. 





who 
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who fung fo pioufly the Fall of Man. The War 
in ffeaven, and the Catlaflrophe of the Original 
Pair from whom the Generations of Mankind 
were propagated, are Matters fo abfirufely re- 
veald, and with fuch a refemblance of My tho- 
logy, that they can more eafily bear what f- 
gurative Conítruciion or fantaftick Turn the Po- 
et may think fit to give ’em. But fhou’d he 
venture farther, into the Lives and Characters 
of the Patriarchs, the holy Matrons, Heroes 
and Heroines of the chofen Seed: fhou'd he 
employ the facred Machine, the Exhibitions 
and Interventions of Divinity, according to 
Holy Writ, to fupport the 4c£ion of his Piece: 
he wou'd foon find the Weaknefs of his pre- 
tended Orthodox NiusE, and prove how little 
thofe Divine Patterns were capable of human 
Imitation, or of being rais'd to any other Ma- 
jefty, or Sublime, than that in which they ori- 
ginally appear. 





Inr Theology, or THEOGONY, of the Hea- 
thens cou d admit of fuch different Turns and 
figurative Expreffions, as futed the Fancy and 


Judgment of each Philofopher or Poet. But 
the Purity of our Faith will admit of no fuch 
Variation. The Chriflian THEOLOGY: tHe 


Birth, Precedure, Generation, and Perfonal i2- 
(inction of the Divinity, are Myflerys only to 
be determin d by the wwiliatcd, or ordain d; to 


whom 
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whom the State has affign’d the Guardianfhip 
and Promulgation of the Divine Oracles. It 
becomes not thofe who are un-infpir d from 
Tieaven, and un-commiílion'd from Earth, to 
fearch with Curiofity into the Original of thofe 
holy Rites and Records, by Law efiablifh'd. 
Should we make fuch an Attempt, we fhould 
in probability find the lefs Satisfaction, the 
further we prefumd to carry our Speculations. 
Having dard once to quit the Authority and 
Direction of the Law, we fhou'd eafily be fub- 
ject to Heterodoxy and Error, when we had no 
better Warrant left us for the Authority of 
our facred SyMBOLS, than the Integrity, 
Candour, and Difintereftednefs of their Com- 
pilers, and Regifters. Wow great that Can- 
dour and Difintereftednefs may have been, 
we have no other Hiftorws to inform us, than 
thofe of their own licenfing or compofing. But 
bufy Perfons, who ofhcioufly fearch into thefe 
Records, are ready even from hence to draw 
Proofs very Difíadvantagzeous to the Fame and 
Character of this Succcfhen of Men. And Per- 
fons moderately read in thefe Hiftorys, are 
apt to Judge no otherwife ofthe Temper of an- 
tient Councils, than by that of later Synods and 
modern Convocations. 








WHEN we add to this the melancholy Con- 
fideration of what Difturbances have been 


rats d 
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raisd from the Difputes of this kind; what 
Effufion of Blood, what Devaftations of Pro- 
vinces, what Shock and Ruin of Empires have 
been occafion d by Controverfys, founded en» 
the niceft Diftinciion of an Article relating to 
thefíe Aly/lerys; ‘twill be judg'd vain in any 
Poet, or polite Author, to think of rendering 
himíelf agreeable, or entertaining, whilft he 
makes fuch Subjects as thefe to be his Theme. 


Bur tho the Explanation of fuch deep NT yií- 
terys, and 1eligious Dutys, be allotted as the 
peculiar Province of the facred Order; ’tis pre- 
fum d, neverthelefs, that it may be lawful for 
other Authors to retain their antient Privilege 
of initructing Mankind, in a way of Pleafure, 
and entertainment. — Pocés may be allow'd 
their Fictions, and PhAZofophers their Syílems. 
lswoud go hard with Mankind, fhou'd the 
Patentees for Religion be commiffion’'d for all 
Inítruciion and Advice, rclating to Manners, 
or Converíation. The Stage may be allow’d 
to initruct as well as the Pulpit. The way of 
Het and Humour may be ferviceable, as well 
as that of Gravity and Scrioufiefs: And the way 
Of plain Reafon as well as that of exalted R- 
veltatzon. The main matter is to keep thefe 
Provinces diftinct, and fettle their Juft Boun- 
darys. And on this Account it is that we 


have 
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have endeavour d to reprefent to modern Au- 
thors the necefhity of making this Separation 
juftly, and in due form. 


"Iwourp be fomcew hat hard, methinks, if 
RELIGION, as by Law cflabluh' d, were not al- 
low’d the fame Privilege as HERALDRY. "lis 
agreed on all hands, that particular Perfons 
may defign or paint, in their private Capacity, 
after what manner they think fit: But they 
muít blazon only as the Publick direcis. ‘Their 
Lion or Bear mult be figur'd as the Science ap- 
points; and their Supporters and Creff muft be 
fuch as their wife and gallant Anceftors have 
procurd for ‘em. No matter whether the 
Shapes of thefe Animals hold juft Proportion 
with Nature. No matter tho different or con- 
trary Forms are Join'd in one. That which 
is deny'd to Painters, or Poets, is permitted to 
HERALDS. Naturalifts may, in their feparate 
and diclinét Capacity, inquire, as they think 
fit, into the real Exiftence and natural Truth 
of ‘Things: But they muft by no means dif- 
pute the authorizd Forms. Mermaids and 
Griffins were the Wonder of our Forefathers ; 
and, as fuch, deliver'd down to us by the au- 
thentick ‘Traditions and Delineations above- 
mention d. We ought not fo much as to cri- 
ticize the Features or Dimentions of a Saracen's 
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Face, 
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Face, brought by our conquering Anceftors 
from the holy Wars; nor pretend to call in 
queftion the Figure or Size of a Dragon, on 
which the Hiftory of our national Champion, 
and the Eftablifhment of a high Order, and 
Dignity of the Realm, depends. 


BuT as woríhipful as are the Perfons of the 
illuftrious Heralds CLARENCIEUX, GAR TER, 
and the reft of thofe eminent fuftainers of Bri- 
t/h Honour, and Antiquity; ‘tis to be hop'd 
that in a more civilizd Age, fuch as at pre- 
fent we have the good fortune to live in, they 
will not attempt to ftrain their Privileges to the 
fame height as formerly. Having been reduc'd 
by Law, or fettled Practice, from the Power 
they once enjoy d, they will not, 'tis prefum'd, 
in dehance of the Magiftrate and Civil Power, 
erect anew their Stages, and Lifts, introduce 
the manner of civil Combat, fct us to Tilt and 
lurnament, and raife again thofe Defiances, 
and mortal Frays, of which their Order were 
once the chief Managers, and Promoters. 





TO CONCLUDE: The only Method 
which can juftly qualify us for this high Pri- 
vilege of giving ADVICE, is, in the firft place, 
to receive it, ourfelves, with due Submiflion ; 
where the Publick has vouchfaf'd to give it us, 


by 
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by Authority. And if in our private Capa- 
city, we can have Refolution enough to criti- 
cize our-felves, and call in queftion our high 
imaginations, florid Defires, and fpecious Sen- 
timents, according to the manner of Sorr- 
LOQU v above. prefcribd; we fhall, by the na- 
tural couríe of things, as we grow wifer, prove 
lefs conceited; and introduce into our Cha- 
racter that Mode/ly, Condefcenfion, and juft Au- 
manity which is efflential to the fuccefs of all 
friendly Counfel and Admonition. An honeft 
ffome-P HILOSOPHY muft teach us the whole- 
fom Practice within our-felves. Polite Read- 
img, and Converfe with Mankind of the better 
fort, will qualify us for what remains. 


4 he End of the Firft Volume. 


